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Evening XL. 
On artful f prostituted^ and excessive Praise, 

1 HE prostitution of praise, for venal purposeSj is a 
species of deception which deserves to be ranked 
among the frauds of the vilest depredator on pro: 
perty. It robs virtue of the best among its sublu- 
nary . rewards, and bestows it on crafly villainy, on 
plausible ignorance, on hypocritical pretence, on 
every character, however idJe, useless, and worth- 
less, which is at the same time subtle enough to. 
wear a mask to save appearances, and can join, with 
an air of gravity, in the interested collusion. I dq 
not at present co/nprehend flattery under the prosti-* 
tution of praise of which I am speaking ; but mere- 
ly that practice of extolling men beyond measure^ 
to serve their interest, which is known by the cant 
name of puffing ; a name good enough indeed for 
the tiling signified * but a name which implies •Qmo* 
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thing as far beneath real praise, as Dr. Rock» of no* 
torious memory, was inferior to that honour of hu- 
man nature, Dr. Heberden. 

When a parent dwells with rapture on the genius 
and improvements of a lubberly lad, and a lover ex- 
patiates with ecstasy on beauties in his mistress which 
she does not possess, few can be deceived ; because 
the world is sagacious enoneh to discover, and good-^ 
natured enough to make allowances for, tlie blind 
partiaKty of immoderate affection. 

But honest affection and blind and mistaken par- 
tialit V have no concern in the prostitution of praise, 
whicn I at present contemplate. This originates in low 
cunning, and is compatible with sovereign contempt 
for the very object which it extols to the skies. 

The artful puffer is a philosopher of the Chester- 
fieldian school. His great object is to make the 
world his < bubble.' He is perfectly acquainted with 
the best methods of sporting the puff-selfish, and 
can throw in even censure itsielf in such an adroit 
manner, as to contribute ultimately to his praise. 
He has a thousand arts in conversation, acquired by 
studying the great founder of the sect, which tend 
to set off his paltry beads and French paste, and 
make them mistaken for real pearls, and diamonds 
of the first water. But I intend only to view him 
at present as the pufier of others, of his relations, 
friends^ patrons, and of all others by whom some 
aelfish purpose Is to be accomplished, liis interest 
advanced, his vanity tickled, or his pride, either 
personal or of family, indulged. 

The paffer, we will suppose, has a cousin, or a 
brother, or a, common acquaintance, who, stimu* 
lated by the hope of gain or preferment, has pro- 
tluced an abortive poem^ or a rickety treatise in 
prose. The finest type and paper have been used ; 
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plates inserted by the most eminent aitists ; copies 
sent free of carriage, and all bound and lettered jn 
the manner of Baumgvten, to many great people, 
famous critics, eminent literati; yet all in vain* 
The ill-formed bantling cannot stand upon its legs. 
Puffing is as necessary, as the bellows of the Hu- 
mane Society to resuscitate the expiring. corpse. 
To workj therefore, the puffing professor goes, with 
all the zeal of an operator who expects to receive 
the silver medal. 

*< Have you seen,*' he asks in all companies to 
which he can gain access, '< have you seen the ex« 
cellent poem, or dissertation, which has such a run, 
and which some attribute to Mr. A. or Dr. B.?-« 
My God, Sir, it is a fine performance. The lan^ 
guage so elegant, the ideas so new ; the— >the — ^in 
short, buy it. It will be a standard-book. But I 
must not leave you under the mistake of its being 
the production of Mr. A. or Dr. B : it is, to let you 
into a ^eat secret, it is the work of my cousin ; as 
promising a young man, I suppose, as any in the 
three kingdoms. O my God, Sir, it is astonishiiig 
what parts he possesses. He wrote tills excellent 
book off'hand-^mere play to him. He is idle — the 
dog is idle— a fault of all great geniuses --but then 
he has no occasion for plodding. Depend upon it, 
he will make a great figure ; and be soon at the head 
of bis profession in rank^ as he is in merit, and has 
been some time, notwithstanding his youth." 

If a friend of his brings out a play, more sopori* 
fic than the dullest sermon, he declares that the 
house overflowed, and that it was received with re- 
peated bursts of applause ; though the few that were 
there, were admitted by Orders ; and every one of 
thtn eaught sore throats by the chill blasts that 
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blew through the empty rows of the pit, boxes^ and 
gallery. 

. He goes to a charity sermon at a crowded cba- 
' pel, where his nephew holds forth, in consequence 
of his suggesting that a young man should put him- 
self forward in the world, or else he will be neglect- 
ed and starve. The poor nephew has the misfor* 
tupe to have an impediment in his speech, forces 
what little he can articulate through the nasal ori* 
flees, and is obliged to that great professor of the- 
t>logy, Dr. Trufeler,' for all hfs divinity. • It is true, 
the congregation grumble, and very few shillings 
jingle in the churchwardens' plate at the door ; but 
the puffing professor intends that his nephew shall 
stand for a neighbouring lectureship then vacant, and 
therefore he sallies forth, and informs all that he can 
iake the liberty of speaking to in the parish, that he 
really was never better entertained in his whole life, 
than he was with the discourse of a mighty pretty 
young man, who preached a charity-sermon at Fa* 
shion-street chapel, this morning. There was in it 
all the perspicuity of Tillotson, and all the solidity 
of Clarke, united with the florid elegance of Seed, 
the pathos' of Sterne, iEind the copious fluency of 
Blair. « O my God, Sir^ he was great indeed. 
Nothing theatrical either in his manner. No, no ; 
nothing but the plain, dignified simplicity, which is 
the best garb of religion. A most excellent preacher! 
It is not t he lot of every one to wear a . mitre ; but 
it is more glorious to deserve it. A very flattering 
circumstance to myself it is, that I have the honour 
to call this most promising young divine my near 
relation." 

He ha&another friend or relation a painter. '* Have 
you been to the Exhibition ?" " O yes."—" Then, I 
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hope you took due notice of the beit picture in the 
room, Mr. Le Daub's portrait of that most excel** 
lent preacher, my nephew, the prejbendary, that 
preached the famous sermon, that made so much 
noise, some years back, at Faahion'^street chapeic 
Indeed you could not but be strudk with it. Thd 
original is as -Bne a figure, I suppose, as ever ex- 
isted, and the picture has done it justice indeed, 
ample justice ; for it breathes, it speaks^ — my God^ 
it is too miidi«^art has outstripped nature. The 
resemblance is actually more like nature than. the 
living originid ; all lift^, fire, and energy. Poor Sir 
Joduia! it waa unlucky for you that Le Daub's 
pictulre was hung up so near your feei^ attempts. 
ije Dedb, I suppose, bids fair to be the greatest por^ 
trait painter this country ever beheld. But he iias 
too much business. People of fiuhion will be painti^ 
ed by nobody else now." 

His friends and kinsfolk in the professions of me- 
dicine and law are all extolled in similar strains of - 
hyperbolical eulogy. And aa he pronounces his 
panegyrics with am air of confidence apparently ari- 
sing from superior judgqment, he mifileads great nuoi*- 
bers, and has actually raised to some degree of emi«< 
nonce a tribe of poor creatures, who, without pufl^ 
ing, would long ago have ^unk in penury and obli- 
vion. 

But his pufing exertions are most ardently and 
laborioQsly displayed in the field of politics. He is 
not without 4iope of raising himself to some valu- 
able post, when the party whom he puffin shall come 
into power. 

«< Was you at the House last night ?"— « No ; I 
went to sec the play that you recommended."-.. 
*< WeH, you were/ mo doubt, admirably entertain-^ 
ed ; but yet, I wish you had been in the House. ^O 

253 
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my God, Sir, I suppose there never was such a dis- 
play of brilliancy since the world issued out of chaos. 
My friend Mr. -— -^ was great indeed— astonish- 
ingly great— great beyond expression, beyond con* 
ception. No eloquence but his own can do justice 
to his stupendous powers. I look upon it, we hiave 
the three greatest ^ luniinaries* now in the house, 
that the world ever isaw, and /all on one side ; they 
have been called, indeed, through lack of better com* 
parisons, the Demosthenes, the Cicero, and the Pe- 
ricles of the age. But, my dear Sir, Demosthenes* 
Cicero, and Pericles, were not fit to hold a candle 

to Mr. — — , or Mr. , or my Lord . They 

were children and fools to them. I look upon it, 
eloquence in the hands of this glorious, triumvirate' 
has reached the acm6 of perfection. Upon my soul, 
nature and art are so combined in them, have wrought 
in them so finished a work, that they can go no fur- 
ther; they have exhausted all their powers, and must 
rest and sleep for ages, before they can give birth to 
productions resembling in the remotest degree these 
great < luminaries.' They thunder, they liehten, 
they shake the whole nation like an earthauake, by 
their stupendous oratory. It was said of Plato, that 
if the gods were to converse with mortals, they 
would adopt his language. It might be more truly 

said of Mr. . O Chatham, Chatham, thou 

never' hadst an idea of eloquence. If the < lumina- 
ries* could but come into power, how would the 
nation flounsh! Such powers--are equal to the 
government of the universe; fit to meid the real 
thunder and lightm'ng above; fit to rule the. privy 
council of heaven, or rather to defpose and usurp its 
dominion. The earth is unworthy of such * lumina,* 
ries.' The generality want power of vision to hear 
their brilliancy. Therefore these men are not in 
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office : — buty like roses, < blush unseen, and waste 
their fragrance in the desert air.' '* - 
. But as the puffer blowa a prosperous gale on those 
whom he wishes to serve, however undeserving ; 
so he breathes a foul pestilential blast on the fairest 
ch^racters^ and the richest desert, which are rising 
to fame and fortune without being likely to pro«< 
mote his interest, his vanity, his party, and his pro- 
fession. ' * 

He studies the arts of detraction with as much 
attention as the arts of unmerited praise. 

<* Who is that scribbler whom you mention ?" he 
cries^ when he hears another praising a man of 
merit ; " I really never heard his name before. Has 
he written any thing ? Bless me, 1 make a point of 
seeing every thing of any repute ; but I never was 
fortunate enough to meet with Mr. — ^ (I beg 
your pardon ; 1 forget the person's name you men- 
tioned) — Mr. h Works. But I will inquire — 
I dare say I can get them in quires at the cheese- 
monger's." 

. <* Such an one is a good preacher," says some- 
body. '* I really cannot speuc to that point. I, for 
my part, was very drowsy, and, egad ! all the peo- 
ple in the pew where I sat, who were decidedly the 
most intelligent in the church, were asleep, except 
my friend Professor , who must be acknow- 
iedged to be a good judge, and he was stuffing his 

Eudding sleeves into his mouth to prevent a fit of 
toghter." 

'* A charming picture that of Sir Joshua's." — 
<*La! la! The Knight grows old— breaks apace-^ 
indeed 1 never saw any thing to admire in his fuga- 
cious colours." 

Praise the physician who has saved your life, or 
the Judge who has done you justice, and he lif^s up 
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his browi end exclaims: '^* Dr. H* is an old woman. 
Judge , another ; Lord — -^ does not under- 
stand ]av<— but may be a mighty good man for 
augbl 1 know.*' 

As to statesmen and senatorial orators, they are 
all fools and knaves, but those of the party by 
whom he hopes %o be rewarded for puffing and 
< paragraphing^' with something more solid thaa 
empty praise. 

in dispensing both censure and applause, he has 
no regard to truth, and the conviction of his own 
mind ; but has arrived at such depravity as to be 
able to invent and propagate fictitious stories lo 
confirm his sentences of men and their conduct, 
whether favourable or unfavourable. It is from such . 
men as he that paragraphs in the public prints appear 
blackening or brightening individuals, for interested 
or malicious purposes, without the least attentioa 
to delicacy, justice, or veracitv. The evil- has in^ 
deed been carried to such lengths as to have almost 
become its own remedy ; for .the suspicions of man- 
kind are awakened by reiterated deception, and 
crednlity and malioe, from haviog been olten and 
ridiculously duped^ begin to learn distrust and 
caadour. 

But the misfortiine is, that jast and merited 
pcaise often loses all its e^ct by being coafoupfided 
with the kyperboGcal and fidse ehconuums of th^ 
puflbr; and that modesty and truth, unassuming, 
unpretending, and rather diffident from the deli* 
cacy attending them, are either left unnoticed, or 
roboad of all dieir honours by the bold and inter- 
ested detractor* The cultivation of solid worth is 
thus discouraged ; and a study of the mean arts of 
aecuring Ae rewards of virtue without possessing 
ks intrinsic value; promoted. Private haf^pine^s is 
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thus diiniDished among those who deserve to enjoy' 
it unmolested ; and the public welfare injured by 
discouraging virtuous and laborious exertion. Puff- 
ers ought therefore to be exposed, to be avoided 
as nuisances to society, and viewed with as much 
suspicion as sharpers, swindlers, gamesters, and the 
whole fraternity of unprincipled adventurers. 
* Immoderate praise is, indeed, become very sus« 
picious ; and a man of sense is as much upon his 
guard against its effect on his mind, as against the 
advertisements of quack-doctors, and the < particu- 
lars' of auctioneers. He argues, that there must be 
someting ugly that requires so much gilding to 
cover it ; something rotten, or blemished, where the 
'thing recommended cannot be obtruded on notice 
without » profusion of paint and varnish. 
- It is diverting to consider how highly every little 
excellence is praised in the present age, by those 
who are interested in forcing it into celebrity. As 
the orator of the hammer denominates a cit's coun- 
try-box, a villa, and a mansion ; a cistern, a reser- 
voir ; a horsepond, a canal ; a ditch, a trout-stream ; 
a grass-plot, ten feet by twelve, a paddock : so a 
little sprig of divinity is equalled, in the praises of 
the puffer, to a Tiilotson; a young practitioner, that 
has hardly walked the hospital, to a Boerhaave ; a 
pragmatical pleader, as soon as he has thrown a 
tie-wig over fiis toupee, to a Coke or a Littleton ; 
a petty catgut-scraper, to an Apollo ; a canvass- 
spoiler, to an Apelles; a rhymer, to a Pope; a 
builder of a messuage, two rooms on a floor, to a 
Wren. Every hill is brought low by him, and every 
valley exalted. 

Such eulogies are lavished on mediocrity, or even 
demerit, as were never given, in their lifetime at 
leasts to Lord Chancellor Bacon, to Sir Isaac New- 
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toO| to Sbftketpeare, to Milton» to 'Handel, to ail 
whom fama baa juatly placed in the most honour- 
able niches of her temple. It seems to be an 
adopted maxim in the present age, that if glory 
come not till after death, it cornea too late. And 
the goddess Fame seems to attend to it judiciously ; 
for, as she gives so much during the lives of her vo- 
tartes» she withholds all memory of most of them 
immediately on their decease. ' 

Upon the whole, it may be said with truth, that 
praise* from its prostitution, is in^jnany cases become 
satire, and satire an honour ; and that censure or 
neglect is now, in a variety of instances, creditable ; 
for it proves that the man to whom it is shown, has 
left his merit to stand or fall, as it might be able of 
itself; and in the honesty of an upright and inge- 
nuous spirit, has scorned to use sinister and collu«. 
sive arts to repell the weapons of envy and malice* 
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EVSNINO XLI. 

On Endeavoun to derive hnportanee by aff-ecied 
Hiute and pretended Avocations. 

Among the many modes of assuming consequence) 
adopted by men of little sense and great yanity, \m 
that of being always in a hurry. 

Sir Hurricane Bustleton having inherited a very 
good fortune, and being trained to no pro^Msion, 
has less business on his hands than most peopie* 
But his ambition is to be thought a man of business, 
and his great pride is in what he terms, not with* 
out many complaints, his multiplicity of ayocatlons. 

If you call upon him, the servant is sure to deny 
him the first time, and to tell you that he cannot 
possibly be spoken with, unless you come before 
ten o'clock in the morning. You go at the time ap* 
pointed. The servant carries up your name, and 
you are desired to wait in the parlour till Sir Hurry 
can leave a gentleman who is now with htm on par- 
ticular business. You wait at least an hour, when 
Sir Hurry comes running down stairs, rushing into 
the room, and banging Uie door, as if he were pur- 
sued by a bailiff. His hat, cane, and both his 
gloves, are in one hand ; while with two fingers of 
the other, he just touches your palm, and then 
dfwws bis watch from his fob, and after applying it 
to his ear with seeming alarm, accosts you in the 
following manner, without giving you an opportu- 
nity to answer him one syllable, or to cause a mo- 
ment's interruption : — 

*' Bless me, I did not think it was so late. I beg 
a thousand pardons ; but I have a particular engage- 
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nient at eleven. I know you will excuse me. But 
pray how does Mrs. Patience do ? and all the little 
ones ? Jolin«— being my great coat." 

Then, having drawn out a little memorandum- 
book, he Hums over, in an interrupted soliloquy— r 
<< Sir Richard, at. twelve — Lord Bobert, at one— 
His Grace, at two— Confound these engagements— ^ 
Mr. Patience, will you dine with me at seven to- 
day ? I shall then be able to speak to ypu ; I hope 
so at least-r-unless a letter of great consequence 
should arrive by the post. If it should, you will have 
the ^candour to excuse my absence. My Lady will 
do the honours."— Then looking at his watch again, 
and stammering ^< Good morning," he flies off like aii 
arrow from a bow, and shuts the door with a vehe- 
mence, which makes all Bedford-square re-echo. 

If you take the pains to follow him, you find him 
loung'inehalf an hour at a print-seller's window, or 
at the show-glass of a buckle-shop, or cheapening a 
tooth-pick, or parading up and down Bond*street 
till he is tired, and then resting himself in a coffee- 
house; till he sallies forth to pay a few morning 
calls in the afternoon to people as idly busy as him- 
self ; and thus, with perhaps a gallop in Rotten row, 
gets rid of the tedious hours which intervene be- 
tween the hour of rising and the hour of dinner,. 

Mr. Patience, however, having had the ho^iour 
of invitation to dine with Sir Hurry, and seeing 
very little likelihood of being able to speak at pre- 
sent, upon the .real business which he came up from 
York about, attends punctually at seven. Sir Hur- 
ricane is not yet come home. But in about a quar- 
ter of an hour his arrival is announced with such a 
' rap as realizes the fictitious story of Salmoneus'n 
thunder. In he runs, puffing, blowing, and wiping 
his face ; and with a thousand interruptions makes 
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his apologies, declaring, thaf he came away now 
before ihe business that detained htm was brought 
to a conclusion. The dinner is now brought in, 
quiie spoiled either by over-doing, or by being kept 
till it 18 cold. " It cannot be helped, my dear; 
Mr. Patience will, I am siire, excuse it, as he knows 
every thing roust give way to business. Egad ! I 
am glad I thought of it. Has Leasum been here? 
I must write a line to him before I sit down. Do, 
pray'Mr. Patience, begln.-^I will be with you in a 
moment/' Away he goes to a corner of the room,- 
employs three or four footmen to bring paper, pen^ 
ink, letter*case« sealing-wax, and wax.taper ; curses 
the pen, curses the ink, tears the paper, flings it 
into the fire, then returns to dinner, vowing and 
protesting that he will get rid of this multiplicity of 
avocations which thus breaks in Upon his convivial 
pleasures. After sii^allowing a wing of a chicken, 
and two or three glasses of Madeira, he starts like 
one frightened in a dream, and striking his fureh^ad 
with his palm, deplores the treachery of his memory ; 
for he recollects too late, that he was to have dined 
with the Committee to day. But it does not signify ; 
if he gets there by nine o'clock, he shall be in time 
to do business, which is the main thing. At last, 
really weary with his own affected activity, he sits 
down and finishes his repast,, but not without several 
momentary fits of absence, many nods, shrugs, and 
broken soliloquies, significant of the multitude and 
profundity of his cogitations. 

Poor Patience diverts himself with the Baronet's 
absurdity ; but eats his dinner, and enjoys the con- 
versation of my Lady and the children, though he 
has not a hope of opening upon the business^ he 
came upon, as Sir Hurricane is to go out at nine, 
and he himself is obliged to set out in one of the 

vol.. II. c 
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night stages for Yorksbtre, He takes his lemne, «fser 
having agreed with Sir Hurry to transact the a^o- 
tiation by letter. 

Sir Hurry receives a long epistle from him in m 
few daysy and immediately sits down and writes tlie 
following answer, in a hand scarcely legible through 
extreme precipitation. 

'' Dear Sir, 
*' Yours is just come to hand. , It requires, I see, 
much consideration. But I cannot command a mo- 
ment's leisure. Hope to be able in a few months. 
Jaded to death. A dozen letters to write by this 
night's post ; besides a ronltiplicity of avocatioos in 
the evening. Excuse haste and blots. My servant 
waits to fold this letter. Hope he will direct it right. 
Yours, &C. in haste, 

*' HURRICAKE BUSTLETON." 

The next day, being Sunday, he fixes upon for his 
journey to Tunbridge-wells, and thence to Brighton 
on the Sunday following. , His own horses cannot 
run fast enough without injurv. They are there* 
fore sent down at leisure the clay before ; and four 
hacks are put to the coach, which is laden before, 
behind, at top, and at bottom. ** Sirrahs," he ex- 
claims to the post-boya, '< drive as fast as possible, 
especially through all the towns : I cannot bear to 
creep, like a snail, through a nasty town. Drive, 
I say, as if the devil was in you ; or I shall reroem« 
ber you, at the end of the stage, in a manner you 
will not like." At the same time, he holds up a 
yellow coin, which never fails to operate like a spur 
of the best construction. Away the horses fly, as 
if they had wings ; but luckily, they have not ; 
luckily, I say, for, if they had, they could not glo- 
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noosly bematter the coach from bottom to top with 
the mud of Kent-street* and the dirt of Lewisham 
and Bromley. The dogs bark ; children and nurses 
squall ; all the doors and windows are crowded with 
old maids and young maids; the hostlers at the inns 
admire, and holla to the three footmen who cpme 
calloping aJfler, ** Who is it? who is it?'*—" Sir 
Hurricane, Sir Hurricane,** they reply; and the 
whole town resounds the name of Sir Hurricane, 
the great Baronet, going to Tuiibridge. Two or 
three horses fall yictims ; but the Baronet arrives, 
fortunately, in time to have his hair dressed before 
he dines iett'^h'tSte with his Lady, at a little lodging 
in a vamped cottage on Mount-Misery. 

Sir Hurricane Bustl^ton is so rapid in his pro- 
gress, that it would tire even Pegasus himself to 
jEeep pace with him. I shall therefore take leave of 
bim at Mount- Misery, with reminding him that 
true dignity is never in a hurry ; and assuring him, 
that the hurry of importance so much affected in 
travelling, and all the other motions, by those who 
have really nothing important to do, increases their 
insignificance in the eyes of men of sense, by show- 
ing how contemptible a shift they are driven to, 
merely to exhibit the external appearance of that 
consequence which they do not possess, and cannot 
acquire by riches and titles, unaccompanied with per- 
aooal merit. 
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I 

i , EVBNINO XLII. 

t 

On a Latin Poem on the Art of Nursing, 

PhtsicI'Aks have often written didactic poems on 
various subjects connected with the business of their 
faculty. Armstrong's poem on Health is one of the 
best 1 have seen ; but the Si/philis of Fracastorius 
and the Padotrophia of Sammarthanus are not with- 
out distinguished beauty^ 

. Though Sammarthantis's Pcedotrophia^ or Art oF 
Nursing, is in Latin ; yet the poet descends to such 
minute precepts as really concern the nurses and 
gossips, who, unless they are as expert in the Latin 
as in the vulgar tongue> will not be the better for 
them. 

. The following passage^ in which the poef recom- 
mends to mothers thie suckling of their own infants* 
is exquisitely beautiful :, 

Ipse etiaih Alpinis yfllose in caatibus ixrsa?, 

JpsflB etiam tigres, et quicquid ubique ferarum est, 

Debita servandis concedunt ubera natis ; 

Tu, quam miti animo natura beiiigna creavit, 
'EiUpere9ferUiaefiraif nee te tna tangant^ 
; Pignora, nee querulos puei^ e giitture planctus ; 
. . Nee lacrymas misereris, opemqup injusta recuses, 

'Quam pnestai^ tuum est, quae te pendebit ab una ? 

Ciyus onus teneris hserebit dulce lacertis 

Infelix puer, et molli se pectore stemet? 

Dulcia quis pruni captabit gaudia risus, 

Et primas voces, et blsesaa murmura lingua ? 

Tune fruenda alii potes ista relinquere, demens, 

Tantique esse putas teretis servare papillae. 

Integrum decus et juvenilem in pectore florem ? 

Tu, cui concedunt meliorem numina ment^m, 
Sume ultro quodcunque operie, quodcunque laboris, 
Ut serves opus ipsa tuum et pia munera prestes. 
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** The very beart on the Alpioe rocks, the very 
tigers themselTes, and the fiercest wild beasts on the 
£k» of the earthy give suck to their young ones. Will 
jou then, whom nature -has kindly formed with ten- 
der sympathy, exceed the brutes in cruelty ? And 
will you not suffer the little pledges of voor own 
lores to touch you, and will you not pity the moans 
'ttid tears of the poor infants ? And wilt you refuse 
TOUT aid, which it is .your duty to afford, and which 
depends upon you afone ? In whose arms shall the 
sweet buTclen be laid ; on whose soft bosom shatl the 
poor child redine ? Who first shall taste the delight 
of the first smiles, listen to the first syllables,' and 
the babbling of its lisping tongue ? Ah, foolish wo-> 
nan ! will you let another enjoy all this pleasure ? 
Is it worth while to lose so much for the sake of pre- 
senring beauty and delicacy of shape ? 

** I exhort you, who, by the Blessing of heayen, 
bave better principles, to take upon you whatever 
trouble and fatigue may attend this maternal duty, 
that you may preserve your own work, and perform 
the piotts office of a good mother/' 

I must leave this passa^ to be dilated on by htis* 
bands who wish to inculcate the salutary doctrine 
which they contain. The verses gave me a high 
opinion of the taste and sensibility of their writer ; 
and it would be a happy circumstance for < babes and 
•acklings,' if they could be as persuasive as they are 
pleasing. 

1 will add another passage, excellent both fin* its 
advice and composition, on giving the child due 
exercise : 

Nee minus inde agita, sublataque roolHbus ulnis 
Interdum excrce leni corpuscula motu, 
Multa hUari simul ore jocans : neque clausa reconde 
Usfjiie domi in latcbri;*, sed apcrtas defer in auras, 
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' I>ttm nulls sudo nebulae, dum purior aBtber, ; * 
£t nitidum lenes ludunt per inane Favoni ; 
Ut coelo et Tari4 gavisus imagine rerum 
AuueBcat luci puer, Authoremque potentem 
Quk potit, admirans primis agnoscat ab annis. 

» » ' ^ . 

** Exercise their little bodies with a gentle motion^ 
talking to them at the same time cheerHiUy. Neither 
keep them within doors always, but carry, them into 
the open air, whi]e the sky is s^rene> while the air is 
clear, and the zephyrs play around ; that the little 
one, rejoicing at the sight of heaven and the various 
objects around hhn, may be accustomed to the light 
of day, and, struck with admiration, learn even from, 
his infancy to venerate, in some degree^ the Almighty 
Maker." 

Monsieur de St« M'arthe, or Sammarthanus, as he 
Is classically called, is a poet of the first class among 
the imitators of ancient elegance. He was bom in 
15S6, and died in 1623. 

. Like the poets of his time, he has furnished a vo- 
lume divided into Lyrics^ Elegies^ Sylvte^ Epigram^ 
mata^ et Cantica, or Sacred Poems. The PtBdotro" 
phid is the. best of his works ; but he who has a taste 
for modern Latin poetry, will find much entertain- 
ment in every part of his volume. 

Subjoined to the poems are three books of Elopa 
in prose, which contain many entertmning biograplii- 
cal anecdotes of French literati, in a classisal style, 
and a diction, that, though it may perhaps be thought 
too fiorid, is yet engaging, because it is animated. 
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* ... , . ., 

Evening XLIII. . 

Xhi the Necessity of Latin, to understand with Accu- 
racy many English Words J espectally in our old 
' Writers, 

I HAVE often maintained the necessity of under- 
standing Latin and Greek in order to understand 
English completely ; and I have heard the doctrine 
controverted, and attributed to a pedantical desire 
of enhancing the value of the learned languages. 
• The authors of the last century afford many proofs 
of this necessity. I have accidentally noticed the fol- 
lowing passages in the works of Bishop Taylor, and 
they appear to me to be decisive. 

The bishop says, in his Ductor Dubitantiunii '' The 
Arabian physicians endeavour to elevate and lessen 
the miraculous conception." 

' A mere English reader will either not understand 
this at all, or understand it in such a manner as to 
tender it, contradictory and nonsensical. He will 
iiDdeirstand ' ' elevate' in its present signification, to 
raise or' exalt : whereas the author means quite the 
contrary, * to depress and to lower/ The Bishop had 
the Latin elevare in his mind, which signifies to dimi- 
nv^j detract from, or extenuate. In some editions 
tl^e word is altered by somebody who did not under- 
stand, it, and instead of <* devote"* is printed << aUe* 
viate*.** • 

** In the same page he says, " St. John was listened 
to by king and people, by doctors and by idiots, by 
I^arisees and Sadducees." 

* Hooker, in his Ecclesiastical Politic, uses the same word in 
the same sense-—" There are that elevate too much the ordina- 
rie, &c. means.** Book v. sect. 59. 
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A mere English reader will not fail to understand 
fools by idiots, and will conclude that the Bishop in« 
tended to say that St. John was^ittended to by wise 
men and fools. But as the ^ishop means by the con- 
text to honour St. John, it is impossible to conceive 
that he would say» as a compliment to him, that he 
was listened to bv ' idiots* in the synonymous sense 
with * FOOLS.' The truth is, that the Bishop had ^ho 
Greek idiotai in view^ and only meant that St. John, 
was listened to by all ranks and conditions, by the 
learned and the unlearned; for ipiotai signifies the 
common people, the vulgar herd, as distinguished 
from the learned, or people of condition. 

A great multitude of instances might be produced 
from the same learned audior; but these happened to 
occur while I was reading his admirable little treatise 
inserted in the fourth chapter and first book of the 
Ductor Dttbiiantiunif entitled An Instance of Moral 
Demonstration, or a Conjugation of Probabilities, 

r roving that the Religion of Jesus Christ is from God. 
advise my reader attentively to consider that excel- 
lent piece, not only as a most ingenious composition, 
but as exhibiting, in a striking point, many unan- 
sfverable arguments in favour of Ciiristianity. 

I beg leave to present him, as an inducement, with 
tlie following specimen, on the internal evidence of 
'the divinity of Jesus Christ's religion: 

** It is a doctrine perfective of human nature, that 
teaches us to love God, and to love one another, to 
hurt no man, and to do good to every man ; k * pro* 
pines* to us the noblest, the highest, and the bravest 
pleasures of the world ; the joys of diarity, the rest 
of innocence, the peace of quiet spirits, the wealth of 
beneficence, and forbids us onlv to be beasts and to 
be devils ; it allows all that God and nature intended^ 
and only restrains the excrescencies of naturc> and 
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forbids UB to take pleasure in that which is' the only 
entertaidnMHit of devils> in murders and revenges, ma* 
)ice, and spiteful words and actions; it permits cor- 
poral pleasures where they .can best minister to 
health and societies, to conversation of families, and 
honour of communities; it teaches men to keep their 
words, that themselves maybe secured in all their 
just interests ; and to do gdod to others, that good 
may be done to them ; it forbids bicinjg one another, 
that we may not be devoured by one another; and 
commands obedience to superiors, that we may not 
be ruined. in confusions; it combines governments, 
^and confirms all good laws, and makes peace, and 
oppoMS and prevents wars where they are not just, 
and where they are not necessary. It is a religion 
that is life and spirit, not consisting in ceremonies 
and external amusements, but in the services of the 
heart, «nd the real fruit of lips and hands, that is, of 
good words and good deeds; it bids us to do that to 
God which is ameaUe to bis excellencies, that is, 
worship him wim the best thing we have, and make 
all things else minister to it ; it bids us to do that to. 
our neighbour by which he may be better: it is the 
perfection of the natural law, and agreeable to our 
natural necessities, and promotes our natural ends 
and designs; it does not destroy reason, but in-, 
structs it in very many things, and complies with it 
in all: it hath in it both heat and light, and is not 
more effectual than it is beauteous : it promises every 
thing that we can desire, and yet promises nothing 
but what it does effect ; it proclaims war against an 
vices, and generally does command every virtue: it 
teaches us with ease to mortify those affections 
which reason durst scarce reprove, because she hath 
not strength enough to conquer : and it does create 
in us those virtues which reason of herself never 
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knevr, nudf after thejr are knomi^ touii never approve 
SQffigieetljr. It le a doctrine in which notkii^ la ait* 
perfluoua or burdeoaoniey nor yet is there any thing 
wanting which can procure happinesa to aQankindy or 
by which God can be glorified : and^if wisdom^ and 
mereyi and justice^ ana simplicity) and holkefa^ and 
fHirity, and medcness, and contentedaess, and cbit« 
ntjy be Images of Gad and ncyz of divinity, then tlial 
doctrine in which all these shine so glorinQsly, and 
in which nothing eke^ ia inffrediant, aauat needa be 
from God : and that all this is true in th& ddctrwe of 
Jeaua, needs no other probation but the reading ot 
the words." 

But to return to the subject on which thia paper 
began : I venture to affirm that no miEin, however 
sensible and well informed in other respects^ can im- 
derstand completdy the works of Taylor, Hooker» 
Milton, and many other most celebrated old Engltsk 
writers', without an accurate knowledge of Latin and 
Greek etymolo^. Yet, alas i how many are bhter 
enemies to Latin and Greek, to whom^ I am pretty 
Bitrei those languages never did any barm I 
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Evening XLIV, 

Or ihe Prints in Prayer Books, Bibies, and other 

religious Books, 

Therm cao be no doubt but that they ^ho added 
prinu to reiigioiM books, intended io a$8ist the 
reader io raising io his miad clear and striking ideas 
of sacred things ; but tbe artists they eroployedbAve 
commonly been so kijudicioiis as to render figu^res 
of a most serious and solemn kind objects of derision. 

AH graphical representations of God the Father 
are to be disapproved ; for, instead of exalting our 
idea of the Deity, they elevate (to use a word in the 
sense animadverted on in the preceding Evening) or 
lower it. In thinking of God, imagination Ibrms an 
flbseure but grand image of a sublime existenoet 
iCTAEl FA] AN, and tbe heart adores it; but the hand 
of the artist at once diminishes its grandeur, and 
divests it of its glory. Think of die great God of 
heaven and earth drawn by a painter under the 
figure of a little decrepit old man with a long beard 
sitting in an elbow chair. 

The Scripture introduces God speaking or ap- 
pearing with terrific majesty. ** The earth shooktUie 
heavens also dropped at the presence of the JLord. 
Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, at 
the presence of the God of Jacob ; xvhioh turned the 
rock into a standing xoater^ ihejlint into a fountain of 
VBoters" It belongs to injudicious limners and sculp- 
tors to render this < presence' familiar. Hayman 
has one or two designs for Newtons Milton, in 
which God is introduced ; and in that which is pre. 
fixed to the sixth book, the Deity appears terribly, 
end the artist has shown great akiil; bat yet he 
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could never equal iroaginatioD, and therefore his 
best efforts appear defective. Obscurity aggrandises 
images of celestial beings ; once delineate them on 
paper, .and render the idea clear and determipate^ 
an i you put an end to the awe of the beholder. 

lean easily understand, and readily admire, as a 
JBtrong poetical figure, the touching 'of Isaiah's hat^ 
lowed lips with fire ; but I cannot admire the en-r 
graver's representation, in some Bibles, of an angel 
trom heaven with a blacksmith's tongs burning the 

poor prophet's lips with a live coal. • 

. . • * 

Quodcunque ottendis mihi ac mcrediuhu odu Hoft. 

Such sights I hate and disbelieve. 

There is a great analogy between poetry and paint* 
ing ; but tyet poetry may represent many things with 
great vivacity and beauty which will not bear an ex- 
act delineation on paper or canvass, without a shock. 
ing bathos. 

The representations of Satan, in many serious 
books, is so ridiculous, that one would almost ima- 
gine the artist intended to laugh at tbie idea of such 
a being. Who can bear some prints of demoniacsj 
where the'possessled'are exhibited vomiting .up little 
black devils with cliyveh feet and long tails ? If ar- 
tists thought such figures likely to . excite or pre^ 
serve devotion, they must have been as weak as their 
admirers. 

But as they have erred by faroiliarity, so also, from 
ill-placed grandeur. The Nativity has ever been the 
favourite subject of painters. - Truth ; required that 
they should exliibit a stable ; but, in order to dig- 
Jiify so .mean a ^ilace, they usually introduce a su* 
p^ib and fiuted column of -the Grecian architecture. 
The ox^ the. ass, and the manger,. are faintly cxhi« 
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bited ; but the grand pillar strikes the. spectator 
with ideas of sumptuous magnificence. The birth 
of our Saviour in tnis humiliating place was intended 
to recommend humility by't(ie force of example: 
but the painter comes, and, by a strange metamor- 
phorsis, converts the stable to a gorgeous palace. 
The artifice intended to raise veneration causes con- 
tempt, and the apparent falsehood is highly indecent 
when it obtrudes itself among the pages of a Holy 
Bible. . 

Few books have had a greater popularity than- the 
works of Bishop Taylor. Several of them are adorn* 
ed with good plates by Faithorne ; but disgraced by 
others of a riaiculous kind. . The frontispiece to the 
Rules 6£ holy Dying cannot but excite mirth even 
in those who do not habitually sit in the seat of the 
scomer. On one side is the statue of a clergyman 
in his canonicals, with the inscription on the basej 
Mercurius Christianus. In the clouds, opposite to 
him, is the figure of an old man, with a flag in one 
hand and a crown in the other, in a sitting posture, 
intended to represent Jesus Christ My reader will 
immediately see the absurdity of introducing Mer» 
curius in the same picture with our Saviour. On 
the other side is. represented, in a most childish 
manner, hell and the devil. Here the figures are 
shockingly deformed ; but they are calculated to 
strike terror into none but children, and those who 
labour under the weakest superstition. The book, 
in many parts, is excellent, and has been read by 
the devout with great edification. It is to be re- 
gretted that it was deformed' by such a picture, 
which appears to be dictated by folly, which is lu- 
dicrous in the eyes of every sensible observer, and 
which might have been dispensed with ; * 
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possU dud qxtia nne istis. Hdiu 

Because we can do without tliexn. 

The prints inserted in the Common Prayer B(»ok9 
are of a kind which nona but the ignorant and vul- 
gar can admire ; and even they can receive no ad-> 
vantage from them. Sudi persons may be diverted 
by tliein from devotion, instead of being guided to 
it, or animated init. The cut entitled Jesus tempted 
by the Devil, is almost as ludicrous as if it had come 
from Hogarth or Bunbury. The devil has a crown 
and scepire, a modern coat, apparently a pair of 
bootSf and from his rump hangs a tail resembling 
what is called a pig. tail. 

Endeavours to represent the Trinity by a triangle 
with a dove in the centre, might be ^ared. The 
miraculous gift of tongues has been lowered in the 
leader's conception by the paiiiiter's art. In most 
sculptures angels are too much familiarised to l>e 
revered. 

In Sparke's Feasts an^ Fasts there is an engraving 
to represent our Saviour's passion. He is drawn 
prajring in the garden, and supposed to be saying—* 
«< father, if thou wilt, take this cup from roe, j&rc. 
And there appeared an angel from heaven comfort- 
ing him." The cup is in this {Jace evidently a 6gu* 
rative expcession ; but the artist represents an an^l 
actually reaching out of the clouds a real cup, in the 
form of a common drinking glass or rummer, and 
banding it in the altitude of a tavern-waiter holding 
out a goblet of wine. 

Nelson's Festivals is an excellent book, and a great 
favourite with ail the devout. I am concerned that 
it shpuld be disgraced by two paltry plaitos, as fron* 
tispieces, whioh lessen the reverence due to tbe 
whole subject. On the back ground of one are our 
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Saviottr and Satan on the mountain. Satan is repre* 
sented with a tail, as usual ; and, if he had not wingg, 
trould present the idea of a cat standing upon her 
hinder legs. It is improbable that any Christian 
<:an be delighted or improved by sucli figures ; but 
it is certain, that many may be offended by themy 
and lose that veneration for sacred things, which was 
favourable to their virtue and their peace. 

By inspecting populaa books of devotion, many 
other absurd prints might easily be pointed out ; 
but I mean not to increase the ridicule. I wish all 
such disgraceful prints could be torn out and com- 
Anitted to the flames. What an idea ftiust a Maho. 
metan or a sensible Indian entertain of Christianity, 
when he sees such silly figures in bookii sanctioned 
by the most awful authority ? 

I know it will be said tlmtsuch prints are intended 
only for weak brethren and sisters, for children, and 
old men and women in their dotage. Perhaps this 
is true ; but others unavoiuably see then^, and they 
suggest a ridiculous idea on sacred subjects, not 
easily to be banished when once admitted. He who 
has 80 far divested himself of natural awe as to laugh 
at what is venerable, will not, without a greater effort 
than most men are willing to make, raise in his mind 
a due degree of respect, in the contemplation of hea* 
ven itself and its almighty King. 

The greatest painters whom the world has yet 
seen, have shown that they were able to represent 
sacred subjects, not only without lowering them, but 
with great addition to their inherent sublimity. They 
diose grand subjects, and their genius expanded to 
grasp the magnitude. Such, and such only, may be 
imitated by the little artists who draw for common 
books of devotion ; but I think it would be a good 
rule, never to represent cither the God omnipotent, 
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or the Evil Spirit, enibodled. Painters should not 
deviate into heathienism : bv confounding Jehovah 
with Jqpiler, or Satan with Pluto. What niortal 
hand shall presume to paint Him in a mortal form 
and a material vestment, who is diffused over all 
space, and who clothes himself with light as with a 
garment ? 

Let the limner practise an excdlent rule suggested 
by Horace for the poet : 

Qua detperat tractata nUeteerg pone reHnqttai, 

The subject which he cannot adorn, let him pru- 
dently decline. 
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EvBKiyo XLV* 

On the SAf^y 4ind Happitsm efu LifotjfObscurihf. 

The Choice cX H^rculeB> iiififd other pieces of a «• 
Tnilar tendency to be foond among the ancient mo- 
ralffttd, w^^e a beautffol and efficacious nsode of con- 
veying a fine moral lesson. Tiiey povreHlilly stimu- 
lated the minds of y^ung persons to neglect the 
blandishments of vice, and to follow virtue over the 
rugged steep that leads to glory. Hercules made 
an honoufln^le choice ; and his exampie was intended 
to fire the soul with emulative ardour. 

Ambidtdti like his is useful, as it calls for tlnrae 
fine exertions which contribute to meUorate the con- 
ditr&n of mai), to improve all that Providence has 
allotted hfim^ to petfect art, and to adorn society* 
Happy it is for the public thai ^man is so formed aa» 
f«r the sake of faioe, to relinqxiish ease^ and devote 
Ilia littfe^ hfis health, and his life, to labours, which, 
wMle Ihey dignify hmiself) enrich, enlbeltish, and 
aggrandi^ an eaipfre. 

And gtesit is we pleasure attendant on exertion, 
and sweet thet^wsfrdof apj^toudingfellow-creaturea^ 
wteti the ^exevtkta tfi viit<feii« aard successful. 

Mitgnum, Uef iriendo ; wed dot nM^larUi drtt. 

But there is a great deal of unsucc^sful exertion 
itt Iporsvit of fame, and masy^ «fter sowing in pain 
and ldl>oiir^ reap only <a harvest of disa|>pointmeot« 

For theaake of these^imd<of others who find not 
opportunities to ^tingoish themselves, it is useful 
to suggest consolatory topics ; such as point out the 
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pains and penalties of fame, and the ease and plea- 
sure of a life led in retirement. Nor is it fair to at- 
tribute whatever i&*iBaid on this side of the question, 
to the same motive wliich induced the fox to exclaim 
thai the grapes wer/^ sour. Th^re are certainly a 
thousand solid comforts to be enjoyed in a state of 
obscurity, which 'are .bartered for the flattering di- 
stinction of popular applause. . 

He who is labouring to emerge from obscurity, and 
whose mdttos are the jspirited passages of Virgil, 

* — >teiitaii9a via est, 'qu& me quoque possim 

ToUere humo, yictorque^viruqi yolita^e per on,— 

-^—aliquid jamdudum inVsdere magnum 
i. Mens agitat nuhi: necplacida contenta quielK at, 

VXBG. 

immediately draws upon himself the watchful eyes 
of competition. His equals, over whom he attempts 
to rise, shoot at him from the ground the shafU of 
envy, and those whovhav^ already risen, assail him 
from the turret with the missile weapons of jealousy. 
The success and final result of his attempts are doubt- 
ful ; but, in the mean time, the wounds and arrows 
of ou^riageous enemies are sensibly felt, and often in- 
flict on his peace a wound that admits no cure. 
. When a man is once rendered conspicuous, once 
become the subject of conversation, not only those 
who envy his distinction, but those who, from want 
of sense or of knowledge, misunderstand his conduct 
or mistake his meaning, employ themselves, by se- 
cret influence or open enmity, to bring him down to 
thefir own level. 

' The greatest excellence is the most likely to be 
misunderstood ; for tew are qualified to be compe-. 
ient judges of singular pre-eminence. It is a just 
opinion, that they who would form k sound judge- 
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ment in learning, in arts, or in life, of an exalted de- 
gree of perfection, must themselves possess it, and be 
able, while they give the criticism, to furnish the ex- 
ample. 

From the malice of envy^ the mistakes of ignorance^ 
the levity of thoughtlessness^ it is impossible that he 
who is lifted up and become a mark, should not 
frequently be wounded with a poisoned arrow. If he 
has sensibility, his condition must be painful though 
ft may be exalted. Like the traveller on a bleak 
liill, he must.bide the pelting of the pitiless storm, and 
envy the shepherd in the vale his hovel and his cot. 

It is a trite remark, that the smallest specks are 
most visible in the whitest raiment. The common 
infirmities of human nature, arising from bodily sick- 
ness or momentary ill-temper, are noticed in con. 
spicuous characters, and exaggerated by malicious 
ingenuity. They are remembered long, and perhaps 
never forgiven. In a common man, who would have 
taken notice of such peccadilloes as are handed to 
posterity of Samuel Johnson f The little infirmities 
of the man, have given such offence as to prejudice 
many against the writer. 

But the votary of fame will not be troubled with 
externals only. He has within him a restless spirit, 
which suffers not his eyelids to close, in the soft 
hours when unambitious mortals enjoy the sweetest 
slumber ; and while others taste the delight of obli- 
vious slumber, . 

of him it may be said, he must not spend the night 
in sleep^ 

—01/ xt^n x^tfitv^^oy ivTiitP. 

A state of such solicitude cannot but lose many 
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solid ^tififk(iti<m6, thotngh it should foe allbwed, as 
is indeed ttilte, that thre altehiiite exettatton of hope 
and fear is iHtiei^ded with considerable delight^ in 
consequence of the exercise it affords to the aoiaial 
spiHts iiiid td the imaginatiion. 

It ^ei^ easy HO add on this s!kbject» M abubd^nce 
of common-pkce tettiarics on laitibition, g;lory> vhnity« 
fkta^f e^sj^, ret^iti^t; but tHi^ kind'of comnaoq- 
piace, Wliieh ev^ty one ail<>Ws to be Iroe and solid> 
evet'jr dne h^lects, becaHfiev like Hte sun, it ie self"* 
evident iasd fi^iliat*. I wish to dmw iny reflectidtia 
fi^otti real obserViitidns on life ; 

Kespicere exemplar vitae et veras lupc ducere voces. I^or^ 

Ftcitti )peh\ observation, then, I am ^le to pnn 
XTounoe, that pe^soms wivo live in their families a re^- 
gul^r and temperate life, performfng thieir relative 
social and rel%iou8 dut^, appear to enjey more 
tranquiiltty and 'self*][MySEpes8ion, than the Varioua 
trfbes that are struggling to emerge from the level 
Qfn which thehr bitifh and circumstanced 'have |)laced 
them. Sufeh as these, ever restless, taste not tbe 
pleasures of. repose; and as th^ destres "of aYnbttioiv 
like those of avaride, increase li^ith posses^km, they 
are strange^, sto long as they live, to contentnent^ 
thb sweetest ingredient "bf life. 

Wben it is considered, that besides die <5ertainty 
ivf incurring slander ttnd misrepresentation^ of feelin|p 
much uneasiness, and of forgoing many most de- 
sirable comforts, the /imbitious -are also in danger 
of infamy where they expected fame, and eontempt 
where they demanded honour, they will^ it is ta be 
hoped, repress their ardour, and learn to seek en- 
joyment in governing themselves and their families 
according to wisdom arid justice. Arid let them not 
(hink that the public smi(^e is deserted by theiii ; 
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ibr when every man, according to the Scriptuie rule, 
studies to be quiet, and to mind his own business, 
the public will be better served than by the officious 
interference of pragmatical actiyity» 

Though the favour , and applause of men may 
gratify vanity, and promote pecuniary interest, for 
a few years, yet of how little value will they appear 
at the close of life !. Men know but little of each 
other's real character and merit, and frequently err 
by undervaluing and overvaluing them. They have 
onea lavished fame and glory on the undeserving, 
and denied them, at least during life, to their greatest 
benefactors. 

Milton had very little reputation as a poet while 
alive. And as to posthumous fame, 

£S post fata veni't gloria, s&m venit 

Churchill had. a thousand times more popularity 
vFhile he lived than Milton. He owed his popular 
ri ty to politics. These interested the factions of the 
times. Milton's age was indeed factious and tur- 
bulent enough ; but he did not write political poetry. 
And the violent partizans^ of his time cared little for 
old Adam and Eve, and the blissful scenes of Eden*s 
Garden. 

Men are so apt to envy, to err, and to be ungrate- 
ful, that a wise man will take care, if possible, not to 
let the fabric of his happiness rest on a pillar 90 
tottering as the people's favour. He will endeavour 
to do good 9nd to act reasonably, and leave popu- 
larity to follow her own caprice, and not let it be 
said of him, that his health and happiness depend on 
applause or the want of it. 

Flalxna n^^ta macnim, donata reducit opimum. Hoa. 
It is the great business of Christians to rise above 
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the world, to do right actions, not as men-pleasers» 
but .unto God and their own consciences ; and happy 
they who quietly walk in theif pilgrimage through 
this world through the vale of peace, neither pur« 
suing fame, nor declining it when it comes as the 
temporal reward of goodness, but looking for appro^^ 
batioit to Him who seeth the heartj and whose ap- 
probation is the only true glory. 

But even here tniih tnust be on his guard against 
vain- glory ; f^ many have appeared to be religiotis^ 
and to despise glory^ Who were anxiously seeking it, 
deceiving themselves and others* ** Sape homoy** says 
St, Austin, " de varus glorice ^ofttcmptuy vctriius gto* 
riaittr" 
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Eybning XL VI. 

On Prejudices against religious Books, 

I HOPE my readers will not think that I deviate into . 
an uninteresting subject, when in the course of the 
Winter Evenings^ I am sometimes led to consider 
that which is the business of every man, and Gu more 
important thantlie finest disquisitions isx Sciencei 
Ethics, Arts, and the Belles Le^.tres : 
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iEqui pauperibus prodeet, locupletibua aeque, 

JEqu^f neglectum, pueris, jM^nibusqpe nocebit. Hok. 

The solemn stillness oi a solitary Winter Evening 
naturally leads to the contemplation of religion. In- 
deed, a subject in which all men are at all times 
deeply concerned, can never be unseasonable. 

I am sorry to observe, tliat such subjects should 
be considered as dull. But I was surprised u little 
while ago, on mentioning my design to touch on re* 
ligious topics, to hear from a sensible man, that he > 
wished I would not, as I might depend upon it, my 
bode would be more generally acceptable if religious 
topics were entirely excluded. *^ If you write a re- 
ligious book/' he said, <' y^u must expect few readers 
but old women with their spectacles ; you will stand 
no chance of getting rid of tlie. copies, unless the So- 
cieties for promoting religious knowledge, and for 
the propagation of ttie Gospel, should think proper 
to give them away." 

This prejudice against religious books, which I fear 
is too prevalent among those who call themselves 
men of pleasure, gaiety, and fdshion^ is very unfor- 
tunatey as it tends to cut off some oi' tlie best odpe^ 
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tunities of deriving a knowledge of tbat^ which, 
through ignorance alone, thev rashly despise. 

Indeed it rauft be acknowledged, that in the great 
abundance of religious books, for which this country- 
is remarkable, there are many which rather injure 
the cause which they were written to advance. They 
were perhaps only written for a particular sect or 
persuasion ; and when they fall into the hands of 
those who are not attached to any party, but judge 
from their own reason and unbiassed sentiments, they 
excite ideas unfavourable to religion in general. A 
poor style, wretched arguments, cant, hypocrisyy 
fanaticism, will give a disgust to the sober-minded ; 
and much more to those who are little inclined to 
serious ideas, however well recommended by a po- 
lished style, and a dispassionate appeal to reason. 

Yet such books may perhaps prodiice a good 
effect among those classes for whom they were in- 
tended, though they appear, to persons of education, 
replete with gross absurdity. They are not therefore 
to be utterly despised, though they may be neglected; 
and it is unfair and ill-judged to form an idea of all 
religion and all religious treatises from the zealous 
but poor attempts of an illiterate bigot. It is like 
forming a judgement of ^11 poetry from the works of 
Blackmore. Though, be it always remembered, that 
the disciples were poor fishermen ; that religion may 
be understood without critical erudition ; and that 
many a good man without learning has compre- 
hended the vital and essential parts of religion,- < the 
religion of the. heart,' better than the most learned 
professor of theology in the most celebrated uni- 
versity. While the one was inspecting dictionaries, 
the other was examining his own bosom ; while th^ 
one was toiling at languages, the other was engaged 
in labours of love. , 
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There are in the English language great numbers 
of religious hooks, which cannot fall under the cen<- 
aure of absurdity, but are at once rational and beau- 
tiful. I wish my reader to enter on the study of re- 
ligion by reading them, and he will afterwards relish 
real piety wherever he finds it, even though it should 
appear in a style of rude simplicity. 

But many fashionable freethinkers are much con- 
versant in polite xmd classical authors ; and to pass 
from them to some of the simple works of mere de- 
votees, is too violent a transition. Jt is for that reason 
that I recommend to them the sermons of the best 
writers ; and hope they will not be so far prejudiced 
against them as to condemn them unexamined. 

After a taste shall have been formed for religious 
subjects from the works of Addison, Hooker, Ham- 
mond, Taylor, Grotius, Bishop Bull, Dr. Lardner, 
Locke, Clarke, and all the sermon writers o£ the first 
class, the mind will learn to take a pleasure even in 
those books of humble piety, where the excellence 
of the thoughts and doctrines must shine by its own 
lustre, unadorned with the graces of language. 

It is natural to suppose, that human inquiry will 
be most willingly conversant on the most import- 
ant subjects. Life, death, and immortality, have in 
them an inherent importance, in comparison with 
which all other things appear like dust in the 
balance. There are consequently more books, I 
believe, in divinity than in any other department 
of literature. 

But can I, after so many and so valuable labours, 
add any thing useful ? I fear not ; yet as religion is 
a subject that must frequently be considered by all 
who think with seriousness, I have also frequently 
considered it, and shall beg leave sometimes to write 
my thoughts of it* with that humility which becomes 
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all men, and which perhaps may be particularly re- 
quired in me. 

I am struck with awe at the very subject. A poor 
frail mortal sits down to examine the works and 
words of his omnipotent Maker. If he should mistake 
in his conclusions, he may offend God, and lead 
others into dangerous temptation. 

But he is encouraged by example. He is en- 
couraged by the authority which commissions many 
to expound the Scriptures, and to teach the people. 
And if errors are errors of judgement only, unac- 
companied with presumption, there is every reason 
to believe them venial. 

General prejudices against religious writings are 
highly unreasonable ; for what is religion but moral 
philosophy under a higher sanction than the best 
human reason could give it ; what but the best efforts 
of human reason, controlled and directed by the will 
ofGod? 

And can it be illiberal, narrow, unphilosophical, 
or in any respect unworthy of the most exalted of 
the human race, to study this will of God? to trace 
the beams of celestial light wherever the least glioi- 
xnering appears in this darkling vale ? 

' The study of divinity, or Christian philosophy^ is 
a sublime employment of our faculties woithv of the 
greatest philosophers. What are mathematics, lan- 
guages, arts^ to the contemplation df the great foun- 
tain of all knowledge, of all beauty, of all excellence, 
the Father of Lights ? 

Totally to neglect the topics of religion in my 
Winter £venings, would, I think, be a culpable 
omission ; and I hope few readers are so little at- 
tentive to their chief concern as to think whatever is 
said on that subjecti however imperfectlyi destitute 
of intcreiit. 
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After so much haa been written in thif coantrybf 
the heroes of Christianity, I can indeed hope to add 
but little ; but if I only turn the attention of a feir 
to the subject, the attempt will not be useless; and 
what pleasure arising from polite letters and classical 
knowledge can equal that of seeking for one s sdi« 
and showing to others, the THriiGs that bxloxo 
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Evening XLVII. 



On the Character of a Parish Priest, 

In the estimation of reason, few, if any, employ-- 
Bients are more honourable than that of the pastor 
of a parish, the true Shepherd of his people. It is the 
business of his life to diffuse happiness and knowledge* 
His own wants, and those of his family, require some 
regard to pecuniary emolument, and justify an en- 
deavour to obtain a competency ; but his attention 
to lucre is but secondary and subordinate. His pro* 
fessional employment, and the purpose of his life, is 
the communication of happiness and knowledge : a 
most honourable profession, to be seeking wisdom at 
the fountain, and to be dispensing it liberally to all 
who ask for it« 

I am speaking of the profession, not of the pro- 
fessors. 1 am aware that many a satirical tongue 
will be ready io detract from them, when compared 
to the profession in theory, and to exaggerate in them 
those liuman frailties which in others they would 
palliate. But even when I descend from the pro- 
fession to the professors, I think I may affirm, that 
in no rank of society are more respectable members- 
to be found than in the clerical. They ought, it will 
be said, to be superior in leaiHing and virtue to others, 
as the master sheuld excel 1 his scholars, and as their 
studies and education tend to the advancement of 
human excellence to its highest perfection. Human 
frailty excepted, they have been, and oflen are, what 
tliey ought to be, in the eye of reasonable expecta- 
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tioD. It is not possible to satisfy the demaiiids of 
fimaticism, purit^nism, and enthusiasm. 

Dr. John Burton, a well- known classical scholar, 
seems to have viewed the character of a parish priest 
^th singular admiration. He frequently speaks of 
it with a degree of rapture. The following passage 
from his Sacerdos ParoecUdis is pleasing: 

O felix studu, qui non ingloria runs 
Otia tutus agit, procul ambitione metuque ! 
Qui rccolens quicquid dignura saptente bonoqutt 
IVovidus aetemse medltatur scria vitas. 
Gaudia despiciens peritura ; Deoque Tocanti, 
Cujus sacra g^t, magno lietatus honore, 
Impendit curas, animamque relinquit in astria. 
Non ilium potuit Syren, damnosa voluptas, 
Flectere, non miseros agitans discordia cives. 
Nee malesuadus honos, ncc lucri prava cupido ; 
Sed pietas, ooelumque Fides amplexa, remotum 
Ad majmn vocat ; fortunam dona ferentem 
Subjiciens pedibus rigidique pericula sati, 
Atque alio patriam monstrans sub sole jacentenu 

Felix qui, lat^ torbantibus aequora ventis, 
CiTiles tuta prospcctat ab arce tumultus, 
Immnnis culpae, simul immunisque pericU ! 
Caetera securus sancto vacat usque labor! 
SeduluB et populo prodesae Deoque placere. 

He proceeds to exemplify the character by the 
instances of Bernard Gilpin, Hooker, Herbert, and 
Hales. To these a long list of men might be added, 
of whom it is doubtful whether they had not acquired 
a participation of angelic perfection even in this low 
abode. They seem to have been sent by Providence 
as models of excellence, to show at what height 
human nature can arrive by its virtuous efforts, as- 
sisted with divine grace, notwithstanding its inherent 
weakness and corruption. 
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' Many parish priests no lesi^ exemplary than th^se 
have djjea unknown, 



■caruerunt quia vate sacro. 



Multitudes who lived in the practice of every Chris- 
tian virtue, and died in the faith, truly saints, if any- 
mortal can possess that title, now sleep in peace, 
with nothing over their graves but the green-sward. 
In the estimation of Heaven, it is probable that they 
were deen^cd more worthy of a mausoleum thaa 
kings and conquerors. 

As a tree, is known by its fruits, let Christianity 
be tried by the virtuous men it has produced. I 
do not think that the most celebrated philosophers 
among the heathens have equalled the virtue of 
many parish priests, who spent their days in the uni- 
form practice of piety and benevolence ; of many 
whose lives are accurately recorded ; and of thou- 
sands more who lived and died in the obscurity 
which they loved, in the low-roofed vicarage of some 
sequestered hamlet. 

IBut objectors are inclined to complain that the 
labours of the parish priest are not often attended 
with any remarkable effect ; that parishes contmue 
profligate, notwitlistanding the preaching and exam- 
ple of the most pious and learned incumbent. Pro- 
fligate, they tnay be, it is true, notwith8)tanding these 
advantages; yet is it not reasonable to believe that^ 
they would be more profligate without them ? 
/ But that the cle;r§:y may possess all that weight to 
which their character^, ,tbcu' ijistructions, and tl^eir 
services entitle them, it is necessary that the richer 
and higher -orders in their p^irisbes should set an ex- 
ample of paying them respect, and co-operate with 
them iu securing, as far ^a« it is possible, a regular 
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anchdecent observation of the Lord's day, and of all 
holy ordinances. 

The great requisite is, to give the clergyman of 
the parish aothoritt. But the rustic esquire and 
purseproud yeoman are often jealous of his influence, 
and, instead of augmenting, are usually ready to di- 
minish his power by vexatious opposition. They 
form a party to carry every point against him in the 
vestry; little considering, that, in lowering the per- 
sona ecdesuBi or ' the parson* (which was once a 
name of respect), they contribute to destroy the 
subordination of society, and to lessen themselves in 
the eyes of their inferiors. The clergy and gentry 
should mutually and cordially assist each other in 
promoting good morals, good order, and every thing 
conducive to social peace, to virtue in high life, and 
to humble industry. 

' These are not times in which ecclesiastics unas- 
sisted by the laity can do much towards the reforma- 
tion of the public. They were once viewed with a 
reverence which secured obedience to their exhorta- 
tions; but this was before the general prevalence of 
infidelity. The meanest of the vulgar have now 
learned to talk of the national religion as a mode of 
superstition, and to despise its ministers, especially 
when a demand is made on their property. I have 
seen low persons who revenged the exaction of tithes, 
not only on the rectors and vicars, but on the Church, 
on the Christian religion, and on the Bible. 

Those among the inferior ranks, who still retain a 
reverence for religion, are too often seduced by en- 
thusiasts from the parish church, and endeavour to 
evince their zeal and attachment to their self-ap- 
pointed pastors, by professing a contempt, if not a 
hatred, for the regular minister of tl)e parish. His 
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endeavour to preserve the dignity of his order is 
stigmatized sis pride ; his claim of his just dues as ava^ 
rice; his ratronal style of preachmg as the cold and 
languid performance of one who is labounng, for 
hire, in an employment which he dislikes. 

These opinions are disseminated with industry; 
and thus the lower part of the parish are soon divided 
into two parts, equally inclined to obstruct the be- 
neficial operations of the minister, the sceptical and 
profligate on the one hand, and the enthusiastic on 
the otlier : unleiss Uierefore the better sort unite with 
him, and give him that power vdiich is necessary to 
accompliish the purposes of his profession, he is in 
danger of hieing set at nought, and all his endeavours 
may be rendered ineffectufi. 

A clergyman has often a difficult part to act. The 
times are such, that all the richer and hi^er peoqple 
of his parish, however vulgar their minds, affect to be 
people of fashion* They bring into the village the 
manners and amusements of the metropolis. If, on 
one hand, he refuses to join in them, he is an unwel- 
come visitor among the rich ; and if, on the other, he 
is seen too much engaged in them^ he is despised by 
the poor. 

Tne rich should allow him to be a little singular 
and reserved, without thinking him disagreeable or 
un&shionable. He is a public character, and standa 
connected with all the parish, of whatever degree, in 
a very intimate and important relation. It is hia 
duty to serve both rich and poor, and in making him* 
self agreeable to one, he must not so far forget the 
other as to neglect his duty and to give offence. 
But nothing in clergymen gives greater o£Pence to 
the poor than avoir au monde. 

Whether the parochial minister possess the grace- 
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ful and polite accomplishments or not, the rich pa- 
rishioners should make it a point to jsupport him with 
their countenance in all the duties of his office. This 
support of the richer parishioners appears to me to 
be the principal thing wanted to render the clergy 
efficient in promoting the great purposes of (heir sa- 
lutary' institution. 
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Evening XL VIII. 

On the beneficial Effects qf Sunday SchooU. 

In this free country, a strict plan of police cannot 
easily be established and carried into complete exe- 
cution. Preventive measures and summary proceed- 
ings would often infringe that liberty which is an En- 
glishman's glory. The consequence is, that capital 
punishments are more frequent here than in absolute 
governments. 

But capital punishments, though shocking m their 
nature, and conducted so as to strike terror^ are yet 
found experimentally insufficient t<> promote a gene- 
ral reformation. They cut down Uie tree that bears 
evil fruit ; but it would be a more successful method 
to graft the stock with a more generous cion. If it 
is possible to meliorate Iji6 root» the tree that would 
otherwise have only cumbered the ground, will in 
time mature its beautiful blossoms to clusters of 
fruit equally useful and delicious. 

But m what manner shall the reformation begin ? 
Old offenders may be sometimes restrained by rear, 
but seldom admit an entire renovation. The experi. 
ment, therefore, must chiefly be made on the young 
and susceptible. 

The children of the rich are usually educated with 
considerable expense. Whether "the methods in 
which they are trained are the best that could be 
contrived, or not, it is certain that the rich cannot, 
from their state of independence, fall under the re- 
gulation of the charitable. Poor children, .then, are 
the objects on which charity must exert herself in 
her endeavours to effect a^ national reform. 
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The majority of every nation must of necessity 
consist of the poor ; and if the majority can be im- 
proved, there is great reason to sappose that many in 
the minority will receive benefit irom the example ; 
and that, upon the whole, so much good will be pro- 
duced as may be said to meliorate the morals of a 
whole people. 

Charity-schools were established with this laudable 
intention; and, though many plausible objections 
have been made to them, yet there is reason to think 
that, as far as they extended, they contributed con- 
aiderably to the accomplishment of their original 
purpose. But though tney are numerous, they are 
by no means universal ; and, on their present plan, 
they cannot possibly comprehend all the poor chil* 
dren of a populous parish. 

To supply their defects, and to serve many most 
desirable purposes, Mr. Raikes of Gloucester has in- 
stituted Sunday Schools. To the honour of the age, 
his example has been eagerly followed. Tlie plan is 
at present only in its infancy. Time and experience 
can alone show, in a full and infallible light, its real 
utility. It is proper, however, to render it an object 
of general attention, .that it may have the advantage 
of a fair trial. 

They who know how much time is necessary for 
the instruction of children, will entertain doubts 
whether an hour or two, after an intermission of six 
days, will be sufficient for any great purpose, and 
whether the little that is then learned will not be 
obliterated from the memory by the natural effect of 
time, and the intervention of a variety of objects 
which have no relation to the Sunday's lesson. Chil- 
dren who go to school spend seven or eight hours 
every day m the week, for a year or two, before they 
^earn to read wkh habitual fincility. 
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This cannot be denied ; but then it should be con- 
sidered, that the superintendant may set a short task, 
to be learned in the course of the week, such as the 
child can attend to with advantage, under the eye of 
the parents, who, though they should not be able to 
read, may yet, by their authority, take care that the 
child looks into its book during half an hour every 
evening, when the daily labour is concluded. With- 
out the co-operation of parental authority I fear lit- 
tle will be done ; with it, there is a chance that some- 
thing may; and the parents themselves will derive 
some benefit, by virtuously endeavouring, according 
to the best of their power, to promote their chil- 
dren's improvement. If the parents can read, and 
are duly desirous of serving their children, they may 
instruct them according to the method prescribed by 
the teacher, and the Sunday attendance may be con- 
sidered as a probationary exercise or pubhc exami- 
nation. 

But if the child should not learn to read, he may 
.yet learn something more valuable. He may learn 
the principles of religion, and moral honesty. He 
may learn to say proper prayers, the Lord's Prayer, 
the Creed, and the Catechism, by rote and frecjuent 
repetition ; and they who know the extreme igno- 
. ranee of children in the lowest rank, will not deem 
these contemptible acquisitions. They are such as 
may have a good effect on the whole lives of the la- 
bouring part of mankind, save them from many errors 
and cnmes, and at the same time conduce to pro- 
mote a spirit of piety and a due degree of obedience 
. to law and authority. 

Christianity may certainly be understood to all the 
purposes of salvation without much jearning ; and 
perhaps the honest labourer, who receives the plain 
instruction of the Sunday schoolmaster^ and trea- 
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sures it in liis heart, and acts up to the little know- 
ledge he possesses with firm faith and true humiHtjy 
is a better Christian than the learned theologist, who 
disputes with all jthe pride of syllogistic skill, and the 
malice of polemic strife, in the schools of divinity. 
Compare the child who has learned only his Cate- 
chism, to the mere vagabond, or the wretched pick- 
pocket in London streets, who scarcely ever heard 
the name of God or Jesus Christ, but in an oath or 
execration, who imbibes the arts of villany from his 
cradle, and dies by the gibbet at eighteen. 

Although children should learn. nothing, in conse- 
quence of the shortness of the time devoted to in- 
struction, and the distant intervals of it, yet it is cer* 
tain, .that during those hours, which are the most 
dangerous in the week, they are kept from bad prac- 
tices, and the contagion of bad examples. If they 
were not confined, and under the master's eye, they 
would be in the streets in the purlieus of the town, 
in the church-yard, gaming for halfpence, quarrel- 
ling,, fighting, and practismg every vice of which 
their age is capable, and which opportunities allow. 

Perhaps when children are industriously and so- 
berly brought up by their parents, and employed in 
sedentaiT maniuactures during the whole week, it 
may be mjurious to health, and quite unnecessary, 
to confine and employ them on the day which God 
intended for their rest and refreshment. It is cru- 
elty in such a case to prevent them from enjoying 
air and exercise. 

Indeed the institution appears to me to be most 
properly confined to the very lowest of the people^ 
those who are almost vagrants, and who have scarcely 
a friend to assist them. The children of poor and 
laborious people are usually sent at their own ex- 
pense to petty schools, and brought up as decef^tly 
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as can reasonably be required ; and to confine such 
as these on Sunday evenings, or to unite them even 
at school with the idle and vagabond, may possibly 
do them more injury than service. 

The benefit to be derived from Sunday Schools, 
even to the proper object of the charity, must in 
every place depend greatly on the schoolmaster ; 
and 1 fear the stipend usually paid is such as will not 
engase, after the novelty is worn off, such persons as 
are likely to secure attention^and obedience by their 
wisdom or authority. Parents will not suffer a master 
of a degree as low as their own, to punish, in an ex- 
emplary manner, or to dictate with a decisive air to 
their children. Great obstacles may often arise to 
this institution from the pride and obstinacy of pa- 
rents in low life. 

But the design is generous, and it may produce 
greater good than many apprehend. It may contri- 
bute to preserve Christianity among us in its due vi- 
ffour. It may rescue many from a wretched life, an 
Ignominious death, and worse consequences in fu- 
turity. 

Whatever doubts the cold and cautious may enter- 
tain, the sanguine zeal which its promoters display 
doQS them honour as men and Cnristians, and will 
have its reward. Whatever has so many pronabing 
appearances of being able to do great good, as the 
establishment of Sunday Schools, ought certainly to 
have a trial, and not to be rejected till the fullest ex- 
perience shall have proved it ineffectual or impracti- 
cable. 

The rich have so many advantages, both for en- 
joyment of life and the improvement of their talents, 
that, in gratitude for them, they ought to contribute- 
whatever they can to the comrort and instruction of 
the chil4 ot poverty. Christtaiiity teaches un to 
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thinky that the mer of all good gifts will comi i faT 
tills as a gratenil return to him; and ezperience 
proves, that the improvement of the poor in good 
morals contributes great! j to the secoritf and ac- 
commodation of die opulent. 

I am afraid, indeed, the same experience proves 
also, that the poor are not always nuide better ser- 
vants, better subjects, or happier in thenudves, br 
the little and superficial * sdio<^ attainments,* wfaidi 
eoable them to read novels, instead of the Bible ; 
and to write love letters, instead of keeping accounts 
and r^ulating their economy. But still no man has 
a right to deny them the means of improvement. 
The light of the sun may afford opportunity for vil- 
lainous and mischievous actions, but what mortal 
shall presume to veil it firom his fellow-mortals, even 
if it were possible? 
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Evening XLIX. 

On the Character of Lord Lyttdton, 

Though the first Lord Lyttelton was not of a very 
vigorous mind, yet, upon a review of hislife and works, 
he appears to deserve a greater share of esteem than 
Hiany are disposed to allow him. He is spc^en of 
in the Biographical Prefaces to the English Poets, 
with that faint praise which amounts to contemptu- 
ous censure. But in this circumstance, he is 'en a 
level with some of the first writers and best men 
whom the annals of English literature have recorded. 
All eminent writers who were contemporaries with 
Johnson, were setn by him through a medium which 
gave an unnatural tinge to their complexions, and 
distorted their real shape. 

Lyttelton's intellects, compared with those of his 
censorial biographer, were, I think, feeble. On such 
a comparison, he appears but as a lamb to a lion* 
Johnson, in the consciousness of his strength, mi^ht 
have allowed Lyttelton great merit, without feehng 
the least propensity to invidious detraction. Poste- 
rity, if not the present age, will place them both in 
the rank they respectively deserve. Their own de- 
cisions concerning each other will avail but little. 

I wish to wave a comparison in which Lyttelton 
will ever appear greatly inferior. I choose rather to 
consider his absolute merit, both as a writer and as a 
man* In both these characters, considering all cir- 
cumstances, he will appear worthy of national es- 
teem ; and I am the more desirous of supporting his 
character, because I consider him as furnishing an 
excellent example to young and ingenuous nobfe- 
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■len, wha often err by the bad models which they 
are accustomed to behold, ^nd taught to admire. 

The juvenile compositions of Lyttelton are to be 
considered merely as exercises voluntarily peHbrmed 
by a well-disposed young man, for the sake of his 
improvement in style. His Observations on the Life 
of Cicero, considered in this light, are certainly 
endtled to esteem, though they fall below the style 
and ingenuity of Middleton ; from whose Biogra* 
phical Work, however, it has lately been the 
ushion, very unjustly, to detract the merit that was 
once allowed them. The other little pieces placed 
at the beginning of Lyttelton's Works, are to be 
viewed only as prolusions and trials of skill, very 
meritorious, as the amusement of a man of quality, 
though by no means worthy of being praised aa 
master-pieces of composition. But surely it was 
great virtue in Lyttelton to spend his youth in such 
employment, while those of his age, rank, and pro- 
spects, were usually engaged in all the follies and 
Tices of vainglorious dissipation. 

The Persian Letters do not exceed mediocrity. 
The plan, though by no means novel, afforded 
acope for wit, humour, and ingenious satire. But 
there is little in the Persian Letters, which a man 
of common abilities and common observation could 
not have produced. The book, however, lias been 
popular among the young and superficial ; though 
the observations in it are so trite and obvious, as not 
to attach the minds of those who are deeply read 
either in learning or in life. 

The Observations on the Conversion and Apostle- 
ship of St. Paul, are so excellent in their designi 
and so ableJn the execution, that they entitle the 
author to a high rank among those writers whom I 
call the lay-divines of thja country. I think LytteU 
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ton's genius was formed for divinity ; and I cannot 
but wish that he had taken orders, and become 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The church would 
have found in him an able advocate with his pen, 
and a shining ornament by his example. Dr. John- 
son, always a zealous friend to religion, does Justice 
to the Observations on St. Paul, by sajring of them» 
that they form a treatise to which intidelity has 
never been able to fabricate a specious answer. 

Such advocates for the faith as Lord Lyttelton 
alwains carry great weight, conclusively of the in- 
trinsic force of their arguments ; because they are 
supposed to be free from professional prejudice, and 
the bias of temporal advantage. Locke, Addison, 
Nelson, West, and Lyttelton, are volunteers in the 
church militant, whose prowess excited by principle 
alone, and arising from conviction of a righteous 
cause, entitles them to be considered among the 
most glorious soldiers of Jesus Christ. If Lyttel- 
ton had written nothing else but the Observations 
on St. PauVs Conversion, his fame would have been 
founded on a firmer basis than it stands upon at 
present. That foundation h of marble. Some of 
his other works are formed of too slight and perish- 
able materials to support a fabric designed for 
posterity. 

The Dialogues of the Dead have been much ce- 
lebrated ; but inclined as I am to favour the repu- 
tation of their author, 1 cannot help agreeing with 
the judicious critics who thmk that they are too 
little laboured ; and that they are such as a man of 
moderate abilities and reading might have written 
without much study. They have neither the wit 
of Lucian, the grace of Fontenelle, nor the florid 
beauties of Fenelon. Like the Persian Letters, they 
appes^r to be best calculated fur the young and su- 
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perfidal. The three Dialogues bjthat highly ac* 
cotnplished lady, Mrs. Montagu, have, I think, more 
^irit than any in the collection. 

The parliamentary speeches exhibit little to in- 
terest the reader, since the questions which gave 
n'se to them have ceased to^ controverted, lliej 
cannot be classed with the remains of ancient elo- 
quence. They have nothing to be blamed, nor 
much to be commended. They display marks of 
an honest and good mind, whidi the old rheto- 
ricians have said is the first quality of an orator, and 
they betray no want of competent ability. 

The Biographical Pre&oer has given no opinion 
of the History of Henry the Second. He has con- 
fined his narrative to the recital of a few triflmg cir. 
cumstances attending the publication of it ; such as 
argue an excess of timidity in the historian, concern- 
ing the reception of his book : but such as do not 
a&ct the merits of the history, any otherwise than 
as they seem to imply some d^ee of weakness in 
the mmd of the author. 

As Johnson says nothing of this book, it is pro. 
bable that he had not Ttw\ it ; and indeed it is 
rather uninviting to classical scholars, however it 
may please the antiquary. It is however gready 
laboured. There is an abundance of matter, the 
result of curious research. But the style, though 
•dear and easy, is not aniroated with the Roman 
spirit, nor elevated with classical dignity. It is, 
therefore, not much read by those who read for 
other pleasure besides that which arises from histo- 
rical inibrmation. It is, however, intrinsically^ valu- 
able ; and becomes more estimable, when considered 
as the voluminous production of a man in that rank 
of life which is exposed to all the temptations of in- 
dolence, if not to Uiosc of vicious extravagance. 
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Such « history from any man would have beea 
highly respectable ; but from an opulent peer, and 
a man of fashion, it affords so good an example 
to the great, that it ought to be commended with 
every praise that does not amount to an ucgjust and 
adulatory encomium. It is the work of a man of 
sense and parts, if not of great genius ; it is the 
work of a good man and a patriot, endeavouring tot 
diffuse the love of virtue and of liberty* I imagined 
it to be the work on which the Author desired ta 
build that fame which .was to descend to future ages« 
He meant it as a monument durable as brass; but 
, I doubt whether it will stand against the attacks of 
time. 

The poems of Lord L3rtteffon are, for the moat 
part, merely the juvenile amusements of a polished 
mind enjoying and improving the happy opportu<f 
oities of a learned leisuce. Though they reach not 
sublimity of excellence, they dispilay a sufficient de« 
gree of beauty to prove that their Author could 
have done better, if he had applied the whole force 
of his mind to them, and if he had made poetry his 
study rather than his idle diversion. They have 
been much read, and are still- favourites among 
those who admire the mild efforts of the gentle 
muse. To judge of their merits fairly, a reader 
should consider the poetry that preceded, rather 
than that which has been subsequent to them. 
Tliey have, however, a smoothness of versification, 
and a tenderness of sentiment, which roust please 
the ear and the heart. Those who are in search of 
deep pathos and exalted grandeur, must have r^ 
course to the Miltons and Shakespeares; but thoee 
who desire soft elegance, grace, and sentiment, will 
find what they wish fiir io the poetical plaything 
of Lord Lyttelton. 
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Having thus taken a transient view of the writer, 
I proceed to consider the man. 

His'jouth appears to have been regular, and vir« 
tuous, from the letters to his father, which are 
highly respectful ; and in a style very diierent from 
that of the libertine, and the extravagant young 
inan of fashion and quality. I think they bear in- 
ternal evidence that he was a good son. 

That he was a good husband, there is every rea- 
son to believe, from the sorrow which he felt at the 
9os6 of hts first wife. She died after living with him 
£ve years, in a state of happiness, said to have 
been rarely exceeded in the nuptial state. *^ He 
solaced hb grief,^' as Johnson rather slightingly ob- 
JserveSf ** by writing a long pocim to her memory." 
That poem is certainly full of tender sentiment, and 
seems to have come immediately from the^heart of 
e disconsolate and undissembling mourner. Johnsdn 
hhnself did hot lament the loss of his Tetty, Jn a 
mamier so pleasing^ or which bore stronger marks 
iof sincere aifection. 

The second marriage of Lord LyttcUon was not 
SP productive of happiness as tlie first ; but the 
cause is 4iot, I believe, publicly recorded, if it is 
dearly ascertained. 

That he was a kind and indulgent father, there is 
eipery reason to believe, though his son was imprudent 
and unfortunate. 

In public life, he was a warm friend to liberty, 
an indeiatigable man of business^ a patron of letters, 
as appears in the instances of Mallet and Thomson, 
said in every respect a^good citizen, actuated by 
generous, wise, and patriotic principles* 

Considering the whole of his character, I may 
pronounce that he was an ornament to the peerage* 
aad an honour to his age» 
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If Lord Lyttelton does not possess the very first 
rank among men, it is not through a defect of great 
virtues, noble principles, and philanthropic pur- 
poses ; but from a- want of that robust vigour, and 
that fervent ardour of genius, which nature must 
supply, and art cam only direct and improve. Let 
him be xsompared as a peer, a patriot, a philosppheri 
and a man, to his celebrated contemporary. Lord 
Chesterfield. By the herd of worldlings and wit- 
lings, the preference will undoubtedly be given to 
Lord Chesterfield ; but men of solid sense and en^ 
larged views, men of good hearts, lovers of man* 
kind more than lovers of vanity and sordid interest, 
will unite their suffitiges in favour of Lord Lyttel? 
$on. They will ask, in reviewing them together, 
whose examples and precepts are most likely to be 
most beneficial to society, those of the tutor of dis* 
simulation, or those of him who taught and prac<» 
tised what he taught, in spite. of fashion and pre** 
judice, the love of truth, virtue, and christiamty ? 
It would be an affront to mankind to o&r a formal 
answer to this inquiry. 

But there are many, among whom I am sorry 
to have been obliged to enumerate Johnson, who 
have derogated from the character of LyttdtoA^ 
by a disrespectful mention of his name, . his wri- 
tings, and his conduct. Johnson was influenced by 
some degree of jealousy to despise one whom, as 
he wrote at the same time with himself, though in 
an inferior manner, he could not but consider as a 
rival in the contest for fame. Others are enemies 
to the memory of Lyttelton for no other reason 
than because they are enemies to virtue* Suoltper. 
sons endeavour to throw contempt on his writme, 
by representing the author as weak and vain. If 
they faintly allow him to have been a goodjiuuip 
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the concession is made with an ezpressire sneer. 
The detraction of persons who are themselves too 
deeply corrupted to see and admire the charms of a 
▼inuous ana religious character, deserves to be 
treated with that contempt which they are endea« 
Touring to fix on a man deserving of nonour : and 
every effort should be made to recommend such an 
example as Lyttelton's to the rising veneration of 
nobilitjy who should be taught, while they shun 
liis w^nesses, to aspire at equalling and surpassing 
moral and intellectual excellence. 
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On the literary Character of Julius Ccesar, 

JiLius C^sAR, like the greater part of roeti distin* 
guished by genius, began to display his inventive 
powers in the pleasant walks of poesy. In earlj 
youth he wrote a Tragedy called CBdipus, and (bf 
Praise of Hercules, which I imagine was a kind of 
epic poem $ but Augustus prohibited the publication 
of them bothy lest they should expose any marks of 
juvenile imperfection, and disgrace the imperial fa- 
mily, it should be mentioned also, as an instance of 
Julius Cffisar^s industry, that he compiled a volume, 
to whrch he gave the name of Dicta collectanea, con- 
sisting of the remarkable apophthegms of remark- 
able men. Augustus suppressed this also from a 
scrupulous regard for the honour of the house of 
Caesar. 

One cannot help wishinsr that the juvenile pro- 
ductions of so distmguished a man had been pre- 
served as curiosities. Though thev might not have 
been exempt from the defects of immature judge- 
ment, there is every reason to conjecture that they 
abounded in elegance. 

At a later period, this great man wrote a poem 
entitled Iter, or The Itinerary. It gave an account 
of his expeditious progress from Rome to Hispania 
ulterior ; and was probably in the style and manner 
of Horace's Iter nrundusium. 

I am the rather induced to believe that Caesar 
wrote in the Horatian manner sermoni propiora, be- 
cause the little specimen which neniains of Caesar's 
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poetry is in tbatstyle. It is the well-known fragment 
on Terence> preserved by Donatas. ' 

Tu quoque, tu in summis, O dimidiate Menandery &c. 

In the dialogue of an admirable author on the 
causes of the corruption of eloquence, there is a 
passage which reflects but little honour on Caesar as 
a poet. Caesar and Brutus, says he, wrote yerses 
and deposited them in libraries ; they did not make 
better verses than Cicero, but yet more happily, since 
fewer knew that they made them at all. Non mdius 
quam Cicero^ atfelicius, quia illo^cissepaucioressciuni, 

Caesar's verses, it is probable, were not very strik* 
ing, as may be collected from an anecdote recorded 
of them by Plutarch. When Ccesar was taken by 
pirates, he solaced himself in his disagreeable situa- 
tion by composing orations and verses. He read his 
verses to his captors, hoping to receive the flattering 
tribute of their applause ; but the bardy adventurers 
had no ear for verse. Caesar gave way to a momeq- 
tary resentment, called tliem stupid barbarians^ and 
a£Brmed that they deserved crucifixion. It cannot be 
supposed that he revenged the mortification his pride 
received, in a manner so tyrannical ; but it is sai4 
that, as soon as he was liberated, he ordered the poor 
pirates to be nailed to the. cross. Crucifixion, it is 
to be hoped, was a punishment for the want of ho- 
nes^, and not of ta«te. 

^twithstanding this vindictive spirit, |t would 
have been happy if this ambition had been poetical 
rather than political. It might have saved the de- 
luge of blood through which be waded to eropir^. 
According to his own confession, the conquest of 
Gaul occasioned the loss of one million two hundred 
thousand lives ; and it is supposed that the civil wars 
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in which he wa$ engaged destroyed an equal number. 
Dreadful effects o£ pride ! Two millions four hun- 
dred thousand lives destroyed by one man! Re* 
markable instance of the instability of human gran* 
deur ! for he enjoyed the peaceable possession of his 
power only five months ! 

But tlie present business is to consider Caesar in 
the light of a scholar, not as a soldier. If his cha- 
racter as a poet is disputable, his talento as an orator, 
and his learning ana sagacity as a philosopher, are 
highly and justly esteemed. !By a rare union of dif- 
ferent abilities he excelled at once in the elegance 
of polite letters, and in the severer department c^ re- 
condite science. 

As an orator, Cicero places him in the first rank ; 
and Quintilian thinks he would have rivalled Cicero, 
had he devoted his abilities to the rostrum or tribu- 
nal. The elegance of his language was the peculiar 
excellence which distin^'shed him as an orator* He 
was more Attic than Cicero; and if he had trans- 
mitted his best orations down to posterity, Cicero 
would not have stood alone at the head of Roman 
orators. Cicero himself generously extols him, and 
thinks him equal to those who had made the study 
of eloquence the business of their lives; 

But eloquence was cultivated by CsKsar only in sub- 
servience to his ambition. He knew that the Trium- 
viri, in the plenitude of their usurping power, could 
cut off the heads and hands of mere orators, and nail 
them to the rostrum. He knew, that though Cicero 
inculcated the doctrine that arms should yield totbe 
gown, and the laurel to the tongue, it was Uie sword 
and the axe which, in his time, carried all before it. ' 
• Amidst all the turbulence of ambition, so exten- 
sive was his capacity^ that he found both time and 
inclination to write two books, addressed to Cieero, 
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on the cool and dispassiontte subjects of grammatical 
analogy. In the aedicationy be paid Cicero a great 
compliment, thoagh, if we may judge from his own 
conducts it was insincere. He congratulated the 
orator on having obtained a laurel more honourable 
than all military triumph, as it was more glorious to 
extend the limits of the Roman genius, than of the 
empire. 

Csesar wrote two books in opposition to Cicero's 
Laus CaUmis^ in which Cato Uticensis had been oe« 
lebrated with all the warmth of panegyric Cssar 
considered the praise of Cato as a reflection on him- 
self, and publisned his answer in two orations, to 
which he gaye the name Anti-CaUmes. 

The speeches were in the form of accusations be- 
fore a judge ; and, I belieye, they were conducted 
with temper, for Caesar praises Cato in the midst of 
his inyectiye. He was too much master of his temper 
to sufer it to be indecently disturbed by jcritical con- 
troyersy, and he was sufficio&tly politic to know, that 
to deny a merit which was become notorious, would 
injure the cause of which he had undertaken the de« 
fence. 

One of the principal tdpics of Caesar's satire was 
Gate's ebriety. But he relates an ^anecdote of it 
which redounds to the honour of Cato's general cha« 
racter. Cato returning one morning from a convivial 
meeting, in a state of inebriationK was met by some 
young men, who were determined to see whom they 
had encountered. They uncovered his face, and 
found it Cato. They no sooner saw him than they 
blushed on their own account, for having taken such 
a liberty with so great a man. You would have 
imagined that they had been detected in an improper 
state by Cato, and not Cato hj them ; so great was 
their confusion: and hence it is evident, that in 

a2 
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the midst of drunkenness, Cato's character was re- 
spectable, and retained the dignity of superior vir- 
tue. Coesar could not have paid Cato a greater 
compliment, or alldwed him more personal autho- 
rity, than by relating this story,, in which Cato, even 
when divested of his reason by excess, was yet an 
awful character. 

I imagine Caesar, in the liberality and urbanity of 
a cultivated mind, conducted this controversy in a 
good-humoured manner, and rather more for the 
pleasure and amusement of it, than from a resent- 
ful desire to detract from Cato, whom his enemies 
allowed to be a good man and a good citizen. 
Every one knows that he was fojnd of wine ; and 
Horace seems to think that his virtue, by which- is 
meant his < manly' spirit, acquired warmth from the 
juice of the grape, 

Narratur et prisci Catonis 
Saepe mero caluisse virtus. 

The effect of Caesar's knowledge in astronomy is 
felt at this hour, in the reformation of the Calen- 
dar. Caesar is represented in Lucan, as saying of 
himself. 



-media inter prselia semper 



Stellarum coelique plagis superisque vacavi. 

He was a lover of the science, and excelled in it ; 
but there is reason to believe, that, in the Julian 
Calendar, he was assisted or directed by Sosigenes, 
the astronomer, who had derived his knowledge from 
the banks of the Nile. It is probable that supersti- 
tion, and not ignorance only, prevented the reforma- 
tion from taking place, before Caesar gave it the sane- 
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tion of his authority, and received, in retturo, the 
whole honour of the inTention* 

Cesar's Commentaries are too well known to ad« 
mit of much animadversion upon them. They are 
evidently formed on the model of Xenophon's Ana* 
baas. Their language is pure, ipd flows with that 
ease and perspicuity, which has induced readers una^t 
nimottsly to compare it to a gentle and beautiful 
river, whose surface is smooth, and waters pellucid* 
They who lament the want of political observations 
in tnem, and of masterly strokes of animated elo« 
quence, should remember that Caesar professed only 
to write commentaries, and not a just and legitimate 
history *• 

There b not much remiuning of this great man's 
composition f ; but there is enough to induce us to 
lament that he did not use the pen more than the 
sword. Poggius maintains, with great force of ar- 
gument, that in military merit, his first object, he 
was |;reat]y inferior to Scipio. 

Plmy the elder seems to think v^our of mind the 
distinguishing character of Caesar. He means not 
firmness and resolution only ; but a peculiar celerity 
and irresistible force, which can be compared to no- 
thing more aptly than to fire^ He could, at the same 
time, read and write, and listen with attentioRk He 
has been known to dictate to his amanuenses six or 
seven letters kt once. Who but must lament that 



Xhistoriam • a clawical modeof ezprei- 
Bishop Waiburton and Bishop Hufd. 
f Besides those already mentioned, Caesar wrote the follow- 
ing works, which are lost— Nine capital Orations, besides some 
smaller ones, on particular occasions ; sereial books of Epi- 
■ties, at least sixteen; Ubri Jtaptdorumf Auguralia; and 
aome affirm that he translated Aratus's Phanomma. Other 
thiaga are aMributvd to hhD», |mt» it is suppiMed, emmeoualjr 
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ambittoD stole him from the Muses ? He might have 
spent all his' fire, and acquired inimortal fame, in 
eomposing an epic poem, or the history of jiis coun- 
try, without. shedding a drop of blood, or breaking 
one widow's or orphan's heart j and with the p^^$Q 
and delight of all posterity. 
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Evening LI. . 

Oh the Xsopian Fables as a School Booker very 

young Children. 

I THINK it may admit of a doubt, whether the pre* 
seoting of the coipmon fables, which are called ^so- 
pian, to iofant minds, is the most eligible mode of 
communicating those first ideas, which are said to 
be of the greatest consequence, and of the longest 
duration. / 

I object not to the moral, which is^ excellent,, if 
the child could find it ouc : but the child thinks of 
nothing but the narrative, and perhaps, in the childish 
sige, ought to think of nothing else. What has the 
infant of six or seven years to do with the cunning 
maxims of the world ? Tlie great business is, at that 
time, to open the mind in the pleasantest manner, by 
rej^esenting agreeable images, and by exciting and 
gratifying curiosity. 

The images of animals, dogs, horses, bulls, pea- 
cocks, are very agreeable to children ; and as fables 
exhibit such images, they are so far proper for their 
elementary instruction. But the objection is to that 
shocking violation of truth and nature, which repre- 
sents the irrational and mute creation reasoning and 
converging by articulate language *• 

Children naturally love truth, and when they read 
a story, their first question is, whether is it true? 
If they find it true, they are pleased with it; if not, - 
they value it but little, and it soon becomes insipid. 
But they either immediaiely know that a story, in 
which a dog or a horse is represented speaking, is 

* Quodcunque csUpdiit luilii sic incredulus odu IIor. 
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false; or, if thev believe it true, it contradicts their 
experience, and confounds all their ideas, so that 
they hardly know how to trust the evidence of their 
^ senses. 

The reasoning and conversation of irrational ani** 
mals raise them to a level with the human species ; 
and if children are to respect reason and speech aa 
most excellent gifts, they will, in their imaginatioiis, 
honour the cock, the wolf, and the fox, as much aa 
man, or else degrade man to the rank of the cock, 
the wolf, and the fox. 

Is zoology a valuable part of knowledge, and cob« 
fessedly useful and pleasing to children? Then 
why mislead them in their first ideas of animals 
around them, by attributing to animals not only 
speech and reason, but a thousand actions, instinctSy 
and contrivances, totally different from those which 
are natural ? 

While I am writing, I open Croxall, and I see a 
print of a cat hanging by the hinder legs, on a peg» 
and pretending to. be dead, in order to entice the 
mice to come down. A child of strong aense will 
say, How could a cat tie her hinder legs together in 
such a manner as to hang herself up as represented ? 
and have cats such refined subtilty ? I mention this 
instance out of a hundred others, merely because I 
accidentally open the book at that fable. As the 
cat is an animal with which children are in general 
well ac()uainted, any unnatuttil renrdsentation of it 
will imroediatdy be detected and despised. 

The style and language df all the .£sopian fables 
now in use, is genersuly above the comprehension of 
those by whom alone they are read. Croxairs is at 
tlie same time a very mean stvle. Dodsley*s, indeed, 
is a far better ; but, in search of fine language, he 
has deviated gteatly from sioipKcityi axfd rendered 
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his fables unintelligible to those ibr whom they are' 
chiefly deigned. 

L*£straoge's vulgarity, indelicacy, and foolish po« 
liticsy deservedly tondeinn his book to obJivion. 
His book is nauseously vulgar, and fit only for tlie 
Jakes. I cannot admire either his or CroxalFs ap- 
plications. They are, indeed, seldom read by 
children, and serve only to swell the volumes. They^ 
are too long, and too badly written, to serve for the 
instruction of young scholsTrs. Two or three lines 
of application, in the manner of Phsedrus, would 
have answered the purpose much better. 

As to the propriety of Croxall's language^ that I 
may not be thought to choose the worst specimens, 
I will quote three or four lines of his first rablev and 
leave it to the reader to judge how well it Is adapted 
to children* 

<< A brisk young cock," says he, ** in company 
with two or three pullets, his miriresses^ raking upoa 
a dunghill for something to entertain them with, 
happened to scratch up a jewel. He knew vghat U 
VMS todl enouvh^ &c. I say nothing of the absurdity 
of giving children ari idea that a cock * knows what 
a jewel is well enough.' I only animadvert on the 
ordinary mode of expression. It aims at humour 
without reaching it ; and is totally destitute of that 
elegant simplicity, in which a narrative of this kind 
should be presented to children. It were easy to 
fill a volume with the vulgarisms and absurdities of 
Croxall*s iEsopian fables. 

But yet, for want of a better, this book, with the 
help of the wooden cuts, has served to entertain 
children. All I contend for is, that it is not adapted 
to the use of children by the author, neither is it, in 
itself, fit for them. It is at once too high an4 too 
low for their purpose. 
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Ar« GayV fit for children ? Not for very young' 
ones. They are far above their comprehension. 
They are not entirely intelligible to children under 
twelve or fourteen^ unless in rare cases of prema- 
ture improvement and sagacity. But some book is 
wanted that shall be in general calculated for all 
children at that period, when the mind, like the 
rosebud, is half closed and half expanded. 

Fables are proper ; but what fables > Only those 
among the ^sepian, in which the animals do not 
speak, and dp not act inconsistently with their na« 
ture. 

But by * fables,' I meat), what the word properly 
means, ' stories in general,' and not thosQ of .^op 
only. Those of ^sop, afler all that has been said 
on the propriety of children's reading them, are 
fitter for men than children, and were originally ad** 
dressed to men on momentous occasions. They are 
seldom read by children, so as to afford the very 
sage and important instruction which their inventors 
intended to convey in this artful and insinuating 
mode. 

I recommend < fables' of another kind, for the 
purpose of initiation ; that is, < tales,' which paint 
pictures in the imagination, affect the heart, excite 
laughter, or powerfully interest and indulge puriosity. 

If it should be asked, Where are such to be found ? 
I cannot immediately answer : but I can say, with- 
out hesitation, who could compose them with judge- 
ment and genius. The reader will conjecture that I 
mean that lady who published some adipirable 
Lessons and Hymns for Children ♦. Almost every 
word in those books is judiciously selected, and they 

■ ■ ' J ■ ■ 

* Printed for Johnson Mn. Trimmer's and the Imte Mr. 

Day*s bo^s have a great deal of merit in this way. 
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are so entertainingy that children read without con- 
sidering them as a task, just as they should do ; the 
delight b^ttiliog the laboar, 

Scodio CUlmte laboran. Hob* 

A volume of fables by that lady, oonsistnig of the 
best and most rational of the .Ssopian, and of other 
entertaining narratives, whether with a manl ex- 
pressed, or not, would be a most valuable preseat 
to the rising generation. One would almost wish 
for infancy again, for the pleasure of reading it, and 
escaping dull lessons in spelling-books, dull fiMes in 
Croxall, and a hundred other dismal and dreary mo- 
ralities, which have little other tendency than Co 
make the young mind loath the sight of a book^ and 
hate those things which, properly managed, affimd 
an exquisite dej^ht, by painting to the imaginatioa 
and gratifying curiosity. 
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Evening LII. 

On the literary Character of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Ingenii Urgitor venter. 

The old saying Vexatio dot intellectum*^ I am sorry 
to observe, seems to, have received some confirmaticm 
from the instances of many ingenious menf, worthy 
of a better fate. To the distresses which poets have 
felt, are often attributed the fittest of their poems ; 
but, perhaps, it may be justly urged, that their in- 
dustry, and not their abilities, was increased or ex- 
cited by distress. This indeed is partly true, but not 
entirely. They must have had abilities inherent in 
them, or they could not have been excited ; accord- 
ing to that vulgar observation, that it is impossible 
to get blood out of a ston^ ; but, at the same time, 
there is every reason to believe that their abilities 
were actually improved by that thoughtfulness and 
attention which distress has a tendency to produce. 

And yet, with respect to poetfy, a diversity of opi- 
nions prevails on the effects of distress : for, while the 
author in my motto says that hunger gives ingenuity^ 
<ither informs us, that the mind must be free from 
^v in order to make good verses, nor be trou- 
anv. * the care of procuring a blanket. Horace has 
anxie*.^ -Vpf ^jne and dainties wheh he calls on 
bledwitli • -Kjhus with all the frantic enthusiasm 
his belly-fuU 
the name ot iJac. _ — 

of poetry % '^^^^^^^^^ 'ier&tanding. 

• Vexation improves the un. ^ ^^^.^^ ^^^ ^^^^. 

* J>lgfd w»«'»^^'t' imus [versuft . 
lAnxietatecarensamm L ^^ , j,^^^ Jutwal. 

SoUicitus i wtur est cu 
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I am afraid Juvenal, who is rather given to decl^ 
matioD, asserted this doctrine without a due attention 
to actual experience : for in his time^ as well as ours, 
poverty seems to have had a favour2J[)le influence on 
poetry. Many instances may be produced of this 
truth in the annals of modem literati ; and I believe 
we may add to the number the name of Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

From his want of attention to that oeconomy which 
dunces often pay, and are very hi^py in consequence 
of it, he spent his life in penury. But his mind was 
rich, and dispensed a portion of its opulence ^pro-« 
i^ide sustenance for its partner. To his distresses 
the literary world is indebted for a few very fine 
composidoBS. In the school of affliction he learned 
to feel, or at least to exercise those feelings which 
his writings express with so much sensibility. His 
genius was called forth by want; and when once he 
began to feel his strength, he relied on it for support.' 
He who writes for support, will often write when ne- 
cessity urges, rather than when genius impels, and 
the consequence will be a great inequality. 

Goldsnuth, though a good writer in prose, appears 
to me to owe his most solid reputation to poetry. 

Edwin and Angelina is one of the most popular 
pieces in the language ; perhaps it stands next in 
the favour of the people to Gray*s delightful Elegy. 
Its general reception proves that its beauties are ge- 
nerally felt, and heed not be pointed out by the 
subtle remarks of critical refinement. The language 
and sentiments are delicate. The sentiments came 
from a tender heart, and the language was dictated 
bj a most elegant taste. Who but must lament that 
he who felt so tenderly, and wrote so sweetly, often 
wanted a shilling to provide him with his daily 
bread ? But he was compassionate to every child of 

VOL. II. H 
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nikfertunei and generous beyond the rules of pru- 
dence. 

For to the houseless child of want 

His door was open still, 
And, though his pdrtion was but scant. 

He gave it with good will. 

In the Traveller he adopts a different style of 
poetry ; but in the strong and nervous language of a 
Dryden^ a Tickel, or of an Addison (id his letter to^ 
Lord Halifax), he exhibits the same fine vein of ex* 
quisitt sensibility^ 

The first ten rnies constitute a poetical paragraph 
not often exceeded in maghifltebce 6f style and 
tenderness of difbctioh, by aiiy terses in the English 
language ; and the subsequent passaget at^ seldoin 
inferior in strength, and often exceed it irk mBgery. 
The whole breathes a itianly spirit, and a lore of 
human nature^ of liberty^ and of his country. It is 
one of those poems which, among the numbers whrdi 
daily sink in the gulf of oblivion, will glide along, 
the stream of time to late posterity. Tt is formed 
to be placed in the rank of classics^ because it ad- 
dresses at once the bosom and the fancy. Such fceU 
ings are raised by it, aS must please always and uni« 
versally ; and this is indeed the effect of all the worka 
which live and flourish in ages distant from their pro- 
duction, wl^en the arts of conciliating favour andex-* 
citing attention, and whe^ partiality and personal in<» 
terest operate no more. 

Next in reputation to the Traveller, stands bis 
Deserted Village. The subject did not reqtrire so 
nervous a style as the Travdler; but it requh'ed 
sweetness, tendernless, simplicity ; and in these most 
delightful graces it richly abounds. The poet cverjr 
whek'e displays in it a zeal for the happiness of man* 
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klad m Uie lower ranks ofsocietjy and a 
of that pride, yioe» and lazmj, and of du 
tions from a^tiire aad prinutiTe simplicity^ wladi 
•Doroious opijeace contributeB to JBtrodace. 

ITie Feftfification lua in it something od^;iaaL It 
is ezceUently adapted to the subject, though it is on* 
like that of Pope, Dryden, or anv predaoassor. 
Tliere is somethug in its flow remarkably pathetic* 
It came from the heart ; and the imagination only 
added the beautiful tinges of poeticed colouring. 

The public, who in a length of time are dwajrs 
fi>uod to decide with solidity of judgement, though 
<»ften too hpsty in their first applause, have sdected 
all the more striking passages of the poem, and al- 
most committed &em to memory. The village 
preacher, the Fili^ge schoolmaster, and the village 
alehouse, are drawn with afiection, and have recom* 
mended themselpres to the attgi^tion gf every sympa- 
thizing reader. 

I have known fiistidious critics jof reputed learning, 
mrho pretended that they could see po superior excel- 
lence in these poec t, and suggested that the popu- 
larity 4)f a poem was in their minds a suspicious cir- 
<Him6tance, and led them to conclude, prima Jade, 
tha^ it was of little intrinsip value. But it may be 
fairlj concluded that such persons, actuated by envy, 
ifttdervalue what they have been unable to obtain ; 
and, like the fox in tl^e fable« stigmatize, as unworthy 
their endeavours^ the grapes which they cannot 
re^^b. 

Men of logical and mathematical heads are apt to 
"view .a poem principally with ^xi eye to its plan, to 
the mechenioak circumstances of method, and the 
r^alar disposition of the component parts; but such 
persons have indeed no juster idea of real beauty in 
a poem, than a Qommon stonemason or bricklayer, 

H 2 
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who wo^ks by rule and line, of magnificence and 
grace in a fine piece of architecture. 
' A poem is indeed the more perfect, the more re- 
gular its plan ; but there are graces beyond the reach 
of art, and these will fully compensate, when they 
abound, for the want of mechanical regularity. Ho- 
race says, in the style of critical legislation, 

DtJcia sunto-^ 

Let poems * give pleasure,' and they will be read, 
while critics rail unheard or unregarded. 

Goldsmith was buried in Poets Comer, and he is 
chiefly to be considered as a poet ; for though his 
prose is animated, and contains many fine images 
expressed in vivid language, yet it is incorrect and 
unequal, the hasty production of necessity working 
against inclination. 

His Citizen of the World has, with many good pa- 
pers^ many absurd ones, and many written in a care- 
less manner. It will never hold a distinguished place 
in a select library. 

Some of his Essays are beautiful. There is a deli- 
cacy of phrase, and a tenderness of affection in many 
of them, and the author has attempted humour on 
several subjects with success ; but here also is some- 
thing of inequality, incorrectness, and absurdity. 

As a dramatist, his genius versed to the farcical. 
His Vicar of Wakefield I think thd best of his pro* 
saic writings. It speaks to the heart, and causes such 
an interest, as leads the understanding to connive at 
a very great degree of improbability. 

The Histories of Greece, Rome, and England, are 
merely compilations, hastily finished for the tempo- 
rary supply of money ; and though they are not with- 
out animated passages, cannot be raised higher in the 
scale of literature than the rank of schooUbooks. 
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Goldsmith had a great tast^e for natural history^ 
and wished, as I heard him say, to write something 
in the manner of th« dder Pliny. But he had not a 
sufficient share of science to qualify him for the per- 
formance. In bis Animated Nature, he therefore had 
recourse to compiling, and, I believe, descended to 
mere translation. What he wrote Jhimself d^plays 
his ;genius to advantage, but not his accuracy ; and, 
upon the whule^ he appe^r^ to have been more iSiQU- 
cuous to write an .entertaining jthan^a solid hook. It 
may please and improve schooUhoys and superficial 
reaiders; but scholars ^nd philosophers will rather 
choose to draw from the fountains which supplied his 
stream ; a stream which^ it must be confessed, in the 
present case, often runs like a shallow rivulet. 

Want made him write much, and rather on sub- 
jects suggested by his paymasters than by the un- 
biassed feelings of .his own genius. The lumber of 
the compilations will sink m the gulf of oblivion ; 
but the poems will glide on to posterity. Their style 
and pathos have been well imitated by Mr. Crabbe in 
his Village ; nor is the loss of a Gokfsmith's descrip- 
tive and sentipoental strain unsupplied by a Cowper. 
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Evening LIII. 

On some remarkable Latin Epigrams, 

I WAS lately reading an impassioned copy of verses 
in an epigrammatist^ celebrated in his time, one Ber. 
nardus Bauhusius, and could not help being struck 
with the impropriety of its conclusion. After the 
tenderest exclamation it ends in a pun. The' subject 
is Ecce homo, )ioa serious an one to admit of witticism; 
and I believe the writer, in attempting wit upon it, 
complied with the taste of the times without the least 
intention to bdT unbecomingly jocular. 

Ecce meus Jesus pro me, livorque, cruorque, 

£t tabum, et sanies ! Ecce homo, nuUus homo ! 

Ecce homo, qui pro me! sed flendum est currite, 

ocelli. 

In duo flumina, mi lomina, liquimini. 
Ite, pise ^ttsBf pallentes currite rivis, 

Grandibus, indomitis, tabiiicis lachrymis. 
Quid? nondum ulla venit? cessatis, lumina? saltern 

Unica— saltem una, O guttula parva, veni. 
Me miserum ! non ulla venit, non prosilit uUa ! 

O pie Christe, quis est, quem tu adamas T adamas. 

4 

I add a few epigrams, from the same author, who 
is now little known, for the entertainment of the clas- 
sical reader. The following is on the three grand 
enemies of man, the World, the Flesh, and the De- 
vil, imitated, I think, by Parnell : 

TRES HOMINIS HOSTES. 

Unum grammaticum, logicumque et rhetora vita : 

Hos modo vitaris, cetera tuta tibi. 
Quis rhetor ?— Afunrfiw ; — fallax logicus f'-'Cacodtcmon ; 

Semper declinans, est Caro, grammaticus. 
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The following is a part of an epigram on the bed 
of the new-bom infant Jesus, and a curious specimen 
of the taste of the times. The poet laments the 
coldness of the bed. 

V 

m 

% 

IN LECTtJLUM DULCISSIMI INFANTIS JESU 

RECENS NATL 

Conde siiilstellam, dextellam, JesuJe, conde. 

Conde, puelle, aures, conde, pudle, caput. * 
Oscula, panrule, conde, labella, tenexrima conde, 

Hoc tegc lumen et hoc, hoc tege tempus et hoc.— 
O ego, mi Jesu, tuus O ! si lectulus essem, 

Te, te ego, vel fuso sanguine, calfiicerem. 
Kc egp ; aed contra mater : " non sanguine gaudet 

<* llle meus dulcis, melleus ille meus; 
Foscit aquam** — ^jam nun<; dabimus, duldssime virgo,' 

An multam? — <' multam** — num gelidam? — " roliHom :'* , 
Num dulcem ?— « falsam :'*— deflumine ?— **.lumine*'— fonte? 

** Fronte'* — Ohe satis est, jam dabo, yirgo, dabo. *' 

Who is not ready to saj with the poet, Ohe satis 
est? 

He thus concludes an epitaph on Arias Montanus, 
the celebrated linguist. Af^er enumerating ahnost 
all the known languages, in which he says Montanus 
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was completely skilled, he adds well enough 

Angelicam optaTit lingiiam quoquevdisoere ; Christas 
Audiit, angelicum ftustulit inque Chorum. 

But the grand effort of genius, on which the poet 
values himself not a little, is the foUowing. It has 
been noticed m the Spectator. He calls it a verse 
making one book, and a book consisting of one verse. 
But I will give it and its title in the poet's own words: 

'^'Divs, optimffi, maximsque matri virgin! Marie 
admirabilem hunc Unius libri versum, unius versus 
Ubrumf Ch'rtstianom Proteiim, tot ora scilicet quot 
coelum sydera gerentem (verti enim. potest millies, 
bis et vicies, sensu salvo et heroici carminis lege) 
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Tof tUn sunt dUes, virgo, quoi Mera ccdo* 

In eodem hoc Proteo retrogrados versus pcene 
cenCum €st invenif e." 

Another, ^hich he thinks a superior effort, fol- 
lows : 

« Deo Optimo maximo, seterao Dei filio Chiisto 
Jesu mundi seryatorl Proteus e variis sacrarum Ute» 
rarum locis depromptus, priori looge admirabilior» 
nam sensu salvo, et heroid carmmis lege, verti po- 
test 3,628,800,. sciHcet tricies, sexies, centies, iiMllies 
vicies octies millies et octingenties. 

S£Xf dux, sol, lex, itiw,fons, tpes, pox, mont, petra, Chi^isvus.*' 

What a laborious calculation for a poet ! 

In a florid epigram, of some length, he gives his 
heart to Christ, and exhorts the sons of men to do 
likewise, concluding .thu9 : 

Cprda d^te."— qui dat, quam ^ine corde s^it ! 

Of St. Stephen, who rejoiced while he was stoned, 
he says, 

.fiftcdneaoiat lapides ?-«-sic certe-^nonne iCorona * 
Ornari multo pulchra velit lapide ? 

His epigranmatic reioark on the phyacian, is not 
in A bad taste : 

Res misera medicus est, cui nunquam bene est 
Nisi male sit quamplurimis. 

In hk aspirations after the heavenly flame, he ex- 
claims, 

)0 amor ! O desideriqm ! mea fax, meus ignis, 
Cw TOP !sic uris ? cur ?— .^uia tam procul es. 

* i. e. Xvi^4ir0f. 
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The beggaVB speech is striking : 

De Deo loquor libentery non libenter audio. 

His hint to a sturdy beggar deserves attention from 
the mendicant order ; 

Mosc^ quid »ra petis ? vili quid de stipe vivis ? 

Aldds nerros, ossa Milonis habes. 
Vah pudeat-!-— Sum pauper, ais ; mentire ; supersunt 

£n bini census, dextra, sinistra, tibi. 

The following, written under a AoZ/llength figure, 
contains a fine compliment : 

Dimidium pinxit qua dextera Borromaum, 
Norat quod totum pingere nemo potest. 

Another good epitaph on Arias Montanus : 

Hoc Ifynu in tumulo est, ffebraus, Graius, etAuson 

Venis item, non teter et ustus, Arabs, 
'< Quinque homines,** inquis? — ne, lector, fallere; namque 

Grains, is et Latins, qui Syrus ille et Arabs, 
Hebraeusque idem est ; nempe hie est magnus Ariasy 

Qjui, jpatri&y unua homo ; quinque sed, ore, fuit. 

The use of religious love and fear : 

Ut fugiam scehis omne, et amem super omnia numen, 
Da mihi firaena, timor, da mihi calcar, amor. 

But I will add no more, lest I weary the reader, 
whom I wish, for a moment, to amuse. 

Bernard us Bauhusius, like most of the sons of 
Loyola, possessed learning and ingenuity, and the 
absurdities 4>f his manner are to be attributed to the 
erroneous taste of his age. There are some kinds of 
false wit as entertaining from their absurdity as the 
true. It ii the mediocris poeta, the middling poet, 
the insipid race who want sense to be rieht, ana spi- 
rit to be wrong, whom Horace means when he says, 
neither gods nor men, nor the booksellers shops can 
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tolerate them. It w<Hild be injustice to B^uk^iiius 
not to allow that he has many elegant lines and 
phrasesi and some epigrams in the truly classical 
taste, with sense and beauty in the begiowig and 
middle, and with point at the end. 

I will dismiss this subject with the poet*s own apo- 
logy- 

POETA AP MUSAM WAM. 

Serpore te momi dicunt, nimiumque jacere, 

Increpat et soccos Ule vel ille tuos» 
Ke tamen hoc teneras ur^t tibi, — Musa, medullas^ 

Serpunt et vioUe et dulcia titLgajaoent* 

The modem Li^tin poets, though at present neg- 
lectedy were much read, and often imitated by 
Pope, Addison, Pamelly and most of th^ wits of 
their age. 
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EVSNIKQ LIV. 

On the mod effectual Miani of promoting Sdfi- 

Compidceneyi 

Th£RS is a kind of self-compliKeency which arise** 
fiolely from excessive self-conceit. A person undet 
the influence of this foible imagines etery thing 
which he says or does excellent^ and every thing 
that belongs to hiin superior to the very totne thing 
In the possession of his neighbour. According to the 
common adage, his geese are all Swans. 1* bis quality 
renders a Inan completely rIdiculouSi atid is indeed 
utterly inconsistent with good sense and the obvious 
suggestions of common experience* 

But there is also atiother Kind of self'-complacency, 
which is founded on solid and tirtuous principles^ 
and is the cause of one of the most substantial satis<* 
factions which hunoan nature can enjoy. I mean to 
enumerate a few of the means which have a natural 
tendency to produce it. 

Hie offices of Chiistian piety are attended with 
pleasure of a species no less durable than exalted. 
It was this which induced Erasmus to declare in » 
seriaus sense, that there are no greater * Epicures* 
Uian * pious Christians.' What can contribute more 
to pleasure than the consequence of piety^ the calm 
serenity of reliance and resignation ? 

To please one's sdf, such is the happy constitu- 
tion of things, nothing contributes more efiectually 
than the * communication of innocent pleasure to 
others.' I say innocent pleasure ; for it is the na- 
ture of guilt to add a bitter infusion to the sweetest 
cup of human delight.- 
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. f Acts of pure Christian charity/ unmixed with 
ostentation, leave a relish behind them which few 
gratifications equal or resemble. I have no doubt 
but that the internal sensations of a truly charitable 
man, after having unostentatiously relieved a person 
in great and urgent distress, are more pleasurable 
than those of the most celebrated conqueror : and 
^I imagine the good Samaritan and Mr. Hanway 
enjoyed greater delight than was usually expe- 
rienced by Alexander the Great, Caesar, Charles 
the Twelfth, Frederick King of Prussia, or Lord 
Clive. The blood seems to run more smoothly in 
its channels after a. benevolent action ; so that the 
delight of it, while perfectly pure, 'may at the same 
time be denominated a sensual pleasure. It is a 
delight also which, may be recalled at will, and it 
affords peculiar solace under sickness and affliction. 
As the state of man is progressive, Providence 
has been pleased to ordain that the steps of his ' im- 
provement* should be attended with complacency. 
Whether the improvement is moral or mental, the 
pleasure is great which accompanies it. A man 
feels himself rising in value by every new acquisi- 
tion of good qualities. ' To be advancing more and 
more, by daily approaches, to attainabla perfection, 
is a state so pleasant, that it may be said to resem- 
ble the ascent up a beautiful hill, where the pro- 
spect over variegated meadows, meandering streams, 
forests, distant roofs and spires, becomes at every 
step more delightful. 

* Industry' in laudable pursuits is a never-failing 
source of internal satisfaction. It causes a pleasing 
succession of ideas, by bringing new objects, or a 
change of circumstances, continually in view. And 
if it is conversant with matters of importance, and 
attended with success, there is no state so happy as 
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that of an iDdustrious man in the exercise of hia 
skill and ahilities. 

* To have subdued an irrqg;ular or excessive pas- 
sion,* and to have' resisted a mean, a. vicious, a de- 
grading inclination, affords a pleasing consciousness 
of virtuous resolution ; a sensation so agreeable and 
flattering, as could not have been equalled by indul- 
gence or compliance with it ; and has this aaditional 
advantage, that it is not followed by pain, remorse, 
or any consequences which can occasion shame or 
sorrow. On the 'contrary, after tbe gratification of 
vice or irregularity, a man feels himself little and 
low ; he despises himself, and jecovers not his hap- 
piness, till, by contrition or amendment, he regains 
a due degree of sdf-esteeni. 

< No bad man,' says the heathen poet, ^ is a 
happy man/ Nemo maltis Jelix*, He- is perhaps 
for ever in pursuit of enjoyment ; but he feels agita- 
tions and anxieties that idetract much from his plea- 
sures; and his reflections upon them, and their 
consequences to himself, his family, and many others, 
become, at least in the solitary hours of dejection, 
ill-health, or of night alone, extremely uneasy. So 
that it is not merely the declamation of a preacher, 
but the decision ot experience arising from actual 
fact, which pronounces that a good conscience is 
necessary to the true enjoyment of life. 

No man can have a conscience perfectly void of 
offisnce; but whoever has violated it reluctantly, 
and repented as often as he has transgressed, may 
be said to have a good conscience ; and a treasure 
that is more to be desired than the golden stores con- 
tinually brought from the East, by men, whom 
Providenc.e suffers to become enormously rich, to 

* Juvenal. 
VOL. II. ■ I 
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show that enonnoHs ridief are no decisive narks 
of its peculiar favour. 

How sweet the slumbers of hSm who can He down 
on bis pillow and reriew the transactions of every 
day^ without condenmi»^ himself ! A ^ good cod-* 
acmtee' is the finest opiate. The materia medica 
eanatot supply one half so efficacicms and pleasant ; 
sind all the nabobs to^ether^ if they were to unite 
their fortunes in ocmtrlbution^ could not purchase a 
sitniler one. 

< Good health/ preserved by temperance and re-^ 
gularity, gives a sweetness to lifOi a pleasantness of 
deling which no civil honours or secular prosperity 
can bestow. 

' Prudential oeconomy' in the management of ex« 
penses, and the confining of them to the certain 
income, so as not to be incumbered with debt, or 
distressed by the invention of ways and means to 
raise supplies for the current year, exempt from ten 
thousand painful solicitudes^ and give an ease and 
calmness of spirits unknown to the most opulent 
who possess not this caution ; a caution equally re- 
quired by prudence and common honesty. To see, 
in consequence of it, a fimulv rising to indepen. 
dence, not likely to be exposed to the scorn and ill 
usage of the world, affords a comfort more satis- 
factory than the fugacious pleasures of ostentatious 
extravagance. 

Self-esteem » founded on rational principles, is one 
of the first requisites to a happy life ; and to the 
honour of virtue and religion, let it be remarked, 
that it is attainable only by a benevolent, a wise, 
a prudent conduct. Men who, by early education, 
by happily falling among good examples, by read- 
ing good books, and by forming good habits in con- 
sequence of all these advantageS| conduct them- 
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idreft ia all tUngs nilh resMOOt vHii f»tdenti«ii^ 
and with kiodnets ^^Uieae are tJiey^ wbo, after aU 
the pretensions of v^upluoiiiiiew^ enjoy ibe mo^t 
9i this world ; for Uieir happineais flo^s liyke m geB^ 
deatreomitmBtemtpted in Us course^ UDiforaaand 
cmutaot; while that of others is lik^ a torreat^ which 
daibes firam noefc to rock* all foam* all aois^ for a 
little while, till it ie kwt ia the c»oeaii, or waited 
wmsLj by its own violeoce^ li is deatruelive of 
others, destmetire of itsdU*, and too tnrhideBt to 
admit of pare tranqutilitjr. 

Let those who have vraodered in pursuits w^ch 
tfaonsMveB are icady to- acknowledge deluttveaad 
ansatBAtftory, resolve, hy way . of ospariment, to 
try whether the pleasure of that 8e]f*esteei]i wl^ch 
arises from rectitude of ciKidiiet, is oot the aiost 
pleasing possess ion which this world afibids ; whe« 
tber it does aot praoM>te a constant cbeeifidness 
and gaiety of heart, which rendero ii& a continual 
feast. The path of duty, comparaitvely speaking, 
is stiewed with ^ wcib and aweeteaed with fragrance* 
To the twiid, the slothful^ and illdtspos^, the 
first entrance awy appear to be closed with briars ; 
knt fae who has courage to break through the diffi- 
culties raised by his own imaf;iaation, wdl find him* 
sdf in as pkfetfant a walk as is to be found beneath 
Ae moon. But I will not diaw a deceitful pieturo 
with the colours of rhetmc. Much uneasiness and 
aonie sorrow must be the lot of every sum in his 
{Nresent state ; I only contend that the pleasantness 
of wisdom and virtue is not fictitious, and that he 
who faithfully adheres to them will, upon the whole, 
enjoy all the delight of which his nature and bis 
situation render him capable. 

Many philosophers maintain that selfishness is the 
iqpring of all our activity. Whether their system is 

I 2 
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• 

well founded or not, it is certain that, in pursuit of 
the pleasure of rational self-esteem, we may be as 
selfish as we please without incurring the disgrace 
of meanness; for to the indulgence of this kind of 
selfishness it is necessary to cultivate every thing: 
liberal, generous, useful, amiable. The pleasure 
arising from it is not unsocial, though it centres in 
self; for it is not to be enjoyed but by promoting 
the good of society. The pleasure is the first re-* 
ward which Providence, has vouchsafed to assign to 
the honest efibrts of humble virtue, a reward infi«4 
nitely disproportionate to that reserved for it in a 
better state, but still of a pure, of a. celestial nature,* 
and'great enough to excite the most. ardent eflS^rts 
in its acquisition. ,' 

What happiness can subsist without this essential 
' ingredient, self-complacency ? External circum- 
stances are of no value without it. The gold loses 
its lustre, and the purple its glossy dye, without it. 
.Titles^ rank, power, property^ the grand idols of a 
prostrate world, are deceitful and empty, whenever 
the delicious tranquillity of a mind soothed to ra- 
tional complacency is a stranger to the bosom. 

There is this additional advantage in being pleased 
with one's self, on solid reasons, that it puts one ia 
good humour with the world. All nature seems tO: 
smile with us ; and our hearts, dilating with con* 
licious virtue and benevolence, feel a new* delight 
in the communication of happiness. 
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EysNiNG LY* 

On the Affedation of excesme SensUdUiy, 

BxtiNDA was always remarkably fonil of padietie 
novels, tragedies, 8m elegies. Steme'c aeiitinieiital 
beauties were her peeultar ^Tourites. Sbe luid i*- 
deed contracted so great a tenderness of senflbOi^ 
from sudi reafing, that she often carried the f»*Hfrlr 
weakness into common Mfe, and would weep and «g|i 
as if her heart were breaking at occonenoesy whicb 
others by no moans deficient in Iranani^ viewed 
with indiflerence* She could not bear the idea <£ 
kHling animds for food. She detested the sports of 
fishing and hunting, because ef^eir ineiiible cruelly. 
She was ready to faint tf her coacbmaw whipt Imb 
hoEses when they woidd not draw up hfll; ^nd abe 
actually fell dowm in « fit on a gentleman's tveading 
cm her favourite cat's tail as he eageriy stooped to 
save her child from fidling into lite fire. 

Being rather of a romantic torn, ahe would fre- 
quently utter sentimentid sofiloquies on beaevdeiice 
and humamty; and when any catastrophe of a pa- 
thetic nature occuned, i(be generaHy gave vent to 
her feelings by writing a lamentation. 1 procured 
firom one of her friends the following piece, with li- 
berty to present it to the pcMic «ye. 

Belinda, it seems, was at 4ier toilette, adorning 
her tresses, when an animalcule of no mat repute in 
the woild, and who ofien obtrudes wnere he is not 
welcome, fell from her beautiful tresses on her neek. 
In the first emotions of her surprise and anger she 

i3 
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seized the little wretch, an j crushed it betweeo her 
nails^ till it expired with a sound— 

as Homer expresses the exit of his heroes. 

The noise and the sight of the viscera soon recalled 
her sensibility, and she thus expressed it : 

<< Thou poor partaker of vitality, farewell. Life 
undoubtedly was sweet to thee, and I have hastily 
deprived thee of it. But surely the world was wid^ 
enough for thee and me. And it was ungenerous to 
murder one who sought an asylum under my foster- 
ing protection. 

*< Because thou art minute, we are inclined to sup- 
pose thee insensible. But doubtless thou hadst nerves 
and delicate sensations proportioned to the fineness 
of thy organs. Perhaps tnou hadst a partner of 
thine affections and a numerous progeny, whom thou 
sawest rising to maturity with parental delight, and 
who are now left destitute of a protector in their 
helpless infancy. 

*•* Thy pain is indeed at an end ; but I cannot help 
deploring the unfeeling cruelty of those who deprive 
the smallest reptile, to whom nature has givei^ 
breath, of that life which, though it appears con- 
temptible in the eyes of the thoughtless, yet is sweet 
to the meanest animal — 'axu sweet to thee, thou poor 
departed animalcule! Alas, that I must now say 
fjoas stoeet to thee ! Did I possess the power of resus- 
citation, I would reanimate thy lifeless corpse, and 
cherish thee in the warmest corner of thy favourite 
dwelling-place. — But adieu for ever ; for my wish is 
vain. Yet if thy shade is still conscious, and hovers 
over the head it once inhabited, pardon a hasty act 
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of Violence, which I endeavour to expiate with the 
tear of sympathy and the sigh of sensibility. 

Flendo turgiduli rubent ocelli. 

I am informed that the drawer of her writing-table 
is full of elegies and elegiac sonnets on rats and mice 
caught in traps^ and of tom-tits and robin»redbrea8ts 
killed by school-boys. I remember to have heard a 
most pathetic elegy recited on the death of a red- 
breast, much in Belinda's style, but I can only re- 
collect one pathetic Erotesis : " Who kill'd Cock 
Robin?" 

There is also a sublime deification of an earth- 
grub which she once accidentally trod upon as she 
was endeavouring to rescue a fly from a spider in the 
garden. It concludes thus: 

But ceaso to weep— no more to crawl* 
In the dank earth beneath yoii wall. 
On snow-white pinions thou shalt rise« 
And claim thy place ii) yonder skies. 

Belinda's Effusions of Seraiment, . 

Efts; toads, bats, every thing that hath life, have a 
claim to her tenderest compassion. And certainly 
her tenderness to them does her honour ; but the 
excessive sensibility which their slightest sufiering^ 
seem to occasion, gives room to suspect that she is 
not without affectation. What is so singular and ex- 
cessive can scarcely be natural. 

Having heard and observed so much of her deli- 
cate feelings for the irrational creation, I was natu- 
rally led to make inquiries concerning her behaviour 
in the more interesting attachments of social life. I 
expected to find that^-^she, of course, 

Like the needle true, 

Tum*d at the touch of joy or woe, 

And, turning, trembled too. 
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The following is the result of my Investigation* 
Her temper was so various and vtolent that her hus* 
band was often obliged to leave his home in search of 
peace. I heard he had just recovered from a fit of 
illness, during the whole of which she had sddom 
visited him^ and shown no solicitude. She had sat 
weeping over a novel on tlie very day on which his 
fever came to a crisis, and the physicians had de- 
dared his recovery dubidus. On his recovery, he 
had gone a voyage to the £ast Indies, by her aavice« 
for the improvement of l^is fortune. He took leave 
of her very affectionately ; but she was dressing to 
go and see Mrs. Siddons in Calista^ and could not 
possibly spend much time in a formal parting, which 
was a thing she above all things detested. But, let 
it be remembered, she duly fainted away in the 
boxes, on Mrs. Siddons's first entrance, before the 
actress had uttered a single syllable. 

Two fine little boys were left under her care with- 
out controul, during their fatlier's absence. The little 
rogues had fine health and spirits, and would make a 
noise, which she could not bear, as she was busy In 
preparing to act a capital part in the Oiphan, at a 
private theatre built by a man of fortune and fashion 
tor his own amusement. She determined therefore 
to send the brats to school. Indeed she declared in 
all companies, she thought it the first of a mother's 
duties to take care that her children were well edu- 
cated. She therefore sent them outside passengers 
by the stage coach, to an academy in Yorkshire, 
where she had stipulated that they should not come 
home in the holidays, and indeed not till their fattier 
arrived ; for she was meditating a new tragedy, under 
the title of The Distrest Momer, or The Widowed 
Wife. 

Though she did not appear to me very fond of her 
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husbatidy who was a plain good man, without any 
* fine feelings,' and was displeased witii her children, 
whose noise interrupted her studied, yet I took it 
for granted, that she, who spoke so feelingly of di-> 
stress, of benevolence, of humanity, of chanty, and 
who sympathized with the poor beetle that we tread 
upon, could not but be proAisely beneficent to all 
her fellow-creatures in affliction who solicited her 
assistance ; but I was here also greatly mistaken. A 
workman in stopping up her windows in consequence 
of the commutation tax, fell from a scaffold three 
stories high, and broke his leg. The passensers took 
him up, knocked at the door, and desired he might 
be admitted till a surgeon could be sent for; but I 
heard her as I passed by declaring, in a voice that 
might be beard from the stair-case on which she 
stood, quite to the' end of the street — " He shall not 
be brought here. We shall have a great deal.of 
trouble with him. Take him to the hospital imme- 
diately ; and shut the door, d'ye hear, John." The 
palBsengers, lest time should be lost, hurried the poor 
man to a neighbouring public-house^ where the ho- 
nest landlord, with a pot of porter in his hand, and 
an unmeaning oath in his mouth, exclaimed, " Let 
him in ?— -Aye, and welcome.— Here, Tom, see him 
laid on my own bed, and let him have every thing 
necessary ; and if he never pays me, it's no great mat- 
ter. — Come, here's to his getting well soon-— Poor 
man I — I warrant now he has a wife and family that 
must starve till he gets about again — but they shan't 
neither — I'll mention it to our club — They are all 
hearty ones, I know, and will subscribe handsomely." 
The truth was, that the man had a wife and family, 
as my landlord conjectured, and is commonly the 
case. I heard that he was soon afterwards carried to 
Belinda with a petition, drawn up very pathetically, 



by a fentm who oey«r gave aoy thing bm^f, but 
tne moving expresMoos* Betioda had given orders 
to the servants to saj sb^ was not at hoioe if «nj 
body should call that week. For, indeed* she was 
exceedingly enlaced in penning an el^gy on the la^ 
doff who had died of a looseners ; a^d hful intended 
to finish her address to the Duchess m the jbftrd* 
ships of the kbouriag poor« 

I was satisfied with these inquiries* and b^gaq io 
lose my veoeration for ladi^ acid genttemen ef e^9 
quisite sensibility* of delicate feeling, and tfaesoost 
refined sentiment; believiag firmly* that there is 
more good sense and true kindness in the plain mo^ 
therly housewife, who is not above her domestic du^ 
Has, and in the honest man of common sense* tkam 
in the generality of pretenders io more benevolent 
sensations, or < finer feelings/ than belong to other 
people of equal age^ raiik, opulence* aud education^ 
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£VBKIK6 LVI* 

On Mome Effeds rf a regular Vnvoeriiiiy Educatien^ 

SIB, 

I wBiTB to lay before you an evil wbiofa^ I believe, 
has not been publicly notteedi though I have every 
reason to thinte I aiu not singular in sufiering it. 

I am a man of patrimonial estate, and, living in 
the seat of my ancestors, have always supported a 
respectable radk in the neighbottving countiY. Nei<> 
ther my forefathers nor myself ever aspifed to -the 
c^haracters of fine gentlemen, but we have been long 
esteemed as bonest, English cboniry esquires, and 
company for the first fmnilies in the vicinity. 

As I had ao dtily son, I felt an ambition to im« 
prove the race by giving him a better education than 
ever fell to the lot of any of the family. I therefore 
resolved, after be had passed through the grammar 
school in the next town, to send him to Oxford. I 
knew noUiing of the university ; but by all accounts 
I concluded it was a wonderful place for improving 
young men in learning, and all gentleman-like and 
sdiolar-like qualifications. I considered it as a market, 
where every thing that was good and right was to be 
purchased, if money ^as Dot wanting, and if pains 
were bestowed to bring it away. I had formed sudi 
notions of the place, that I almost conceived Greek, 
and .Latin, and all sorts of sciences and accomplish- 
ments, to be growing there as plentifully as wheat and 
turnips in some of my best indosures. 

Jack had been a rare boy at school^ took his leant* 
ifig amazingly, and got the good word of his master, 
and every body who had any concern with him. He 
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was modesty good-natured, and dutifal. It did kpe 

good to tee his honest ruddy countenance. He would 
lush, when the vicar examined him, like a young 
lady ; though I found he always gave the right an- 
swers to the questions put to him by the learned 
doctor. 

His master assured me, that at the age of. eighteen 
he was fit for the university ; and there^re I removed 
him from a place where he was making daily improve- 
ment, and where his morals were in perfect safely, 
td settle him at the celebrated seat of the Muses. I 
determined to convoy him myself to Oxford. In thie 
post-coach from London, we were accompanied by 
two smart young men, with. high capes, nankin 
trowsers, and short sticks. They eyed me with con- 
tempt, and mv boy with an appearance of affected 
City. I said but bttle, and poor Jack, who had not 
een used to the company of isuch ' knowing' young 
men, still less. Our fellow-travellers evidently did 
hot like us at all ; and therefore at Hounslow they 
mounted the coach-box and assumed the reins^ We 
gave ourselves no concern, as they seemed to drive 
as well as if they had been always used to it ; and we 
heard no more of them, till they met some of their 
acquaintance at Benson. After a mutual ^ tally-ho l* 
at meeting, one of the horsemen asked our acade- 
mical drivers, why they did not get into the coach, 
as it was going to rain ; to which a voice from the 
box exclaimed with an oath — *< We had rather be 
wet to the skin than ride with two such d — d quiz- 
ziqal* rascals, an old curmudgeon, and a young cub 
going to be entered at College." 

I smiled : but Jack looked grave, and did not seem 
to relish the contemptuous appellation. He looked 
at his clothes, stroked his long lank hair, viewed me 

♦ Vide Scoundrel's Dictionary. 
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from top to toe, and sidled away from me ; forming, 
if I read bim right, resolutions ilot to be long subject 
to the sneers of two such fine spirited fellows. I told 
him, that if these were members of the university, 
which I doubted, they must be low, vulgar fellows, 
and not worthy our regard : but here he replied, I 
must be mistaken, as one of them had been accosted 
as he came along with the title of a Baronet, and the 
other of a Lord. I answered, that these were pro- 
bably nick-names, which their vulgarities had ac- 
quired them ; but I found, upon inquiry at the inn, 
that Jack's observation was. not erroneous. 

On our entrance into' Oxford we were wonder- 
fully struck with the sight of the handsome build- 
ings, and the appearance of young men in square 
caps, with pig-tails, leather breeches, and shoestrings, 
strutting about with gowns on their backs, like that 
of our good old vicar. Jack was awestruck, and 
scarcely uttered a pliable except in adhiiration ; but 
we were both smoked as quizzes as we passed the 
coffee-house in the High-street. . 

I entered him at a coUege recommended by the 
vicar ; and after leaving a good deal of money, and a 
great deal more advice,- returned, not without some, 
anxiety, to the old quiet mansion at the Mote. 

I had desired Jack to keep up a constant corre- 
spondence with me. His first letters were very re- 
n>ectful, very correct, and very sensible. 1 was de- 
lighted with them. The Vicar and I chuckled over 
them as we smoked our pipes, and drank success to 
the young Oxonian. But my joy was soon abated, 
when, in a short time, instead of long, dutiful, and 
aflfectionate letters, I received about once a month, 
a scrawl, scarcely legible, complaining that his allow- 
ance was insufficient to support the appearance of a 
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gek^tleman^ and insisting, in terms ratlier petemptory 
than suppliant, on an immediate augm^^ntation. I 
complied with his request, for my aft'ection for him 
wai^ great ; but not without a gentle rebuke, which 
was suggested rather by prudence than resentmenti 
My rebuke, however, gentle as it was, destroyed the 
efiect of my compliance. A very saucy letter was the 
consequence, in which I was almost set at defiance* 

1 was grieved, and at first inclined to give yent to 
my uneasiness by an angry reprimand ; but, reflect-* 
ing on the infirmities of youths resolved hereafter to 
convince him of his error by argumeist, and to overr 
eome him by kindness. I therefore gratified his 
wishes, dropped the subject of pecuniary supplies, 
and in my next letter expressed, what indeed 1 felt, 
an earnest desire to enjoy his company at the cOm^ 
mencement of the long vacation* 

He came, after spending a week by the way at the 
Hummums in Covent-Garden ; and greatly was I 
surprised at his appearance. He was entirely changed 
in his external figure. He had lost the complexion 
of health; and his dress was in the style of a jockey, 
with a belt round his loins, and a leathern cap on his 
head. Unwilling to offend him, 1 kept my emotions 
of wonder to myse)f, and ran out to meet him, with 
as much glee as the father in the Gospel to embrace 
the prodigal son. His salutation was free and manly 
enough ; but' I expected something of his former 
tenderness. I thought, however, I might be wrong 
in wishing him to retain the behaviour of a boy ; and 
therefore took all in good part ; but he had scarcely 
sat down in my parlour before he began to find fault 
with the cut and colour of my coat, and to express 
his astonishment that I could wear such a ^ qutzzical' 
peruke. I laughed ; but he gave the subject a seri- 
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DOS turn ; and rowed that such queer ways as I had» 
disgraced the familv, and made him ashamed of bka* 
sel^' among his brother OKOoians. 

It was now time to assume somediing of the au- 
thority of the father. I spoke in a tone of displeasure^ 
My gentleman rose in haste> banged the door, took 
his horse, and went away, as I afterwards leartied, to 
visit a fellow collegian who bad invited him to spend 
the vacation at his father's near Newmarket. In a 
few days, being in want of money, he sent an awkward 
apology ; and in the tenderness of parental induU 
gence, i once more freely gave and forgave. 

He has now proceeded in a similar mode of be« 
haviour during five or six years* My forbearance 
alone has prevented a final rupture. His provocations 
have been singularly great during the whole time ; 
but in the last vacation, they eiccecded all the pre- 
ceding, in o&nsive cKpressions of disrespect a<)d diB^ 
obedience. 

HiB contempt for roe and his mother is at length 
open and undisguised. Notlung we say or do is 
right; because it is not conformable to the principles 
and practices of his gay companions at colleige. My 
house, my furniture, my warden, my carriage, are. 
ail ^quizzical'. It was but the other day that he teld 
me, he absolutely could not put up with me> if he 
did not make allowances for my not having had an 
university education. He corrects my speech, finds 
fault with the style and language of my fetters, tells 
roe I am unfit for the company of gentlemen, and 
that his mother is no better than a cook*maid u^ her 
Sunday clothes. He laments that, in consequence 
of our defects, be cannot see such company as he 
approves, at home. 

Yet he frequently invites visitors from his collegei 
to whom my stables and my cellars are open for use, 
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without asking' my permission, or even acqaainting 
me with the liberties that are taken with them. Scenes 
of riot and excess pass under my roof, while I and 
my wife creep about as unnoticed and unrespected 
as the cat, or the old house-dog. I did indeed give 
him a hint, the other day, that my fortune was at 
my own disposal, and that aggravated and repeated 
provocations might tempt me to do what my dispo- 
sition would 45hudder to think of. He whistled a tune 
by way of reply, and called for his boots and hunter. 

He tells me, that he has just taken his degree with 
great credit, and that, whatever I may think, he is 
greatly esteemed in the university, as a devilii^ good 
sort of a fellow, a lad of spunk, a man of parts, and 
equally approved by the seniors and juniors. 

Now, Sir, I am determined to bear his ill usage 
patientlv, in the hope that as he grows o^der he will 
grow wiser ;. but I cannot help regretting that happy 
period when he was as amiable as he was innocent^ 
and when he returned my affection with all the pious 
sensibility of unaffected gratitude. 

I am to be consoled under the slights I suffer, my 
neighbours tell me^ With the idea that he is improved 
in a degree far beyond myself and any of the family, 
far beyond what my 'conhned notions' can conceive ; 
that he is a gentleman, a man of fashion, and likely 
to adorn the fortune he is to inherit, by his spirit and 
liberality — in short, that he has had an university 
education, and sensibly availed himself of all its ad- 
vantages. 

My wife and I were sitting in our elbow.chairs last 
Sunday evening, and computing, according to our 
homely way of reckoning, the profits and loss of this ^ 
said university education, which gives so much self- 
consequence. 

I have paid two thousand pounds for ^ve or six 
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years of this university education, and I am con- 
fidently told, my son has iocurred a debt of more 
than half that sum, with wine-merchantSy horse- 
dealers, tailors, and the honourable 'fraternity of 
gamblers. He has lost his health, and the Httle 
school-learning he took with him to college ; and I 
have last the comfort of a good son^ and a quiet con- 
tented house. 

Such is the loss ; and what, en the other hand, is 
the gain ? I have clearly gained nothing but a noisy, 
extravagant, insolent son, instead of an honest, mo- 
dest, good-natured, and dutiful one. And what has 
my son gained ? A freedom from what are called the 
prejudices of education 5 that is to say, great liber« 
tinism in principles and practice, and a certain 
< knowledge,' as U is called, which is totally uncon- 
nected with * science,' properly so termed^ and con- 
sists of an acquaintance with tne bad and destructive 
practices and manners of the very worst part of 
fashionable life. But what grieves me and his other 
most affectionate parent, is, that he has acquired a 

MOST SOVEREIGN CONTEMPT FOR HIS FATHER AND 

MOTHER, for those who loved him above all that this 
world contains, and who, in the hope of improving 
and adorning him, and adding to his and their own 
happiness, soared above their contented forefathers, 
and ambitiously resolved to give him a regular and 
university education. 

I am, Sir, yoUrs> &c» 

Francis Hearty. 

P.S. I mdose the copies of two letters which 
came into my hands accidentally ; the first is to his 
tutor ; the second to one of his most familiar friends. 
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To -the Reverend Jerome Hunter^ D.D. Vice 

of ■ ■ College. 



DEAR SIR, 



I AM sensible an apology is necessary for my great 
neglect in not duly attending, as you desired me, and 
as I faithfully promise4» last Saturday's fox-hunt at 
Shotover-hill. But your goodness will pardon my 
omission when I inform you of the cause. Poor 
Sukey, my best mare, was taken on Friday night 
with a most violent scouring. I nursed her myself, 
administered the medicines, and never quitted ner a 
moment all night ; having often been taught by you, 
how imprudent and dangerous it is to trust a favou- 
rite horse, during illness, to the management of a 
mercenary and ignorant groom. She is now better, 
and it is my steadfast resolution never more to be 
guilty of similar omission. I hope the rump and 
dozen which I fairly lost in the last bet I made with 
you in the Pig-market*, proved good. You have 
often told me they dress dinners admirably at Wood- 
stock. 

The old dog jTbe not alarmed, I do not mean the 
pointer, but my rather) has got a church-yard cough. 
He is very savage, as usual; but when the rents 
come in at Michaelmas, I make no doubt of making 
him come down handsomely ; after which I shall im- 
mediately go to Oxford, and keep the term, as I 
must do my exercises for my degree; and as the 
hunting season will be coming on apace. You pro- 
mised me to get some strings of arguments to put 
into my cap. I believe you .may get a cap full for a 
shilling, of Dick the bed-maker. The six * wall lec- 

* A passage leading to the lH?inity-«chool. 
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tores' tbat you wrapt up your shoes in for your last 
journey, will be very convenient to me. I shall not 
want any declamations^ as I have bought a couple of 
our collie barber for sixpence. 

Apropos, — I have made great inquiry^ as you in- 
structed me, after the best saddler in London. I he* 
lieve I have found one, who makes saddles on geo«* 
metrical principles. He charges only one gumea 
over the common price ; and therefore I have be- 
spoke three. The cheap stirrups that you recom- 
mended so strongly when, a few years ago, you ex- 
amined me for my degree in the public schools, he 
says, are plated at Birmingham, and not so good as 
the London make. The spurs are in the same pre- 
dicament.^ So I ordered tiim to procure the best, 
and I sincerely hope what I have done will receive 
your approbation, for which I am, as I ought to be, 
very anxious. By the way> the saddler above men- 
tioned is a devilish good ' tick^/ He never said a 
syllable about the rhino. I shall take with me two 
or three ' knowing* sticks. 

The guns, the powder, and the patent shot, shall 
go down by the waggon ; and if they should arrive 
before me, pray put . the powder into my writing- 
desk, and the guns and. shot on any of the shelves m 
my study ; but do not misplace the purging powders 
for the dogs. 

The horse I bought of our Dean proved unsound ; 
but I have had him made up, and when he is nicked 
and well peppered, I do not fear of making ten or 
twenty guineas clear pro6t upon him at TattersalFs. 
The instructions you gave roe, for which 1 have in- 
curred an eternal debt of gratitude, enable roe often 
to deal in horse-flesh with considerable advantage. 

Apropos .again, — Will • you part with your bitch 

• Vide the St. Giles's Vocabulary, or Oxford Interpreter. 
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terrier, which used to sit with you on the table at the 
cofFee-house ? I will give you five guineas for her. 
Or as cash runs rather short, I had ratiier you should 
take the Paris edition of Olivet's Cicero. You will 
find the first volume on the ^elf, with some soap 
upon it, near the wash-hand bason, in my coalJIiole; 
some of the others under three or four garden-pots 
of geraniums and myrtles in the window ; and the 
last in my dressing- closet, tinder the powder-box, 
with my bands in it. The volumes are a Jittle stained 
with port, but the backs are good. My fether bought 
them for me at Prince's. I told him it was extrava- 
gance^ and that I should have no Occasion for them ; 
but the old fool would have his way. 

Pray order in, against I come down, my usual 
itock of wine. You need not pi^ for it, as my land- 
lord is a good * tick.' 

I had almost forgot to mention, that I went, as 
you desired me, to see the sermons that are printed 
like written hand. I think they will answer your 
purpose, and at a venture, I intend to bring down 
three dozen, of which you will do me the favour to 
accept. 

I am quite tired of the vacation. My father, 
poor man! is such a boor, and my mother, you 
know, is not fit for genteel company. So you nay 
imagine what a life I lead between them. But I sel- 
dom see either of them — I have separate apart- 
ments — separate cellar, stables, and dog-kenoel. We 
shall have better times perh^s at Frankley-hall, 
before long, if this cough continues. Then I shaH 
hope to see you here, to whom I owe so many obli- 
gations. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your obliged pupH, 

And humble servant, 

J. H. 
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P. S. How many more lessons shall you give 
Sancho, before you pronounce him completely 
broken in? 



To Henry SpendaUy Esq, Fellcno qf'^^'^ CoUege, 

DEAR HARRY, . 

I GIVE you joy, my boy. The incumbent that 
kept you so long out of the living your fether 
bought for you, has tipt off, I hear. Now for the 
* japanning ;' you must be * externally' as black as 
the devil while you are receiving your commission. 

The living is in a fine sporting county, however. 
Two or three packs of fox-hounds in the neighbour- 
hood. I have a good mind to be a candidate ror your 
curacy. 

You intend, in due time, to take your doctor of 
divinity's degree, you tellme; because you have 
some interest in the borough, and are promised the 
first prebendal stall, and are determined to support 
your rank with dignity. As I can answer for it 
you never wrote a syllable against church or state, 
and scarcely ever read any thing but the Sporting 
Calendar, you will find no difficulty in obtaining that 
high academical honour. Nobody can accuse you 
of unitarianism, arianism, or any other ism but epi- 
curism, puppyism, and jockeyism, so you will have 
your degree hollow. It is a done thing. You have 
no heterodox notions, not you. Perfectly orthodox 
in your veneration for pot, bottle, and gun. I in- 
tend, however, to make you a present previously to 
your taking your doctor s degree. It is my grand- 
mother's bible. I would sooner warrant, than I 
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would warrant the soundness of the last horse you 
sold, that you never possessed one before, and never 
looked into one in your life. We are birds of a 
feather for that matter. 

I have serious thoughts of proceeding in the divi- 
nity line myself. My father has the advowson of 
our parish church; a good three hundred a year. 
Not to be despised, my boy, in these hard times, it 
will keep the pack, with good management. I take 
my master's degree soon, and intend to be doctored 
in due time. Dr. Hunter, my tutor, has given me 
an old Latin sermoh that I am sure will do for the 
exercise, because it has done already a dozen times 
at least, and is almost worn out in the service. Pro* 
batum est. I send it inclosed for your use, as you 
will want it first. Get the head boy at the gram- 
mar-school to read it over to you three or four times, 
that you may avoid false quantities, before you sport 
it at St. Mary's. If you want any strings of syllo- 
gisms, or divinity arguments, you will find a large 
bundle in my shoe-hole. 

We are both, I am sure, well qualified to be doc- 
tors; that is, cow-doctors, sow- doctors, and horse- 
doctors, for we have made farriery the study of our 
lives ; and many that have been bedoctored before 
us, never made any thing half so useful their study. 

My old boy here is very troublesome. If be 
thought I was a student in divinity, 1 believe I 
should win his heart, for he loves the church as 
well as he does his money. 

I keep him under, and seldom let him come into 
my apartment ; for there is no bearing with such an 
illiterate olid blockhead. It is my misfortune to be 
disgraced by my family. 

I hope to give you the meeting next term at 
Oxford. I have iherefore parted with all my books 
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to pay off a tick that Square-toes struck with the 
bookseller ; but I have got a new atud, such as will 
delight your eyes. As soon as I have taken my de- 
gree, 1 intend to sport racers at Newmarket. I 
liave got a good deal of preparatory knowledge from 
Doctor Hunter, who is a very good kind of fellow, I 
assure you. He accompanies me eveiy where. I 
pay the piper ; but he furnishes knowledge. 

I would invite you to spend a few weeks here, as 
we have plenty of game ; but I really am ashamed of 
my father and mother. More of this when I see you. 
Let me know by the next opportunity where you 

bought your neat boots. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. H. 



Poor Jack has lost his father since these letters 
were written, and finding the estate not so large as 
he imagined, and himself greatly in debt, he begins 
to reflect seriously on the folly of his conduct. He 
talked to the old vicar on the subject very ratio- 
nally ; and declared that he owed his misfortunes and 
misconduct to the fear of. ridicule and contempt, in 
a place of education, where literary ambition, with 
wliich he glowed at first entering it, had little or no 
encouragement; where false spirit, extravagance, 
horsejockeyship, and all its concomitants, were sure 
of gaining notice and esteem ; where time was not 
sufficiently tilled up by laudable employments ; where 
forms occupied the place of substance ; where to be 
' knowing in the amusements of gay life, was the sort 
of knowledge most prized ; and where a d^ree of 
pride and insolence is assumed with the cap and 
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gowB*y which teaches a freedom from what are 
ralsely called prejudices, and a * contempt for pa- 
rents,' however respectable, if they are not distin- 
guished by fashionable folly, modem refinements, 
uie tricks of gamesters, and the cant language of 
buffoons, whose wit is merely animal vivacity. 



* Hoc nobis pilea donant. 



Persius. 
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£V£NIN6 LVII. 

On the Necessity of dignifying public Ojfficers and 
Magistrates by personal Merit and a corresponding 
Appearance* 

Tab condition of human nature is so frail^ that it 
is almost ridiculous in any roan to exhibit the ap- 
pearance of grandeur and dignity. But there are 
persons who seem to possess a native weight of cha- 
racter which adds to their words authority, and to 
their actions force. 

This endowment, whatever it is, was intended by 
Providence for the communication o^ good and the 
prevention of evil. Those who possess it seem to 
have a natural claim to comniand, to civil pre-emi- 
nence, to the honourable and important offices of the 
magistrate and the legislator. 
. But in the confusion of the present scene, riches 
usurp the authority which nature intended for her 
favourites ; and it is common to observe persons in- 
vested with civil and official importance, whose natu- 
ral insignificancy exposes their persons to contempt, 
and renders their -offices ineffectual. A Lord Mayor 
of London, for instance, raised from a low origiu by 
fortunate events in trade, destitute of education and 
natural dignitv, degrades at once the office and him- 
self by the advancement of which he was ambitious. 
He grows more conspicuous by elevation ; and the 
meanness which would pass unnoticed, or might even 
be palliated, in his natural station, becomes, when 
he 18 invested with the gold chain and the scarlet 
robe, a solemn mockery of magistracy. 

VOL. II. L 
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Much of the contumacy of the common people has, 
I think, arisen from the want of personal authority 
in the magistrates. Tn ignorant ages the mere robes 
and insignia of office might command respect ; but 
in times when, if few are profoundly, yet all are su- 
perficially learned,, much more is required to secure 
a voluntary deference than the exaction of it by force, 
or the inviting of it by ostentation. 

To secure respect, a mind must be visible ; a mind 
furnished with knowledge and enlarged with libera- 
lity. Without disinterestedness no public character, 
however remarkably distinguished by talents, natural 
ot acquired, can be long i illustrious. Opinion or 
esteem is the foundation of authority ; but how is 
opipion or esteem to be conciliated in favour of a 
man, who has bought hiis nominal honours, and 
knows not to act, to speak, or to think, consist- 
ehtly with the elevated place to which his vanity has 

aspired ? 

If vanity did not usually close the ear to the voice 
of ^dv^ice, I would venture to whisper to every can- 
didate for public honours, that he will probably de- 
rive no real credit from them, if he is conscious that 
he has not enjoyed the benefit of a liberal education. 
In private life, he may be very respectable as an ho- 
nest man, and a good master of a family ; but in 
public, he must be contemptible, without an eleva- 
tion of sentiment corresponding with the elevation 
of his rank. I own that in somp instances this eleva- 
tion is visible where education has been defective. 
Strong parts and a long commerce with the world 
have supplied the defect ; but these instances are not 
so common as to justify the generality of uneducated 
rich men in supposing that they are furnished by na- 
ture with talents, knowledge, and authority suffi- 
cieat to q\ialify tk^m for rale, for offices •£ public 
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dignity and national importance. Genius has no pe- 
culiar claims either at the Royal Exchange or the 
Heralds* Office. 

These reflections were suggested by the following 
letter: 

SIR, 

I am a foreigner, and have spent a year or two in 
Eneland, solely for the purpose of improving my. 
self in a nation which is respected throughout Eu. 
Tope, as exhU>itin^ a state of improvement, and a 
generosity of sentiment, which reflect honour on 
buman nature. 

When I came to London, I was ambitious of being 
introdaced to the acquaintance of those who, I wa9 
told, were the principal magistrates ; one of whom 
annually reaidea in the magnificent mansion of ma- 
gistracy, and rode, as I often saw, with triumphal 
pomp in a gilded vehicle, through the streets of 
London. I round it by no means difficult to be in* 
traduced to a. public feast, where I endeavoured to 
form an intimacy with the chief magistrate. I suc- 
ceeded BO far as to be invited to a private dinner with 
him, and a few of his brother aldermen, ^d members 
of the common councU. 

The entertainment was sumptuous and genteeL 
Butconversation was my object, and I spared no 
paina to lead to such subjects as I thought might af- 
ford me the most valiuible information. I men- 
tioned several of those topics connected with English 
history, in which I had read that the city of London 
had a principal share ; but my remarks caused only 
a vacant stare, and received no other reply than 
such BS—**! do not know. Sir, — I really forget^ 

L 2 
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Sir.-.>Give me leave to help you to a slice of ham. 
Sir." — I thought my conversation might be ill-timed, 
and therefore said no more on the subject of history, 
but joined in the general topics of the day. Pardon 
me, Sir, but I could not help blushing for two or 
three gentlemen in gold chains, who expressed them- 
selves ungrammatically and vulgarly on the com- 
monest subjects. I am a foreigner, and therefore 
must not pretend to be a critic in your language and 
pronunciation ; but I appeal to you whether^-< Tbem 
there things'-^— * This here weal,' * My vife'— -are re- 
concileable either to grammar or the elegance of 
polite conversation. 

I ought not to be censorious, nor am I disposed 
to deride : but I cannot help observing, that the ma- 
gistrates appeared, from the general turn of conver« 
sation, to be far less well informed and less liberally 
minded than their stations require. If the mer- 
chants and gentlemen of tlie metropolis are not 
better accomplished than the magistrates of my ac- 
quaintance, I own I shall lose something of that re- 
spect for your nation which I entertained while 1 was 
at home. 

I intend to write my travels ; and if I were to give 
an accurate account of those of your principal per«> 
sons in the corporation of London with whom I 
have associated, I fear I should afiront a people to 
whom I owe gratitude. The dignified magistrates 
of the first city in the universe would appear to be 
on a level with our vulgar. I dare say, and indeed 
am well informed, that there are members of the 
court who are polite and well-informed gentlemen ; 
but that too often pragmatical persons offer them- 
selves for the scarlet robe, who ought to be con- 
tented with the leathern apron. I endeavour to view 
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things 'as a phflosopher and cosmopolite, and I can- 
not but think that the d^radation of the magistracy 
must be injurious to the police, the morals, and the 
liberty of jour country. Pardon my freedom, and 
believe me 

Yours, &c. 

- • • • 

A Swiss. 
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Evening LVIII. 

On sat/ing Grace at Table^ 

Reverentia mensae, Juv. 

SIR, 

I AM an old man, and have resided in a village above 
a hundred miles from London during the last forty 
years ; but I was lately tempted, partly by curiosity 
and partly by business, to spend a month at Christ- 
mas with an old friend at the west end of the town. 
I was very much pleased with many improvements 
it'hich I observed, and as I am not morose, I think I 
was not inclined to be querulous at any thing without 
cause. But there is one thing which gave me much 
oiFence, and I dare say you will allow it to be un- 
justifiable. I observed that the good old practice of 
begging a blessing on the refreshment of a dinner, 
and returning thanks for it to Him who is the author 
and giver of all good, was become unfashionable. 

I have been laughed at more than once at some 
very elegant tables to which my friend introduced 
me, for standing up and expecting the master to say 
, grace both before and after meat. I found itimpos* 
sible to continue the practice at another man's house, 
with a whole circle around ready to stare with sur- 
prise, or laugh with scorn. 1 was therefore con- 
tented with a silent ejaculation ; but though I con- 
formed outwardly to the canons of fashion, I entered 
a secret prptest against them, and beg leave through 
your means to make my protest public. 

Give me leave to inform those polite gentlefolk, 
who have dropped the practice with an idea of its 
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being superstitious, vulgar, puritanical, that a con- 
secration of the table was observed religiously by the 
politest nations of antiquity. 

The ancient Greeks esteemed the table Hieron 
Chrema, or a sacred thing ; and Cleodemus, in Plu- 
tarch, calls it the AUar of Friendship and Hospitality. 

They made the first offering to the gods, and 
called them a,itap')(CLh or first fruits ; and at the con- 
clusion of the teast, they poured out, to the gods 
again, frgov^au or Aoi^ai, libations of wine. 

They were unwilling to partake of the meal till a 
part of the provbion had been offered to the gods, 
in order to sanctify the whole. Even Achilles, whose 
impetuous spirit was not prone to the weakness of 
fiuperstirion, would not eat when the ambassadors of 
Agamemnon disturbed him at midnight, till he had 
ordered his friend to make the oblation. 

' Ulysses also, as Dr. Potter observes from Athe- 
naeus, when in the den of Polyphemus, did not neg. 
lect this duty of pious gratitude. 

Dr. Potter adds, that '< in the entertainments of 
Plato* and Xenophon we find<oblations made; and, 
to forbear the mention of more examples, the neglect 

* MiTA ymB w %u9n^m 99nta ri ^en *§nif itm TON 6 EON 
wmmf»m9Tm CM 9»f»ill^«§ ^ivMytMri. Athcnasus, lib. 4. Casa^b• 
pag, 179. See Bishop Butler^s Charge subjoined to his 4na- 
l^^gy ; »nd tlic authors referred to by him. Cud worth on the 
Lord's Supper, p. 8. Casaubon in Athenaeum, lib. i. p. 11. 
Duport, Praeleot. in Tb9oplirastQin> ed. l^eedhaiu, cap .9. p. 335. 
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of this duty was accounted a very great impiety^ 
which none but £picun»» and those who worshiped 
no gods at all, would be guilty of/' apud Epicurum 

I do not see any reason why those who, like £pi- 
ourus, refuse to honour God according to the dictates 
of natural gratitude, and the universal practice of 
the ' polished' people of the world, should not be 
lUunbOTed among the disciples of Epicurus, and, with-» 
out any violation of charity, be supposed to say in 
their liearts, There is no God. 

I could produce a great number of examples from 
the classics, to prove that the dinner was seldom en* 
joyed without some mode of consecration, even 
amonc; those heathens to whom we lure inclined to 
consider ourselves as greatly superior. And shall 
those who call themselves Christians. neglect this in- 
stance of piety? ^specially as Jesus Christ has given 
many examples of it in the Gospel, aind the people 
to whom it pleased God peculiarly to reveal himself, 
practised it from the earliest antiquity. I mentioaed 
the practice of the ' polite' heathens in the first place, 
because I imagined this example would have the 
most weight with those who chiefly value themselves 
on * politeness,' of which they sometimes consider 
the neglect of the * graces* at taUe, as an honourable 
testimony. But I will now add some examples from 
the- practice of the ancient Jews, which, in thispar« 
ticolar, have as much * politeness' in them as those of 
the Greeks and Romans, and ought to have much 
greater authority in a Christian country. 

The master of the lamily among tlte Jews* pro- 
nounced, as soon as the guests or the family were 
seated, a general admonition to prayers, and then 

* Vide Stuckii AfUiquUfltes Cmviv^ 
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proceeded to the coDsecration of the dinner. The 
whole company sung a hymn, which is extant in a 
book entitled The Order of the Blessings and Psalms, 
and the master then said the following grace: 
** Blessed be the Lord our God, the King of the 
universe, who feedeth the world by his eoodness, and 
by his grace and mercy giveth noarishment to all 
flesh ; by whose bounty it cometh to pass that food 
never yet hath failed, neither will fiul, his creatures. 
It is he alone who giveth existence to all things, and 
preserveth them, and doth eood to all, and giveth 
food to every being that he bath created. Bles^sd be 
thou, O Lord, who feedest all things." 

He then consecrated the wine and bread in a form 
similar to the preceding. This longer process was, 
liowever, only observed at formal dinners, and on 
solemn occasions, a shorter being used on common 
days : and it is recorded that the master of the house 
said grace before meat, and one or the guests re- 
turned thanks. Perhaps it would be too great a re- 
finement to suppose that the business of returning 
thanks for a dinner supplied at his expense, was de- 
clined by the master from motives of delicacy. 
Sometimes, however, the master returned thanlcs, 
and the company made a response. The master said, 
*' Let us return thanks to God because we have eaten 
of the creatures which belonged to him ;" and the 
guests responded immediately, ^* Let God be praised, 
of whose blessings we have eaten, and by whose 
bounty we live." 

The primitive Christians, imitating the example 
of the Jews, and more particularly of our Saviour, 
were strict in the performance of those pious duties 
which consecrated the table, and in returning thanks 
to God for the daily supply of necessary sustenance. 
Chrysostpn) frequently mentions the benediction of 
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the table made use of by the Monks in TSLgypU In 
the Horohgium of the Greek church, the whole 
SoTta of the benediction is thus described. 

Before the dinner is placed upon the table, the 
hcmdred and fortj-fifth psahn is read aloud, and it 
no sooner is served up, than tlie priest repeats^ ^^ O 
Christy Qur God, bless our meat and drink ; for thou 
art holy now and for evermore ; Amen/' And after 
having tasted it, they all rise up and say, *^ Blessed 
art thou, O God, who pitiest us and feedest us from 
our youth ; thou who givest food to all flesh, fill our 
hearts ^th joy and gladness, that, being always satis- 
fied, we may abound in every good work, in Christ 
Jestts.our Lord, with whom, to thee, be glory, honour, 
power, and worship, together with the Holy Ghost. 
Amen." . After dinner, the following is the form ^ 
thanksgiving : << Glory to thee, thou holy one, Glory 
to thee, O Kin^ ; since thou hast given us food to 
our comfort and joy> fill us also with the Holy 
Xrhost, that we may be found acceptable in thy si^t, 
and not ashamed when thou shalt render to every 
one according to his works." Then the hundred and 
twenty-second psalm is read; afber whidi — ^< As thou 
wast present in the midst of thy disciples while at 
supper, O thou Saviour, giving them peace; so come 
also to us and save us."> Then follows a part of the 
twenty-second psalm, beginning at *' The poor shall 
eat and be filled, they shall praise the Lord who 
seek him. Kvrie Eleison, Lord have mercy upon 
us. The whole concludes with this little prayer: 
'< Blessed be God, who hath pitied and fed us with 
his rich gifts ; may we enjoy his grace and loving 
kindness now and for evermore. Amen." 

I imagine that the whole of this long grace was 
only used on extraordinarjl occasions ; but there is 
no doubt but a part of it constituted the daily for- 
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mulary of consecration before meals^ and of grati* 
tude finer them. 

Far be it from me to recommend a prolixity ap- 
proaching to that of the Greek church, or to that 
of the college graces, as established by our piou9 
ancestors, who, according to the complaints of the 
hungry scholars, used to insist on long graces, and 
at the same time give but short commons* I think 
long prayers on such occasions particularly unsea- 
sonable. But I have produced these examples to 
show that the table has been considered by all peo- 
ple, from the earliest ages, as * a sacred thing,' and 
that they have ever thought it expedient to sanctify 
a meal by a previous consecration of the foqd, and 
a subsequent act of thanksgiving for the refreshment 
received. I infer, from the antiquity and universality 
of the practice, its propriety, it could not, I think, 
have been so ancient and almost universal, unless it 
had been also right and reasonable. 

That it is right and reasonable, I believe many 
of those who neglect it will not seriously deny. Sut 
profligate men of fashion have set the example of 
omission, and they who are determined to follow the 
fashion in all its follies, think themselves obliged to 
omit a duty both easy and useful. They ought not, 
they allow, to suffer fashion to supersede duty and 
decency : but they assert, that, such is the power of 
this arbitrary tyrant, they ' cannot what they ought.' 
A bad excuse indeed, and such an one as will scarcely 
be accepted for an omission injurious to themselves, 
to their children, their servants, their neighbourhood, 
and to the cause of religion. 

There is indeed something so brutally thoughtless 
and ungrateful in partaking of plenty and pleasure, 
In faring sumptuously every day, without feeling, or 
at least expressing, gratitude to the Giver of all good 
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gifts, that one would wonder how persons pretending 
to elegance and sentimental refinement can possibly 
pardon themselves the impious omission. Indeed, 
however genteel they may appear, and however 
elegant tlieir fasliionable manners ; yet while tliey sit 
down daily to their meals, like brutes that periali, 
they must be numbered among Horace's Epkuri de 
grege porcosy hogs of Epicurus s sty ; and instead, of 
soup in a China terrene, it would be a proper reproof 
to serve them up o&l in a wooden trough. 

Yours, &c. 

A RATIONAL Formalist. 
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Evening LIX* 

On injuring the HeaUh in Attempts to improve 

Beauty. 

8IR^ 

Under a feigned name, or without a name, I can 
venture to divulge some errors and misfortunes which 
I should not choose to acknowledge in my own per- 
son, lest my frieiids should deride me. 

From the information of my looking-glass, and the 
praises of my friends, I was led to conclude at a very 
early age that I was beautiful. As it is natural to 
pay the first attention to that on which we chiefly 
value ourselves, I devoted much time and care to the 
contemplation and improvement of my face* The 
smallest pimple or redness gave me great uneasiness ; 
but there was one blemish which almost broke my 
heart. One of my fore teeth grew irregularly, and 
had at one corner the appearance of decay. This 
alone I imagined sufficient to counterbalance the ef- 
fect of all my other graces. But as I read the pre- 
tensions of dentists in their advertisements, my mor- 
tification did not yet terminate in despair. 

I applied to an operator, who confidently assured 
me that he could replace my tooth, by an art known 
only to himself, in such a position as to render my 
rows of ivory and pearls, as he was pleased to call 
them, perfecUv unparalleled. I submitted to his hand, 
and he twisted a wire round my teeth, which for six 
weeks gave me exquisite torment ; but the hope of 
removing the blemish afforded roe solace under it. 
The pain, and the peculiar diet which I was ordered 
to pursue, brought on a fever which killed all the roses 
in my cheeks, and had nearly killed me. The wires 

VOL. II. M 
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were taken out, and my tooth remained nearly in the 
same situation. 

As -I had SHfiered so much in attempting to do 
violence to nature, I resolved to submit to her in fu- 
ture with patience ; but the little appearance of decay, 
which I have hinted at before, became a black spdt, 
and prognosticated, as the doctor s^id, an approach- 
i6g caries. This was terrifying indeed ! Any thing 
on earth was tolerable in comparison with a caries. 
Nay* I know not whether, in the agonies of my mind 
on the apprehensions of it, I should not have sub- 
xttitted cheerfully to death, rather than have lived 
with a black speck' on a front tooth. But hope once 
more shone upon my bosom. A kind dentist re- 
stored my spirits, by declaring that he wts possessed 
of an art which would prevent all bad consequences, 
and continue the beauty of my pearly ornaments, set 
between rubies (for so he expressed himself), un- 
sullied during life. 

The remedy was < iransplantation.* I submitted to 
extraction with a stoical heroism. A chimney sweeper, 
who attended at my side, parted with his best 
tooth for a shilling, and it was planted reeking with 
Hood and warm with life, in the socket whence my' 
odious tooth with the black speck had been just 
^rawn. I was now in a state of exultation. I thought 
my gums might defy old age and decay, and gloried 
in the idea of having almost found out the art of re- 
juvenescence. My triumph was but transient. A 
tumour and inflammation ensued. The pain I suf- 
fered is not to be described ; but I was still a heroine, 
animated with the idea that the pain was but for a 
short time, and that the happiness would be for life. 

I became so ill as to be under the necessity of seek- 
ing medical advice. Shame prevented n^e from in- 
forming my physician of the cattse of my illness. He 
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was at a loss to account for it; but from the appear^, 
ance was induced to prescribe large doses of mer- 
cury. The disease still continued, and I lost several 
of my teeth and a great part of my gums and palate. 
My lips were distorted^ or eorroded, in a fnghtful 
manner. The physician at last insisted on the ne- 
cessity -of my undergoing what he called a salivati9n. 
He said my life depended upon it. 1 submitted, and 
preserved my existence ; but how shall I describe 
what I felt on looking into the glass ! Every appear- 
ance of old age and deformity. I will leave to your 
imagination the ideas of horror and grief which tor- 
mented my heart; I save up all pretensions to beauty, 
as indeed I well might ; for my countenance was th^ 
picture of every thing disgustnil. Think of paleness 
tinged with a livid yellow^ & shrivelled skin, distorted 
lips, and toothless gumss 

I find upon inquiiy, that the person whose tooth 
had been placed in my gums, was labouring under a 
complication of the filthiest of diseases, and that the 
tootn inoculated them all on me. I have heard that 
I am not the only victim to such follies and unnatu« 
ral practices. I understand the transplanting of teeth 
is dangerous, even when the person froni whom it is 
taken is healthy ; but is it likely, that a healthy $nd 
temperate person would part with his teeth for 
money ? He who can submit to this, must be an abr 
ject wretch, and one whose veracity, if he declares 
himself healthy, can never be safely relied on. 

That my life is spared, is a mercy scarcely deserv- 
ed. I hope to spend it in acquiring a more solid 
mind and judgement than I possessed, when, from the 
dictates of vanity,. I suffered myself to consent to an 
unnatural violence, cruel to another, and most 
injuripus to myself. It will contribute something to 

m2 
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atone for my folIy» if, by communicating the conse- 
quences of it) I warn others from its imitation* Adieu. 



SIR, 

It pleased Providence to give me a strong constitu- 
tion ; and leading a life of perfect ease and plenty, I 
began, at the age of eighteen, to grow rather plump, 
not to say fat and corpulent. Shocking epithets 
those ! and to avoid their being applied to me, I re- 
solved to have recourse to such methods aslhadheard 
were effectually used in reducing the body to a mo- 
derate size. I drank vinegar copiously and all acids 
that I could procure. I lived upon veeetablei scarcely 
tasting animal food. I laced so tighUy , as to squeese 
myself into half my natural dimensions; and I sweated 
myself every day between two feather beds till I was 
ready to faint. These methods were not unsuccessful. 
I gradually shrunk to a ' lady all skin and bone.' I 
felt great complacency in success ; but I was little 
acquainted with the consequences which were shortly 
to ensue. The state of debility to which I had re- 
duced myself, soon brought on what the physicians 
call 3d an < atrophy.' And a most shocking figure I 
made. I looked in the glass with many a wishful 
sigh after my departed plumpness. I was obliged to 
call in a physician, who, discovering the cause of my 
disorder, recommended what is jocosely termed kitch- 
en physic He gradually led me ft'om milk and eggs 
to roast beef, plum pudding, port, and ale. He says^ 
I was at death's door, and mdeed I believe it ; for 
my face, in my lookine-glass, looked just like a 
Death's head sculpturecf on a tomb-stone. I now 
laugh and grow tat; andj thank Hcaveni am in a 
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Cair way of recovering some share of that health 
which I foolishly destroyed. I hope my example 
-will warn others from falling into similar dangers, 
i¥ho may not have strength of constitution sufficient 
to escape them.^ It is a secret that must go no further ; 
but I am to be married next week to a gentleman of 
large fortune, and every other qualification requisite 
ta make the state happy. If I had continued so 
thin and ghastly as I once was^ I believe he would as 
soon have thought of marrying one of the skeletons 
in Surgeons' Hall. Adieu. 



Another correspondent informs me that, having 
pimples in her face, she clandestinely purchased a 
quack medicine, which she took without advice and 
without judgement, till at last she brought on a dis- 
order which had nearly proved fatal. 

I have heard many complain of having caught 
colds, fevers, and a long train of dreadful diseases, 
by dressing in the fashion on first coming out ailer 
a long confinement in their bed-chamber. 

Many also complain of nervous weaknesses, occa- 
sioned by an abstinence, such as hermits and ana- 
chorites hardly ever practised, an abstinence from 
such kinds and quantities of food as are really neces- 
sary to the support of nature, an abstinence proceed- 
ing from a desire to preserve their shape, and to per- 
petuate their youth and beauty, but which causes 
extreme debility and premature old age. 

I wish young ladies to be duly sensible of the 
value of health as well as of beauty. Beauty indeed is 
scarcely compatible with ill healtn ; but if it were, it 
really would be a bad exchange to give up health for 

M 3 
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beauty. Under the languor of disease, and the tor- 
ment of pain, many will one day lament that desire 
of improving their persons which led them in their 
youth to violate nature, and to weaken the founda- 
tion of the whole fabric, while they were endeavour- 
ing to decorate the front. 
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Evening LX. 

On the Ill-usage to which the Instructors of Youth are 

sometimes exposed, 

Oncroit sottement qu'il est plus honorable de conduire en qua- 
Kte de capitaine, une troupe d*ouvriers, ou de paysans, qu*on 
nomme soldats, que de commander a de jeunes seigneurs, et 
de leur former is cceur et Tesprit. Caraccioli. 

As nothing contributes more to the encouragement 
and increase of excellence in a profession than the 
honour bestowed upon it, pnd the esteem in which 
it is held by the world ; it is an useful and laudable 
effort, which some benevolent writers have made> to 
raise employments of great importance to society, 
from the contempt into which they have unfortu- 
nately fallen. 

Every one is ready to allow the importance of 
education ; yet few entertain a due respect for the 
profession which is to administer it. The world is 
governed by names ; and with the Word Pedagogue 
lias been ludicrously associated the idea of a pedant, 
a mere plodder, a petty tyrant^ a gerund-grinder, 
and a bum-br usher. 

But as the profession is not only in the very first 
degree useful to society, but attended with peculiar 
hardships and difficulties, it deserves the recompense 
and alleviation of public esteem. 

The schoolmaster's employment has been com. 
pared to the punishment inflicted on the Danaides 
and on Sisyphus. His labour knows no end ; for, 
supposing one set of scholars at one time to be at- 
tentive and to improve^ yet they are succeeded soon 
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after by new scholars^ and the whole work is to be 
recommenced* 

He languishes over the repetition of ryles and 
precepts *, which have nothing amusing to his fancy, 
or improving to his understan^g. He .goes his 
round like the mill-horse, and his ears ring with cases^ 
declensions, genders, conjugations, Propria qua ma^ 
ribus; As in prcesenti; hie, hcecy hoc; and di, do, 
dufH* 

He is conversant with those who continue in his 
conapany unwillingly, and are impatient to be gone ; 
with the pet^ulant, the peevish, the idle, the inatten- 
tive, the ungrateful, and the refractory +• ^ 

He inhales dust and impure air^ and his ears are 
seldom relieved. from noise. His patience and tem- 
per are continually put to trial : he bears about him 
an instrument of torture, and is frequently obb'ged 
to inflict punishment wiUi the reluctant severity of 
an executioner. 

If he spare the rod, he must be often busied iq 
repomanaing, admonishing, remonstrating, and ad- 
vising those who hate him for his pains ; and, if they 
can have no other revenge, delight in giving uneasi- 
ness, by teasing the temper of their best friend, their 
fo9ter-&ther. Few occupations exercise the temper, 
or tend more to spoil it, than that of a conscientious 
schoolmaster. 

He is liable to hourly insult and affronting beha- 
viour from the senior boys, who resent with ranco- 

* '* Quid injucundiwipium in schola mihi visum sit, fatebor ^ 
illam eadem pensa retractandi, eosdemquc vicies vcl tricies 
scriptorum errores corrigendi necessitatem.*' Gksker. 

f " Quam ingratus labor, totos dies versari inter pueroa, inter 
invitos plenimque, et substrictis veluti auriculis, horam, qam 
se carcere emittat, expectantes; inter petulantes, morosoe, 
pigros, reluctantes disciplins!** G£SNza« 
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rous virulence the exercise of that disciph'ne on theoa- 
selves, which they at the same time have sense 
enough to icnow is no more than the master's duty 
compels him to enforce. 

He is exposed to continual misrepresentation. 
The tongue of every boy in his school^ however silly 
or malicious, has a tale to tell concerning his sup- 
posed mistakes, his mismanagement, his severity, his 
partiality, his parsimony. Himself and his family 
are painted to tne father and inother, and to all com- 
pany, in the blackest colours which malice can in- 
vent, and inexperience conceive. 

The master is blamed for the faults of nature. A 
boy is stupid or idle, and learns nothing. He is re- 
moved in wrath ; the master loses his scholar and the 
emoluments attending him ; but that is not sufficient, 
fae loses sometbing^ of his peace and his character : 
for the boy is removed by those ^ who must allege 
some fault to justify the removal.' They cannot 
bear that an imputation should fall on the boy ^ and 
therefore the whole load of censure, aggravated with 
a thousand falsehoods, is laid on the master. 

If he ventures to vindicate himself, he is under 
the necessity of throwing blame on the boy, which 
hiB generosity will often not permit ; or if a regard 
to himself and justice compels him to speak, the of« 
fence already given is aggravated beyond all bounds, 
and both the boy and his friends become implacable 
enemies and bitter slanderers for life *. 

These are only a few among the many evils which 
attend a profession highly useful^ and even neces- 

* ** niud in piimis ngve ferebam, si cum boni me viri offi- 
cio functum esse putarem, expostulatum venirent mecuro ct 
questum inmriam ii, quorum me Ilbeiis optime consuluissc, 
mihi constareu" Gesnkk. 
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sary to the existence of society. It will be urged^ 
that in some cases there are the alleviations of lucre ; 
and it mu£;t be confessed that the world is not so 
bad as not to furnish many boys of a docile and 
amiable disposition, and many parents who are grate- 
ful and candid. But still there are few employments 
attended with more irksome labour, more liable tp 
ill-usage, and less well rewarded by those whom it 
most essentially serves, than that of the schoolmaster. 

In some cases it is said to be lucrative; but it 
should be remembered, that the lucre, when it is 
considerable, usually arises from the boarding and 
lodging of pupils in the master's house, and not from 
the business of instruction and the labour of aschooL 
And where the pupils are lodged and boarded in th^ 
superintendant's house, his trouble is ten-fold greater, 
and the ill-usage to which he is exposed not to be 
described by language. 

The caprice and ill-humour of many boys is such 
as never can be satisfied. As, on the one hand, they 
know little ofHhe true nature of things, so, on the 
other, they are prone to judge of all they see with 
precipitancy. As they have not yet felt the ill-usage 
of the world, so they want that sort of sympathy £r 
others which experience only can teach. They cen- 
sure all who are concerned with them, and happen 
to displease them, without judgement and without 
mercy. They delight in doing mischief and injuries 
for diversion ; and^ consequently, the superintendan^ 
of a number of boys in .his own nouse, has an office 
something like that of a keeper of a mad-house, a 
gaol, or a collection of wild beasts, but much more 
unthankful. 

Yet ingenious and learned men sometimes submit 
to this task voluntarily. They certainly do, and 
upon the principle of choosing the least of two evils; 
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for it is better than to starve, and to involve a fkmily 
in all the evils of indigence. 

Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool. 

And wit in rags is Cum'd to ridicule. Dkybik's Juv. 

Hard necessity forces them to submit to the yoke ; 
aod when their shoulders have become galled till 
they are callous, they bear it with a patient insensi- 
bility. 

Vet if we take our ideas of the business of the in* 
structor from a poet^ what can be more pleasurable ? 

Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 

To tench the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh instruction o*er-the mind. 

To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 

The generous purpose in the glowing breast ; 

Oh speak the joy! Thomsok. 

If there were no perverseness, obstinacy, ingratitude, 
and stupidity, the task, to a benevolent heart, might 
be delightful. There is something truly agreeable in 
aissisting the efforts of a youthful mind which is at 
once ingenious and ingenuous. And certainly many 
virtues may be advantageously exercised in bearing 
with ill*usage, and doing good to those who hate and 
despise you *. 

" * The following sentiments of* a schoolmaster are worthy of 
the most benevolent patriot and philosopher : << Jam veropariim 
znihi non du:am generosus sed humanus videtur, cui non maxi- 
mam voluptatem adferat ingens quae in schola o£fertur, ben^ £»- 
ciendi occasio. Ducuntur in scholas et fidei praeceptorum c<mi- 
mittimtur parvi homines, rerum omnium imperiti et rudes, ad 
vitia omnia procllves. Quod majus prsstari vel ipsis, vel po- 
rentibus ipsorum et cognatis, vel rdpublicsB adeo, beneficium 
potest, quam si rudibus animis ea inMiUeotUTtUnde pro ttupidis, 
prudentes ; pro rautb, infantibus cert*}, facundi ; pro malitioda 
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It is a fine opportunity of serving human nature 
and one's country^ and I admire the philanthropy of 
those who, from so pure a motive, are influenced to 
undergo labours so severe, contumelies so insulting, 
slanders so unjust, ingratitude so base. I fear the 
number ig small : 

vix sunt totidem quot 



Hiebarum porta vel divitis ostia Nili. Juv* 

The greater part submit to the labour with the com- 
mon stimulus of human exertion, the hope of gain ; 
and when it is considered that parents purchase not 
only ease and exemption from the toil of instruction 
and the trouble of their children's ill-humour, not 
only accomplishments useful and ornamental, bat 
also food, accommodations, and habitation for their 
offspring, the gain of the masters should not be c^on- 
sidered as earned too easily., If the masters acquit 
themselves well in an undertaking so arduous, tbej 
are justly entitled not only to profit but to }|onour. 

If I should be asked, to what purpose are these 
observations on the ill-treatment of schoolmasters ; 
I should answer, that they are intended to vindicate 
fi'om contempt an order of men at once useful and 
oppressed ; to induce parents to become more can- 
did and considerate in their behaviour to them ; and 
to persuade masters themselves, actuated by a due 
sense of their own value in society, to scorn that 

et turpibus benefici fiant et honesti ; pro impiis denique, Chris- 
tiani? Si doctorum opera fiant boni viri, qui et suis supereaae 
rebus, et praesidio esse suis familiis, et omare rempublicam, pn> 
captu quisque suo, possint ? Equidem liquido confirmare pos- 
sum, hac me vel solU cogitatione, sspe abstersisse, quce ofiere- 
bantur, molestias : satis compensatps lal>pres judicasse meos, si 
vel ad unum alterumque ille fructus, quern modo dixi, perre- 
niret" Gesner. 
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meanness, submissiooy and obsequiousness^ which in- 
vites and almost justifies contempt. 

It unfortunately happens that many roasters, in a 
dependent state, exhibit a servility of manners which, 
while it flatters the weak parent, disgraces the di- 
dactic profession. < Purse-proud parents are too apt 
to consider all whom they pay, as servants ;' and to 
require an obsequiousness in the instructors of their 
children, incompatible with the spirit of a hberal man 
worthy to superintend ai liberal education. They 
demand a slavish disposition in him, whom they wish 
to teach their children liberality both by precept and 
example. Men of sense and liberal mmds cannot 
submit patiently. Others occupy their place, and 
succeed by adulation and by the mean arts of pleas« 
ing ; and thus is the profession degraded, ana edu- 
cation becomes, instead of a fine philosophical pre- 
paration for the conduct of life, a mere mechanical 
skill in writing, reading, spouting, casting accounts^ 
dancing, fencmg, and fiddling. And thus it must be, 
while masters attend more to pleasing the parent's 
vanity, submitting to his pride, and complying with 
his folly, than to serving the piipil in the ruggea path 
of an honest discipline. The Doctor Rocks always 
had more patients than the Akensides, the Adding- 
tOQs, the Heberdens, and the Pitcairnes. In no 
profession are there more arrant quacks than in the 
didactic. 
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Evening LXI. 

On some Effects of long Separation in the married 

State. 

I PRESENT my reader with the following letters, 
which describe a situation in private life. 

i • 

My dear Husband, 

I write not to upbraid you. I entertain a sincere 
affection for you, and no unkind usage shall ever 
remove it. I Write only to let you know the state' 
of those whom you have unfortunately abandoned, 
your children and your wife. 

Fame has informed me, with too much authenti- 
city, that you have found another object of your 
love, and that I shall see your face no more. I, 
who had expected your return from the East Indies 
with pai6ful anxiety, who had counted the slow 
hours which parted you from me,— think how I was 
shocked at hearing you would visit England no more, 
and that you had settled with a mistress in the 
South of France. It was for 'your sake, as well as 
my own^ that I lamented. You went against my 
earnest entreaties; but it was with a desire, which I 
thought sincere, to provide a genteel maintenance 
for our four little ones, whom you said you could 
not bear to see brought up to the evils of poverty. 
I might now lament the disappointment in not shar- 
ing the expected riches which I hear you have 
amassed, but I scorn it. What are riches com- 
pared to the delight of sincere affection ! I deplore 
the loss of your love ; I deplore the frailty which 
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has invoWed you in error, and will, I am &ure, as 
such mistaken conduct must, terminate in misery. 

But I mean not to remonstrate. It is, alas ! too 
late. I only write to you to acquaint you with the 
health and some other circumstances of myself an^ 
those little ones whom you once loved. 

The large house in which you lefl us in Harley- 
street could not be supported without an expense 
which the little sum you left behind could not long 
supply. I have relinquished it, and retired to a neat 
little cottage in a village fifty miles from London* 
We can male no pretensions to elegance ; but we live 
in great neatness, and, by strict oeconomy, supply 
our moderate wants with as much comfort as our de- 
solate situation will allow. Your presence, my love,' 
would make the little cottage a palace. 

Poor EmUyf who is grown a fine girl, has been 
working a pair of ruffles for you, and often, as she 

Slies her needle* repeats with a sigh, When will my 
ear papa return ? The others are constantly asking 
me tne same question ; and little Henry, as soon as 
he began to talk, learned to lisp, in the first sylla- 
bles he ever uttered. When will papa come home } 
Sweet fellow ! He is now sittmg on his stool by 
my side, and as he sees me drop a tear, asks m'e 
why I cry, for papa will come home soon. He and 
his two brothers are frequently riding on your walk- 
in^-cane, and take particular delight in it because 
it IS papa's. 

I do assure you I never open my lips to them on 
the cause of your absence. But I cannot prevail 
with myself to bid them cease' to ask when you will 
return, though the question frequently extorts a 
tear (which I hide in a smile), and wrings my soul, 
while I suffer in silence. 

I have taught them to mention you with the 

N 2 
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greatest ardour of affection in their morning and 
evening prayers ; and they always add of themselves 
a petition for your speedy return. 

I spend my time in giving them the little instruc- 
tion I am able* I cannot anord to place them in any 
eminent school, and do not choose that they should 
acquire meanness and vulgarity at a low one. I 
hope you will approve my teaching Emily and the 
two elder boys the French language. They have 
already made a tolerable proficiency in it. As to 
English, they read alternately three hours every 
morning the most celebrated poets and prose wri- 
ters; and they can write, though not an elegant, yet 
a very plain and legible hand. 

Do not, my dear, imagine that the employment 
is irksome. It affords me a sweet consolation in your 
absence. Indeed, if it were not for the little ones, 
I am afraid I should not support it. 

I think it will be a satisfaction to you to hear that, 
by retrenching our wants and expenses, we are en- 
abled to pay for every thing we buy ; and though 
poor, are not unhappy from the want of any neces- 
sary. 

rardon my interrupting you. I mean to give you 
satisfaction. Though I am deeply injured by your 
error, I am not resentful. I wish you all the hap- 
piness you are capable of, and am your once lored, 
and still affectionate, Emilia, 

After an interval of three years, the following 
anstver was returned : 

Excellent Emilia, 
By the time you receive this, the hand which 
wrote it will be laid in the grave. I have ordered 
it not to be transmitted to you till I am departed ; 
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and i am now on my death-bed. My physician has 
told me in delicate terms, that I cannot recover. 

Avarice led me to separate from you ; a sepaifa-' 
lion of a year or two caused me, weak as I was, to 
forget you, and to form a connexion, from which I 
have derived nothing but torment. I deserved it by ^ 
my foUy and my wickedness. You were the best of 
women, and I have wronged you beyond the power^ 
of reparation. 

I will not give you pain by a particular enumera- 
tion of my various miseries; I have been infatuated 
by one whe loved me not, but loved the treasure I 
rapidly amassd in the East, and lefl no effort un« 
tried to captivate my affections. She contrived to 
come home- in the same ship, where our acquaint- 
ance increased to an intimacy, which has laid th6 
foundation of all my distress. But, could you be- 
lieve it ? After having spent in dissipation and in 
gaming almost the whole of my fortune, she left, 
me, not without involving me in a fatal duel,, and. 
accompanied the man who gave me my death's, 
wound. The following letter I inclpse, that you. 
may have the satisfaction to see how different a 
woman she was from yourself: 

Despicable wretch, 
Do you think I will live in beggary with you ?. 
Refuse to buy me the diamoncl necklace ! Captain 
"■ is a generous man. He has long expressed 

a regard for me. He has bought the necklace 
which you, mean fellow, refused. Make no more 
pretensions to me ; and if you dare be angry with 
the Captain for any liberties he may take, be as- 
sured you will meet with your match : and 1 hope 
to hear that he makes you repent your insolence 

n3 
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when you aspired to the affections of one who is de- 
serving of 9 man of spirit, and"^— — 

Yours no more. 

Till I received this I never thought of your letter. 
Indeed, as I knew your hand, I never opened it; 
for it reached me when I was intoxicated with 
newly-acquired opulence, and a variety of vicious 
gpratifications. 

It has indeed afforded me satisfaction, as you 
kindly intended it, to find that my poor chOdren 
have such a mother to compensate the injuries of a 
deluded father. 

Tlie wound inflicted by my antagonist, who is 
also a married man, is in a vital part ; and there is 
not, as I have told you, the least hope of recovery. 
I can scarcely wish it, unless it were to repent of 
my transgressions ; for I should be ashamed to see 
my injured Emilia, and the presence of the little 
ones would break my heart. I have had time to 
make a will; and the sum which I have left, though 
little in comparison with what I acquired abroad, 
will^ I confiae, under your care, supply a decent 
competency. 

Forgive me, my dear wife, forgive me, my dear 
children, and remember that the rather who crUell^ 
deserted you, lived a wretch in consequence of his 
unkindness, and died prematurely. It was* the last 
satisfaction he had, that he lived to see his error, 
and to ask God and his family forgiveness. Fare- 
well ; and may you and your dear children avoid 
the misery by avoi^in^ the wickedness of your bus* 
band, 
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The silent grief of the famiable Emilia can easily 
be conceived* But her own heart and her children 
consoled her. She had brought up her children 
virtuously^ and furnished them with useful know- 
ledge to the best of her power : and they repaid her 
by gratitude and good conduct. The addition to 
their very little fortune was opulence to those who 
bad not expected it. 

When time had mitigated her grief, I have often 
beard her in conversation lament the situations which 
cause married persons to separate at a great distance, 
and for a long time, which, in some minds, are apt 
te erase the traces of affection ; and she has spoken 
with warmth against that avarice which drives peo« 
pie who have a competency, and might reasonably 
be contented at home, to foreign climes in pursuit 
of enormous wealth, which Providence, as a punish- 
ment for avarice^ frequently renders the occasion 
of misery. 
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Evening LXIL 
On confounding Religion with Superstition* 

Horum enim senteiitiie omziiuin non modo superstitionem tol- 
lunt, in quainest Timor tnanu Deorum; sed etiam Reii- 
gionem, quae Deorum pio cultu continetur. 

Cic. De Nat. Deorum, lib. i. 42: 

SjurcH IS the imperfection of language, that words 
pannot be found to discriminate all the variety of 
ideas of the human mind with that degree of preci- 
sion which is necessary to avoid error. A great 
many mistakes in morals arise from the abuse of 
words, which are too often either voluntarily or ma- 
levolently misunderstood and misapplied. The Chris- 
tian religion has always suffered by this perversion. 
It suffers at this time, since it is denominated by those 
who impiously endeavour to injure its cause, a 
mode of Superstition. Though man boasts much of 
his reason, it is really astonishing to consider how 
few exercise it with effect. Give any thing a bad 
name, and the majority of mankind will abominate it 
without examination, merely in consequence of the 
first impression which they hastily received from a 
misapplied appellation. 

The freethinkers of this age, who dignify them- 
selves with the name of liberal philosophers, hesitate 
not to stigmatize all religion with the name of super- 
stition. They who wish to be esteemed men of li- 
beral minds, and who abhor the ridicule and censure 
which attend the bigot, are but too ready to join 
with the pretended philosophers in exploding reli- 
gion. To avoid the epithet of superstitious^ which 
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conveys to themtlie idea of weakness, they are rash 
and precipitate enough to reject all the comfortable 
offers which religion reaches out to her sincere vota- 
ries. The very name frightens them ; and if they 
resolve not to tear God, it is very certain that they 
are sadly afraid of man. They dare the vengeance 
of Omnipotence ; but they cannot stand against the 
ridicule of a pert witling and the sarcasm of a mi- 
nute philosopher. 

He must know little of the history of mankind, 
who shall deny that superstition has' prevsuled in all 
ages and all nations, and caused much cruelty and 
misery. Man has a natural tendency to supersti- 
tion. Feeling himself weak and miserable, he is. 
ready to fly to any thing which his fancy suggests to 
him as a refuge in distress. A stock or a stone be- 
comes the object of his adoration. He is ready to 
inflict on himself the most excruciating torments, 
or to suffer them from others, if he is once persuad- 
ed that he can thus appease an angry Deity. Na- 
tural affection dies at the command of superstition. 
A child is sacrificed with alacrity, if the devotee is 
taught, that with such sacrifices God is well pleased. 
£yery thing yields to the devout phrensy. That 
every philanthropist should therefore endeavour to 
prevent its diffusion among mankind, is to be ex« 
pected and applauded. But let him not, through 
carelessness or violence, root up a salutary plant in 
his endeavour to eradicate a weed. Religion is the 
medicine of human life, as Superstition is its bane. 

In this enlightened age there is little danger of 
gross superstition. The darkness of ignorance was 
necessary to give to the bugbears of imagination the 
appearance of reality. Opinions are examined in 
this country with that freedom which our happy con- j 

stitution allows, and that perspicacity which a muU 
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titude of well-informed understandiogs must reason- 
ably be supposed to possess. The national religion 
is therefore professed in all its native purity, and they - 
who presume to call it superstition, only prove theur 
own wickedness and vanity. 

Such vanity must be wicked, though, at the same 
time, it owes much of its origin to folly. Weak 
men often seek nothing further than the applause of 
their company. They appear wonderfully wise in 
their, own eyes, if they can astonish their neigh- 
bours by the singularity or the boldness of their opi- 
nions. Such men are to be known, whenever a re-. 
Irgious idea is introduced, by a significant sneer of 
contempt, or an upliHing of the eye-brows with aa 
air of conscious superiority. If the language of gri- 
mace is not sufficiently understood, toey think it 
necessary to suggest a hint, " that they look upon 
all such superstitious stiifF as unworthy men 
of sense," (by which they mean to characterize 
themselves, ) « and fit only to scare children and old 
women. For their own parts, they must congratu- 
late themselves that they are emancipated from the 
horrid slavery of prejudice." , 

Nevertheless it would appear, on a fair examina- 
tion, that these arrogant talkers are only half 
learned, and that pride fills up' the mighty void of 
sense ; yet, such is the confidence with which they 
speak, that the young and the weak are often se. 
duced by them, and become their disciples. Thus 
their sect is increased in numbers^ and their arro- 
gance increases in a much greater proportion. 

They teach their disciples that religion owes its 
rise to subtle politicians, and its suppdrt to the arts 
of priestcraft. It is at once a melancholy and an un- 
deniable truth, that religion has been hypocritically 
abused by statesmen and ecclesiastics to serve the 
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purposes of avarice and ambition. But will caviU 
Jers never desist from arguing against the use of a 
thing from its abuse, a fallacy unworthy a man of 
common understanding or common honesty ? I re<- 
probate those politicians and those priests who have 
attempted to avail themselves of religion as an arti- 
fice to promote their secular designs. They are more 
detestable than the open and declared unbeliever. 
If he is honest, he is an object of compassion rather 
than contempt : but those artful politicians,- who 
think to drive men to islavery, or obedience as they 
call it, by frightening them with the phantoms of re- 
ligion which they do not themselves believe, deserve 
the vengeance of society. It will be said, that they 
mean to preserve good order by prc^aoting supersti<» 
tion. I cannot call that good order which is pr^ r 
served only by the deceit and hypocrisy of the rulers. 
Good order requires that men capable of so mean 
deceit should not be the governing part of society. 
Their very pre-eminence disturbs good order. The 
only good order which they really wish to promote is, 
that tame acquiescence among the lower ranks, which 
allows themselves to lord it over a subject world. 

It is very true that relision contributes to secure 
a peaceable acquiescence m good government. This 
is one among its many beneficent effects ; but it is 
not true that religion is only the invention of politi- 
cians, and a mere state engine to efiect tranquillity. 
It orginates in the human mind from the spontaneous 
feelings of nature. In the most unenlightened coun- 
tries, where no pretensions were ever made to reve- 
lation, traces of it are to be found. Nothing but^ 
ignorance united with depravity can deny the fouijda-' 
tions of natural religion. Every good inind admit- . 
ting natural religion by the light of natural under- 
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Standing, will rejoice to find so many proofs of the 
Christian revelation. 

To fear God is the best method of acquiring that 
true courage which fears nothing else. The fear of 
Ciod arises not from a timorous and weak mind, as 
the infidel pretenders to philosophy represent it. I 
appeal to facts in the history of mankind. Have 
not the bravest and best men m all ages and natibng 
displayed a reverential awe of God ? If only the 
weak had patronized religion, it would long ago 
have been exploded. The examples and argunaents 
of the best and wisest of mankind have operated, 
tinder the direction of Providence, in continuing in 
the world, that source of all true comfort, a due sense 
of religion. The vain and the wicked have endea- 
voured to destroy it, and they have always succeeded 
with a few ; but they have not been aole to prevail 
universally ; neither will they ; for it is founded on 
the rock of truth, and the gates of hell ihaU not pre'* 
vail against it* 

I am sorry to observe the philosophy of Epicurus 
gaining ground in our country. It might be called 
the philosophy of Satan. It is destructive of every 
thing virtuous and good, and equally portends the 
ruin of empires and of human nature. It flatters 
human depravity so much, that nothing can impede 
its progress but the counteracting prevalence of 
Christian principles and practices. 

I therefore seriously exhort all who are Christians 
indeed, to dare to profess what they believe, and to 
discountenance error by the native fortitude of truth. 
Tlie misfortune is, that the modest Christian is too 
often restrained by his love of peace, and by his 
humilit^^ from standmg up in the defence of the 
/ Gospel ; while the patrons of error, incited by va- 
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fihyj and H mfdignaBt desire of rendering ot4ier& as 
wicked and roiserahle as diefosdves^ are md^iktiga- 
Ue in the diffusioo af tbeir opinione. It becomes the 
^dhity of the abcere Cfarittkni to exert bimseif, wlien 
unbelievers smdtipiy,. and when th^ scoi*ner declares 
the Chriatian rdigion, Hike ail other religions, to be 
4Dalir ^ a mode of swperBtition^' 

On the Machiareliiaa principle of using religion 
as an engine of state, let me ask the pretended phi- 
•losophers, how the most important transactions of 
fiivM life, and how the business of courts of judica- 
ture can proceed, when the doctrine shall be success- 
fully diSuued, diat Chri8tia:hity is but an artful delu- 
aioD to enthndl the vulgar ? Will an oath be then of 
any force or obligation? These philosophers are more 
injurious to the interests of society, tlmn many male^ 
ftictors who are by the Jaws of tiieir country capitaliy 
convicted, lliey destroy the very root of ail civil 
and moral virtue. They are teachers of vice, not 
of timid and reluctant vice, but of vice which dai*es 
the broadest day-light, and boldly defends itself on 
avowed principle. 

I will conclude with adding one suggestion, which, 
though it may not find universal approbation, will, 
I think, deserve it. I am persuaded that a good man 
ought to be cautious of expressing himself with scorn 
and contempt even on the subject of those many 
false religions which prevail in the world, and which 
may justly deserve the name of superstition ; for it ap- 
pears to me, that God Almighty, as a benevolent 
being, must always be pleased with intentional ser- 
vice and obedience, though the mode of performing 
it should be erroneous. At least, I believe it will 
admit no doubt, that God will be better pleased with 
the zeal of the most superstitious, than with the im« 
piety and presumption of the unbelieving pluloso- 
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pher, who proudly imagines his own reason' to be the 
standard of all truth and propriety. 

These unhappy dupes of pride will, I dare say, at 
some future day» find their error refuted, if not by 
argument, yet by the slow punishments of an aven- 
ging God. For great and terrible id the Lord God 
omnipotent. Who may abide his wrath? " If his wrath 
be kindled, yea but a little, blessed are all they that 
put their trust in him." 

Blessed indeed are they who throughout life have 
served their God with devotion and humility. God 
shall make all their bed in their sickness. Life to 
them shall be pleasant, as a journey through a de- 
' lightful country warmed and enlightened by the sun ; 
and death shall be to them disarmed of his terrors ; so 
that, both in life and at death, they shajl experience 
^the truth of that declaration, which teaches us, that 
ihejear of God is the beginning of wisdom. 
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EVEKIKG LXIII. 

On suffering th& Judsement to he misled hy Wit on 

religtous Subjects. 

To be remarkable for that lively and creative power 
of the mind which invents such ideas as are both 
pleasing and surprising, by their truth and novelty, 
IS a distinction greatly to be valued. It is to pos- 
sess a power of diffusing a charm on every subject, 
and of striking conviction in the mind with an in- 
stantaneous impulse. There is no doubt but that 
the Giver of every good gift intended that it should 
be productive of beneficial effects. It is certainly 
conducive to cheerfulness, and enlivens the dull 
identity of common life. It ridicules folly ; and, by 
ridiculmg, frequently corrects it. It often decides 
with momentary intuition on subjects of which plod- 
ding industry has laboured only to augment the 
obscurity, ri^one, I believe, will indulge a general 
invective against wit, but those who are destitute 
of it. 

Wit has sometimes been used as an auxiliary to 
reason in the defence of religion. Dr; South pos- 
sessed, a share of abilities which were sufficient to 
brandish any 'weapon which he chose to employ. 
Wit in his hand was sharp and irresistible, and made . 
its way like the scjrmitar or the battle-axe. He was 
one or the ablest champions of the church. He is 
not only a wit but a solid reasoner. His learning 
is equal to his natural endowments. Wit enlivens 
the mass of his erudition, as the leaven leaveneth 
a farinaceous substance. Dr. South exerted his wit 
to so good purposes,, and with so much effect, that 

o2 
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he is most deservedly placed ia a high rank amonff 
the many excellent preachers who have adorned 
this country. Yet a sincere adskirer of him cannot 
biit wish that he had not deformed his writings with 
some expressions whiclH though not destitute oC 
humour, must be condeEiqed as vulgar and inde- 
corous. 

Dr» Home» the Bishop of Norwich,, who dis- 
covered a genuine spirit of piety ia his writings^ and 
displayed the beauty of holiness in all its charmi,, 
has attacked the phRosopMy of Hume with the annft 
of ridicule. Indeed maoy parts of Hume'i^ philosc 
phy appear to carry with toem t^ir own reftitatioa 
by inherent absurdity ; bu^ they Sail inta tb^ hands, 
of tliose whose want of learning and of principle* 
induces them to admit the arguments of sophistry 
in defence of libertinism* Dr« Horn^ justly sw* 
posed that the admirers of Hione were more Hkety 
to be disabused of their error by th^ fear of deristooar 
than by any force of argumentatiea. He has indeed 
derided both Hume and the Bvimists, m they a&ct 
to style themselves, with sin^j^lar success* 1 only 
wish tliat the part of his book in which they ave at-? 
tacked could be universally introduced to their no^ 
tice* It would operate as- an antidote tp the poiBOQ 
of the sce]^ tic, unless indeed its genuine efliect should 
be prevented by the force of est|U>Hslied prejudice* 

The latter part of Dr. Home's Letters upon Infi« 
dclity I should not have regretted if i% bad b^en 
entirely omitted. It owes its origin fo an obscure 
fKamphlet, which would never hare emerged to no- 
tice by its own strength: and the difficulties of 
many passages in Scripture wiU never be reau>ved9 
to the satisfaction of cavilling sceptics^ by tbe most 
ingenious answers. 

It must be owned, that great caution is retailed 
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in the use of wit and humour as auxiliary to the 
cause of religion. They induce a levity of mind^ 
whidi is too apt to degenerate to a wanton disre- 
gard of ^yery thing serious. Religion, like a chaste 
matron, should appear in a dress which excites sen- 
timents of respect^ and forbids familiarity. When 
she is introduced to mankind in a grotesque or gay . 
attire, she ought to be under the direction of a 
guide who can teach her to preserve an air of dig- 
nity in the midst of her condescension : I mean to 
suggest that wit and humour should never be used 
in religious treatises but by writers whose judgement, 
like that of Dr. Home, is su])erior to, their comic 
abilities ; and whose comic abilities, like YorickV 
would set the table in a roar. 

Wit and humour have indeed been much more^ 
frequently employed as the enemie? than as the 
auxiliaries of Christianity. The natural man, as he 
is styled in the Holy Scriptures, that is, the man 
who is unregenerated by grace, and he also who is 
but little read in theological learning, will fin^ a 
multitude of particulars in Scripture which, with 
but a small share of ingenuit^r, they may perversely 
turn to ridicule. To be facetious on sacred subjects 
requires more malignity than wit. 

That Voltaire had wit, none can deny but those 
who are destitute of it. In subjects of polite litera- 
ture his wit is always delightful, thougn bis judge- 
ment is said to be not always sound ; but on sub^ 
jects which concern things sacred, both his wit and 
his judgement deserve reprobation. Here his wit is 
alwtys misapplied, as wdl as often false. 

But allowing, for the sake of argument, that the 
wit of Voltaire in sacred subjects is pure and excel- 
lent, yet every man of sense and seriousness will 
arm himself with caution before he ventures to give 

o 3 
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it \V8 attention. A man has sa noch to gain dr to 
lose bj hfs reKgion, that he wfll not mMy incur tlve 
danger of lomflg all belief in rt« H^ recotteets that 
the sparks of wit are often Kke the five of a nocutr-^ 
nal Tapoiir^ itbieh abhiea only tof tedhiee^ or Nke 
some stones feibvicaied by art in iontatioa of Mtm^^ 
at (Mice brilliant and iyse. 

Reason only, or the povrerfol impttlsea of eon- 
science, can ibftaenod a mtiA of seaiee ki srfjkirs of 
refigtoti. Cenvfriee me, ff yoci can, kfo «i4^ say, thai 
my reHgion is itt^foundedj and I will rdiftqiiish it. 
But to* convhice is not in tb« ]>«ni»er of Krit «ioae« 
Ir.s prevmee is to amuses the tecy, and Aot t^ pesr 
suade the faciflty of reason. 

It may be rather diffictflt to avoid dehi^dn irheii 
it appearsr under so pleasing af^tm as that of wit : 
Hut, as reKgioitis confessedly of iftJtniteconBseqoeoce 
to our happiness, let ns alurays pridve the solidity 
of the wit by the tooeh«to»e of good sense; An 
mipartial appHcation of that test win, 1 am cen- 
tinced, always become favouraN© in the tes^t to 
the cause of Christianity « If we a>e led by eurioeitj 
to read the works of celebrated witflf who hai^ taheii 
the part of infidelity, let ns always disetimiaafe 
between wit and argumeAt,^ ^ aa to be ailfu^ed atify 
by the wit, and remain anshaken ia our faifib till 
the fortress of it is battered by tb0 maift ferco of 
soperior and commanding reason. ChrjeCiaaity Urn 
stood like a rock of ages araMtst the wave» of tbtf 
sea, for many centuries, against erevy attaek' #l«ew 
tfiGT of wit or of argumewt, and, ttuder ilto bivme 
Providence, there is every reason to bcltev^ thaC 
it shall stand tilt time itself fehaN be absorbed in 
eternity. 
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0» recmU InsiUutiQw^r ckaritMe PmjMsum 

Sm neiBoi^ alios fiecereinpcieiidow Vimc. 

If any on^ should be disposed %9 pensoire with uiit 
pharitable sereritT tfae^ vicious manners of the pre- 
eenlb age> I should wish to lead him through the 
eaviroos pf I^ondon* and point out to him the mo* 
4em palaces erected for tbe poor and a^Gct^ of all 
fdeoommations. These^ I would say» ^e the trophies 
pf Christianity; and thesey we are taught to nppe» 
ivUl cover a ihnltilude of sins» and plead powerfiuly 
in favour of transgressors at the mercy-a^ of the 
Mqst Ui|^h. 

i was walking one £ne morning in Su George's 
Fields^ when the sun shining deUgbtfuIly, gilded the 
spires of the numerous churches in my yiew« and 
seemed to smile on the windows of the various pub« 
lie edifices devoted to charity around me ; when I 
could not help exclahmng, ^rely the great Father 
of us ailf when he looks down witli indignation on 
the crying sins of yon great city» will turn with com- 
placency to these monuments of charity, aud bk)t 
out whole pages from the tremendous vofumet where 
he records the offences of his favourite creature. 

I went on musing on the multitude of charitable 
institutions by which this country is honourably di« 
stlnguished; and, though former times have many 
illustrious examples of munificence to produce^ yet 
I congratulated myself on being born in an age in 
which Christian charity never shone in works of al- 
lowed public utility with greater lubtre. 
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I confined myself, amidst the multitude of noble 
examples whicn occurred, to those which have ap- 
peared within a few vears, and which have been seen, 
m their origin, by the race of mortals now alive. 

One of the first which was suggested to my me- 
mory was that of Mr. Hetherington. I do not re- 
collect that any particular provision had been made 
for the necessitous blind, labouring under the addi- 
tional burden of old age ; though, from the dictates 
of common sense and the example of our blessed 
Saviour, it might obviously have been concluded, 
that the blind are in a peculiar manner objects of 
Christian charity. 

Mr. Hetherington has provided comfort for fifty 
of these objects in perpetual succession, by an an- 
nuity of ten pounds a year each^ during the re- 
mainder of their dark pilgrimage. He set a noble 
and almost singular example by bestowing his bene- 
faction while he was yet alive; and the example has 
been most honourably followed by Mr. Coventry, 
who has made a similar provision for thirty more, 
with a like exemplary bounty during life. 

He again has been imitated by a benefactor, who,* 
choosing to do good clandestinely, has alleviated the 
misfortune of an additional thirty, and left it to' 
heaven only to record his name. Others also have 
added to the store. 

At the very mention of Jonas Hanwavi^all that is 
benevolent rises to the recollection. The Marine 
Society has two effects so important, the providing 
for the poor vagabond, and the raising of a nursery 
of seamen, that it is no wonder the name of Hanway, 
to whom it owes its greatest obligations, is held in 
high rank among the charitable benefactors to this 
country. 

Who ever ventured to appear the public advocate 
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of (ke dikaMiF^weepev tut Joaas Hmwftjr ? TW 
peer laftiptar five ov aiie vicars oidy with««i|. sbots 
Mr 8tockiii0i^ abaos^ najced^ sknosi' starved, driven 
11^ the nan^MT flue of a higk obinney^ driven bf the 
menaee^aod aetfurgetf ef an idip^rioua muit^r, mi 
^wm^tim^ tefrified with Bma^ \ Thmk of Uii8>' jvp 
BMftbew wbo carets your ii^ats in ;^our ]aps $ aad, 
at the sane time^. exert jwb uHerest and abilities^ 
like JoDoa Hailwi^, in j^veotiag the emplojioentr 
of babea tin a wot fc under wlueh the hard^oed veteran 
saigbt sink wick paitty terror, aod fatigue* There 
wa^ indeed no speeiee of nieery which this indefa* 

a' ^ble philanthropiat did net endeavour to rdieve, 
appy had hie sbSitiea as a writ^ equalled hie 
^eal as a man. But his es^cellent plans were somof 
timca aegJecfiBdjf er coafenuiedy through a deficiency 
ef preper eioeeence to recommend then. Yet ios 
what he kiteadedy and what lie pet^ormed, his nasoe 
shaft be handed down to late posterity^ while his bust 
atandf ereefed by gratttude among the tombs of 
kingt^ and greatet than hhigsy those who, though 
private persensy ealigblmwd the uaderstaading, sod 
alleviated the miseries of their fellow-crea^iresv 

CH Mr* Howard's heroio philanthropy the world 
wanfli namooiMaeat nior^ honourable tbon the loud 
plaudits of his own countrymen. By a strange for*' 
getfuhiess^ t^ State of prisons in this and other 
eenntries wae depleraUy n^Iecte^ and a degree 
of ponishmeni wae inflicted by the cold, the danp-i 
new, the fi^thineaS) the wretched <iiet and accom- 
flsedalieay aad the consecpieat diseases of the dun- 
geen, far greater than the most; rigorous severity of 
Ibe most san||einary laws eves intended. Idtf 
Howard^ by Tnitiag the prisons^ by suggesting im« 
provesients la them, by causing a sense of shame 
in the conductors 9C^in> and by raising a gei^erii) 
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attention to the subject, has already difiused a gleam 
of comfort through the dark mansion, where misery 
unutterable sat and pined in hopeless agony. The 
prisoner breathed contagion; and whether he de- 
served death or not for his crime, he was likely to 
incur it in the loathsome prison, with all the ag- 
gravation of lingering languor. Great as was his 
misery, few gave themselves the trouble to notice 
it. Many feared infection if they approached to 
examine, and many, disgusted with the infamy of 
the guilty, scarcely acknowledged that the wretch 
in chains, though unconvicted, deserved compassion. 
But Mr. Howard, regardless of ease and life, in- 
curred every danger, and almost forgot theirjiiilings 
in their tooe. 

But it is unnecessary to dwell on Mr. Howard's 
praise. Fortunately the public have taken it up ; 
and there is some danger lest pan^yric should be 
carried to an excess which frustrates its own intent, 
by creating a sense of excessive plenitude. I must, 
however, unite in reproving those who malignantly 
stigmatise his noble attempts with the name of 
Quixotism. 

The Society for the Relief of Prisoners confined 
for Small Debts deserves to participate Mr. How- 
ard's fame. 

Many were the prejudices formed against the So- 
ciety instituted for the recovery of drowned persons; 
but let any one place himself a moment in the situa- 
tion of a parent suddenly bereaved of his child, and 
if he is not unfeeling in his nature, he will want no 
argument to induce him to give it every encourage- 
ment. Doubts were once entertained of its success ; 
but they may be now removed by ocular demonstra- 
tion. It is indeed a most affecting sight to behold 
those who were snatched from the* jaws of death 
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ivalking on the- public days in solemn procession, 
and paying a grateful obedience to their restorers. 

The Dispensaries established, and liberally sup- 
ported in various parts of the metropolis, are an 
additional proof of the indefatigable beneficence of 
the present age. 

But many will be ready to detract from the insti-* 
tutors and benefactors, and to say, that these plau- 
sible charities are begun and supported by those 
who mean no more than to gratify their vanity, or 
promote their interest. There is reason to suspect 
that this may, in some instances, be true, but not 
in all; and while so much good is produced, it is 
narrow and invidious to derogate from the pro- 
moters of it, by attributing their activity to selfish 
incitements. 

'What can be said of the thousands of unambitious 
and disinterested persons who eagerly crowd to pre- 
sent their guineas in contribution to every useful 
mode of beneficence for which their assistance is 
publicly solicited? It would be no less unreasonable 
tlian mean to attribute their bounty to vanity, or 
any other sinister consideration. To avoid the very 
suspicion, many give most ample donations and 
conceal their names; but those who do not, ought 
in candour to be supposed desirous of diffusing the 
influence of their example and authority, rather 
than of seeking the applause of the world, and the 
reputation of generosity. 

Of the various Hospitals which surround the great 
city, and form a better defence for it than the 
strongest fortification, I have said little, because 
they were chiefly founded in preceding times ; and 
I wished, on the present occasion, to be confined 
to recent instances^ and to such as have occurred 
within the memory of the rising generation. 



i 
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fipomatt €fiAem I ^unled tooondBde^ tiiaitbe 
b«wvioleiit vtttnes are bf W0 iOieans dfmnlshed 
«mong «Sy but that ifeey floucuh wore and taore 
under the guidance of judgoBentMdexfieiScHKi^; 
aad may ^y MiR ^mmh, mid »af ««ety ene te 
anxious to possess a share in theia, that ke nutjr 
faawie sometMng to vail the multitude of bis tmns- 
gnessiom <vlieQ he«lHdl he jamoioned tp give «qp 
^ <aceeuiiit at the tribuaal of an oaouMaeMt and 
ikftij^ty Judge ! 
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Evening LXy« 

On the Extent of Literature, and the Shortness of 
Time for sis Cultivaium* 



ySmjuz the ^jecte of leamW j&re increaaedy Ihe 
time to be jsjp&A m purguU of it is greatly con- 
tracted by the mikdes of jooodem life. Every year 
Itfoducesfsome valuable work io some department «f 
sKi&ace or f>olite Jettenif and the acconi^lished scho- 
lar is eaqpected, and 4:amaoti)ut wish^ to ^e it some 
attention. The art tof nnnling has jnultiplied books 
jt9 such a degceey that it is a vain Attempt either to 
collect 4ir to read 4dl ^hat Is ezceUenl;, much more 
all that has been published. Tt becomes necessary^ 
iherefore, to read in the classical smise of the word 
xsGSREy that h^ to < pick out/ to select the most va- 
luable and worthiest objects, Aot ronly the best parts 
«f books, but) previously to that seleciioni to choose 
4>at of mi infinite numbee, the best books, or at least 
those svduch are best adapted to the particular pur- 
auit or en^loyment in life. — Without this care tnere 
JB danger of oanfuston and distraction, of a vain la- 
bour, and of that poverty which arises from £uper« 
ifiuity*. 

The «ur&ce of the jglobe becomes, every day more 
known, enlarges the i^ld of modern hdstory, geogra- 
phy, botany, and furnishes new ojpportunities for the 
«tik[y of hwman nature. At the revival of learning, 
voynges and travels constituted a very small part of 
4he scholar's and philosopher*s library; but at pre- 
sent, in England only, the books of this class are suf- 
ficiently numerous to fill a large museum. He who 

♦ Inopcm -me «opia <ccit. Ovm. - , 
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wo)i]d understand human nature must inspect them, 
and will idso find it necessary to have recourse to the 
Dijitch and the French travellers. A man might 
find employment for his life in reading itineraries 
alone. 

The late great improvements in science have mul- 
tiplied books. necessary to be read by the general 
scholar to a wonderful extent. The volumes of sci- 
entifical and literary societies or academies are infi- 
nite. The mineral, the vegetable, and the animal 
kingdoms have been accurately examined, and the 
, result brought to public view, in crowded and bulky 
tomes. The minutest productions of nature have 
been described with prolixity ; from the hyssop on 
the wall to the cedar of Lebanon, from the atom to 
the mountain, from the mite to man, the whale, and 
the elephant. ' 

. The study of antiquities has added greatly to the 
number of books. Politics, history, and law, have 
also crowded the library. 

The field of divinity has been most industriously 
cultivated, and the harvest has been great. The age 
of Methusalem would be too short to read all the 
theological works of English divines ; tp which must 
be added the excellent productions of France, Hol- 
land, and other neighbouring nations. Biblical learn- 
ing alone, so pregnant is the sacred volume, would 
occupy a long ufe, exclusively of all attention to 
practical theology. 

Moral philosophy, both systematical and miscel- 
laneous, is so far extended, that if it is all necessary 
to the conduct of life, every man must die without 
knowing how to live ; for the longest life would not 
affbrd opportunities for its study. 

Philology and criticism have appeared^in books 
which equfui or exceed in number and size, all those 
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original works united, which it was their primary in- 
tention to elucidate. ' 

A species of books^ unknown to the ancients, and 
such as are found to attract more readers than any 
others, has arisen in the last century ; I mean ro- 
mances and fictitious histories' of private and familiar 
]ife, under the name of Novels. 

Add to all this a vast quantity of poetry or verse 
of airkinds, and on all subjects ; add tragedies and 
comedies ; add pamphlets in all their variety, fugi- 
tive papers, publications of diurnal intelligence ; and 
the sum becomes so great as to lead the general stu- 
dent to a degree of despair. 

I have already said, that not only the work to be 
done has increased upon us, but the time of doing it 
has decreased, according to the modes of living which 
now prevail. 

Early rising is not in vogue. Breakfast, with all 
the apparatus of tea-drinking, occupies a long time. 
The hair must be dressed with taste, or the student 
will find his learning will not give him admiteion into 
the company of people of condition and fashion, 
nor indeed into any company where decorum is re- 
garded. 

The newspapers must be read; or conversation 
may lose one of its most abundant sources. The 
coffee-house perhaps claims an hour. Morning calls 
must be madej and engraved cards left with' servants, 
or friendship and patronage may be irvecoverafaJy 
lost. A morning walk or ride will conduce to an 
appetite, and the person must be dressed from head 
to foot, before a genteel student can think of meeting 
company at dinner. Very little time, it is evident, 
can be found in the midst of all these necessary oc- 
cupations for poring over folios. To neglect any of 

p2 



tfieiB for b» bcftk my cuoie a loa^- to be caUed «^ 
odd fellow and dismissed to CovenUrjv 

But Ike Bitf)iflins:L9w»yoii wili uofg maj be r«co- 
vei^d bgr Ihtf cUkgeac^ 0C tiMi afteKBOcnpt- Iiap«si« 
Uo; for lheh#«iref diokigitf the saina whidi udM 
^ajTftof that potitf scholar aad fine gentiamaa^siv 
Fhilip Sydney, used tabe tbe «u]^pes tioie ; md cq»- 
viviaf pleaswea are so greaW a* larcndir biwwho 
should x^SaqaiAk them fot auislj baoks obooxioas 
talbeiiBfBiilAtkiaofgaaacatieorabook^wasau la- 
dled the Boiii^ m unfit fot caatami^iation aflar a fail 
meal aad a (anai^aaa gkMib Varioua amaMmeniff in^ 
tenrene to employ the tiaie tSU the hour <rf' re|^4MMi 
isiases the seaaan both of acliba aod cooUanplatiDn. 

WhitesoHidch is to bedaaa^ aad so^Uttlaiatha 
tlm6> hovr aao we avpeat ta find vmsy pcefouadljr 
learned? And yet there is as much preleiisioa to 
}earahi^» and aa much vahibUHy upon aU mbjectar of 
0Ciaiica> as eoutd be expectad i» the moal-eraditB 
1^, Ha# ia tlua phaDomeAoa aeeouutad for ? 

In the 6m ptooe^ * saperfidal karniDgs- quite 
eaa^h to qualifjT t^kers^ a^d to satisfy aommoa 
baarars» ia ea»l;p picked up by readinc the nawspa- 
pers and periodical pamphlets, in whidi little scsapa 
artf dafdt ant^ Hke saiaU waves at a' retail shof^ for 
the coiyvenieAce of the poor ; who^ though they have 
no storaHToom, make thtit ta li?e from hand iq 
IttOtttby and hide thdv poverty. 

Ia the naxt aad the priadpal plae^ a reKaiM^ oy 
OBmuay as it is called^ without appKeationy gives a 
bddnesB of ikkteraoea and asaestioB^ iHiich ohm sets 
off base metal with the glitter of geld. Never waaaii 
^•whan thsre were so many preiender»to»«Biftua» 
The great art is^ under the confidence of genhia, 
to m^e the most advantageous disfrfay of the li|« 
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tie learning you have, to disparage what you have 
not. to put a good face upon defect, and supply 
weakness and want of real merit by a noisy confi- 
dence and boisterous pretension to < native' powers, 
above the reach of application. It is not uncommon 
to throw contempt upon all who show, by their will- 
ingness to labour in pursuit of knowledge, a persua- 
sion that, though a man may be bom with powers to 
acquire knowledge, yet that he is not bom with 
knowledge acquired, with innate science, history, 
philosophy, and langua^s. 

Knowledge may certainly be acquired by one man 
sooner than by another, and in much greater abun- 
dance ; but it must be acquired by apphcation, for it 
is neither innate nor can be mechanically infused. 

Since^ then, the field of knowledge is enlarged, and 
the time to be spent in cultivating it contracted, it 
is requisite that the student should select a little part 
of the field only for particular cultivation ; and thus, 
by husbanding his time so as to dig and manure it 
well, he may carry home a good crop of corn, while 
others are contented with spontaneous weeds, leaves; 
thorns, thistles, stubble, chaff, and underwood. 

L<et him enjoy the prospect of the fine country 

around as far as the horizon extends ; but let hinf be 

satisfied with cultivating with his own hands a little 

Jermt omecy well laid out, prettily diversified, and 

within a moderate inclosure. 



p S 
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EVBNING LXVI* 

On the uncmUh Names often rued iy Writers to 

exemjol^fy Characters. 

SIB, 

Somebody, I tlimki has rery properly taken Dottce 
of Uie odd names which Dr. Watts has used to dr- 
stinguish those characters which he introduces to 3. 
lustrate his moral instructions. The characters are 
commonly grave ; but the names are often such as 
give them something of a ludicrous air. He was a 
man of learnings judgement, and an^Iic goodness: 
but I know not whether his taste in literary matters 
has not been too highly appreciated* I do not recof- 
lecl the fictitious name woich was selected as an in- 
stance of absurdity ; but in looking for it> I found 
those of FotoDidesi Polyramus, Fluvio, and Crttdo- 
nius ; all of which are strangely uncouth. Such are 
also in the same book, Jocander, Positive, ScitorliK, 
ScintiDOf Thebaldino^ Niveo, and Plumbinus. 

If writers mean to give Uieir characters the ap- 
pearance of truth, they should not select ancient 
names for living persons, much less names formed 
by their own capricious invention, and such as never 
were given to men of any age or country, — We know, 
indeed, that the name is a mask ; but the mask of a 
respectable character should resemble neither a mon- 
ster nor a caricatura. Let all fiction which is in- 
tended to please, approach as nearly as possible to 
reality *. 

I own I am not pleased with the generality of our 
dialogue writers, who give their persons Greek and 
Roman names, though at the same time they make 

* Ficta voluptatis caus& sint proxima veris. Ho&. 
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them talk like EiEiglislimGny and aUade to modero 
customs, nwHiers, aa»d places. There is an iocon- 
gruity in these, which lessens much of the enter- 
tainment which the di^logoe inigbt otheFwise af- 
ford. 

Why may not modem names be admitted into 
modern dialogue? You will say perhaps, Paliemon 
and Philander, Eugenlua and Eusebius, have a 

frettier sound than Smith, Johnson, Walker, Benson, 
ludson. The Latin and Greek languages have a 
prettier sound than the English : and therefore we 
viay» for the same reason, write the whole dialogul^ 
in thoae lansue^esi. It is another plea for adopting 
Greek aad Latin Ham^, that, a» the Bomana did not 
use the eeromookHia salutations of the modern^, « 
gHKk deal of trouble i» avoided by omitting the 
unmeaning aiodea of addressy Sir, Madam, Your 
Grace, and My Lord, which some imagine necessarv 
when they introduce a conversation between sucn 
personages as Mr. Smith, Mr, Jc^nson, Mrs. MeU 
ville, Lord darendoa, and the Duke of Kent* 

But I tliink these ceremonioua appdlatioas may 
be omitted with less violation of probability and 
propriety, tbaa is caused by introducing Greeka and 
ttomana talking about the doctrinea of Cbristiamty, 
the laws of our country, and other subjects cm which 
they could not be made to converse without a vio* 
lent anachronism* 

When the aubject relates entirely to antiquity, 
ancient names are not improper ; indeed, as the an. 
cients naav be supposed better acquainted with sucb 
aubjects than the moderns, the mmd ia pleased with 
the propriety of introducing them aa the inttrlocu* 
tor8# 

But while the matter is good, it is not right to 
cavil at trifles which are no more than forma. Per^ 
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haps my remarks are hypercritical : that they may- 
not be tedious, I will herexonclade them. 

I am, Sir, 
to borrow one of Dr. Watts's names. 

Your humble Servant, 

POLTRAMUS. 



SIR, 

I -AM a great lover of learning ; but not having had 
the advantage of a liberal education, I am totally un- 
acquainted with the learned languages ; and I lament 
the deflect as a real misfortune. I hear much of their 
excellence, and you may suppose it a great mortifi- 
cation to me, chat I am unable to read those book& 
which have been celebrated as the finest productions 
of the human intellect. I endeavour to compensate 
my defect by reading English authors ; but I often 
stumble upon Latin mottoes and sentences, which I 
suppose to contain some jewel too precious to be ex* 
posed to vulgar view, and locked up in a casket of 
which I have not the key. 

But I am not only puzzled and mortified with 
mottoes and sentences which I do not understand, 
but often with strange names of characters in mo- 
ral writers, and of persons who converse in fictitious 
dialogues, which I have no doubt contain some sig- 
nificant meaning, which I am at a loss to unriddle. 

Dr. More, in his Dialogues, introduces the follow- 
ing persons ; Philotheus, Bathynous, Sophron, Philo-; 
polls, Euister, Hylobares, and Cuphomron. Every 
one of these is expressive of the character intro^ 
duced ; but I should have been quite in the dark 
about them, and have wondered at their oddity, if 
the Doctor had not obligingly explained their mean- 
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iBgi»etie«f (li«fiffll page»o€ hi«r v<rfui»e. I wMb 
Ihi ^stwan^ bad beto folfo^f^ bjr manye Aer»» wha 
iiilrodtMM me intO' th^B conspaaj ef pet aooft wbose 
chMwctemI do not hnom beomtsel d«> nol undet* 
stand the mettusg of theit craMied MMmMi. 

1 hmnUi cmeeive, that it woald be qdAa aa welly 
if wfiuam suftittd the diaraetcrs ta^ lapeii tbcnnalvea 
ffo^ the seaderia the course of tbecoBverwEtioa; aod 
I see no* good reacom wbsy chrialiaB aed smmames of 
honesi Enf^jahiaen. naa^p not be gvtem to peraona 
wi|» come forward: tr talk on subjada wbicb thaji 
«mst uodferahanil &r better than the wiaett of the 
anciehu ; I mean tmh aa Dr. Mom diseosoea^ the 
attributea of God, and his Providence in this world ; 
i>ut in truths I fiird» on inquiry^ that these names are 
not the names of ancients. Thej occur not in history^ 
but are compounded of words that seldom met be- 
fore, to express ideas which can only be understood 
bj those wno are acquainted with the learned lan« 
gnages. Such names appear to me to have no more 
propriety than some of those which, in the tiroes of 
ninaticism^ were used by the Puritans^ such as Praise- 
God Bare-bones, Make-peace Heaton, Kill-sin Pim- 
ple> and Fly-debate Roberts ; the nameo of some 
among the jurymen impannelled in Sussex during 
the usurpation of Cromwell. 

I acknowledge, however, that the ancient and 
bigh-sounding names adopted in English dialogues 
give a dignity to the discourse ; but I, who am a 
mere Englishman, wish to see Englishmen introduced, 
without Being ashamed of their names, and do not 
know why the names of Clarendon, Temple, Raleigh, 
snd a thousand othjers equally well sounding, might 
not answer the purpose as well as names^ borrowed 
from Greece ana Rome ; and as to the si^nificancy 
fif the above-mentioned compound appellations, what 
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should J be the wiser for it without an explanatory 
taUe? What must I think of Dr. More's Cwphoj^ronf 
I should not know the sense of the word ; and, I am 
sure, I could not admire the sound. Few GoUiic 
names are of more difficult pronunciation. 

But I ought not to judge decisively, as I profestf 
myself no scholar. I only submit to you my com- 
plaint, as an English reader. I shall be much oblieed 
to you to desire gentlemen, who may hereafter 
write dialogues^ and introduce uncommon names as 
exemplifications of their instruction, either to give 
modem names, or such as are known in history, or 
else always to add an explanatory table. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c. 

An English Headbiu 
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EvEDiiNo LXVIL 

On Caligula s Attempt to suppress the Works ofLivy 

and Virgil. 

« 

The tyrants who oppressed Rome in the decline of 
her empirey.were not satisfied with depriving men of 
their civil rights, but often attempt^ to chain the 
mind in servitude, and to domineer with absolute 
control, where they certainly had no claim to pre- 
eminence, in the republic of literature. One of the 
most singular and barbarous attempts upon record 
was that of Caligula, who formed a aesign of abolish- 
ing the poems of Homer, and had nearly accom- 
plished his purpose of banishing from all the libraries 
of his time, the busts and the works of Livy and 
Virgil. He could not bear that those noble efforts 
of genius, breathing a spirit of liberty and virtue 
which he could not but hate, should continue to dif- 
fuse such sentiments as must teach all who imbibed 
them to detest him as a monster. 

The following is the account of this matter given 
by Suetonius : «* Cogitavit etiam de Homeri carmi- 
mbus ab^lendis. Cur enim sibi non liceret^ dicens, 
quod Platoni licuisset, qui eum a civitate, quam con- 
stituebat, ejecerit? Sed Virgilii et Titi Livii scripta 
et imagines, paulum abluit, quin ex omnibus biblio- 
thecis amoveret ; quorum alterum ut nullius ingenii, 
minimseque doctrinae; alterum, ut verbosum, in his- 
toric ne^ligentemque, carpebat *." 

Flagitious as was his reign, I know not whether any 
thing he could have done would have been more in- 



* Sneton. CoUg. cap. 34. 
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juriou8| thanif he had succeeded in extinguishing these 
glorious lights. The atrocious malignity of his im- 
moral and tyrannioai neliom was confined to his oirn 
age; but this would have descended to posterity , and 
ceminuedtheeftctS'of hm^kspotisn fongamr Ae 
ffreat teacher, Death, had bunibled his pride, by re- 
ducing him to the dust, not distinguishable from the 
poorest wretch whom his insolence despised, end his 
cruelly perseooted. Indeed his design was imprao- 
ttdible; for, with all faJs power, lie ooidd not liave 
prevented some votaty of tasle and gemsrs from pre* 
aenriiTg in seeret the noMeridi^uet 4»f these Mlurtaiaws 
ornaments of human mature* 

I iiave no doubt bot tke eame disposi^on w9?kb 
could form a^ffish to aboHsh Homer, would have ie^ 
joiced, if it had beoii possible, lo haw^e extingtBahed 
the sun, or to have dne^mp the ocean. Sack tf^ 
nxmy exhibits a meiancholy mominent oC Iramas 
witJredness, and at ^ same time furnishes a salutary 
warning to die world, not to trust enormous power 
in the hands of a leHow-creature* Human natme 
retiuns so nrach of inherent malignity, tliat be whe 
possesses power uncontroiiled wilt be in immineot 
danger of imitating and neatly resen^ling the parent 
of all evil*. ^ 

But the wicked never want the arttliee oT grving 
to their malice some colourable pretenee. Cafigala 
idleged that he should be justified in the abolititNi of 
Homer by the example of Plato, who banislied tlie 
poets from his imaginaiy republic. But what was 
Plato's motive? a desire to preserve the morals of 
youth, whose ideas he thought were corrupted and 
distorted, by an initiation into the strange mysteries 
of fiction, instead of the knowledge of substantial and 

* Die mihi 91 fueris tu lfO» qualis eris. Mart. 
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{Htictical reiMeB. He did iMt m^m to itelirfi ^Chek 
wotksy or to preckiAe meti, whose reason wesiaatttii^ 
from tbestttiljrof them. Heonly bought) «8 tnaiif 
others have thoogbt, that e& the. ttinds of yotiog 
nen^ the ^btos c» passfon and faneyy thejr might 
operate hi the -same mmiier as a!Ovels aad romances 
have been observed to do, in firing <%« passions vod 
misleading the imagination. Btrt was 'Cmgala*^ mo- 
tive for thek eiKpalsion a fear that ^y mi^t-dfflus6 
eomiptioB? No 'sueh aeprehetosioB *ever agitated his 
bosom. His fear ww, test they shoidd teaoi a ^rktue 
to nvbitfh he coidd never attain, and l*sjse a Spkit 
inimical to Ms manners, his person, and his tyranny. 
He must hseve known that, »mong fdl the perswiTTO^ 
aerihied by Homer, he was worthy only to he ranked 
with such wretches as Tbersites. Before he could 
^ine, he knew that aH true glory must he 'Shaded, as 
the flun must re^e before the feeble ^At whkh 
arises from a fnd vapour can become visime. 

Bat he fttsijgns n reason for the expailsion >of YhgA 
and Urvf. VivgS, says he, has no genias, and a very 
small share of learnmg; fokl Livy is Teihose in h» 
at^e, and negligent in h» narratire. 

Ot^nla mnst be excepted agahisl as an incom^ 
potent judge both of learning and genias-; for it re- 
^aires a ^onsidenMe share of both, to fbrm « just 
opinion of the degree in whkh they are possessed by 
ft writer. If Virgil had not genius, ho woold not, 1 
think, haveceoliiiaed «o long the defight and admira- 
tion of all who have read his works with taste. Ho 
has Longinn 8% cr i t e rion of genius, the united voice 
ef various ages and nations, in his ikvour. He has 
Calig^a, and a few other men of debauched taste» 
sigainst him, -which is ahnost as great taa honour as 
the general approbation. 

The truth is, that Virgil has a rewarfcaWy happy 

vol.. 11. Q 
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union of senilis with leanitng ; and a judgendent also 
to guide him in the conduct of both, with that pro- 
priety which enables him to delight at once the rea* 
son and the fancy. - Genius, without learning, often 
delights the fancy ; but the judgement must in the 
mean time sleep, or the pleasure will be diminished 
and interrupted. 

Whoever has read the works of Virgil, in the ex. 
•cellent edition of Heyne, will want no argument to 
convince him, that Virgil did not deserve the stigma 
which Califfula would have fixed on him, that of ' very 
little learnmg ;* and whoever has sensibility will fed 
the falsehood of the detracting spirit, that dared to 
assert of him that he had ^no genius/ It must^ver 
foe an honour to suffer detraction from such men as i 
Caligula. v ' 

It is very easy to assign a reason for his dislike of 
Jiivy. . A most arbitrary tyrant, and-most profligate 
man, could not but wish to destroy the works of an 
historian, who exhibits the assertors of liberty, and 
the. virtuous patriots of a virtuous republic, in such 
colours as must at once excite love and lead to imita^ 
tion. Caligula's charge of verbosity in the style of 
Livy is utterly groundless. He expresses himself 
with a noble brevity, and with that concise dignity, 
which evinced that he had a Roman soul ; such a 
soul as was adequate to the noble undertaking of a 
Roman history. The other charge, that of negligence 
in his account of facts, originated from the malignant 
wish of the tyrant, to diminish the credit of an his- 
torian who related deeds of so bright a splendour, as 
must render the page in which his own should be 
recorded^ foul indeed. Time has unfortunately done 
much to accomplish the nefarious wish of Caligula, 
in the destruction of the works of Livy ; but enough 
remains to delight every man of taste, and warm the 
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bosom with magnanimous sentimentd, and the gene- 
rous ardour of public virtue. 

It is greatly to be lamented, when princes, instead 
of patronizing genius, endeavour to repress its 
aspiring vigour. Such a conduct arises, in such men 
as Calicula, from envy and malice ; but a neglect of 
genius is occasioned m others by ignorance, and a 
total deficiency of taste for works which the world 
applauds. Even Hadrian, we are told, wished to 
abolish Homer's works, and substitute in his room 
the poems of one Antimachus. He thought it was 
time to leave eff admiring old Homer, that he had 
been admired long enough, and that he should gratify 
the passion for novelty, by introducing in his place 
a modem versifier. He puts one in mind of the 
rough warrior, who told the captain to whose care 
he had consigned some fine pictures, which he had . 
taken as spoils, that if they were lost or injured, they 
should be renewed at the captain's expense. > 

Men of sense look down upon such emperors, when 
they dictate in matters of taste, with as much con* 
tempt as the emperors can, do on the meanest of 
their vassals. When learning is diffused throughout 
a nation, the works of taste and genius flourish and 
abound independently of the smiles or the frowns of 
princes. 
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ETiiuiMt LXVIIL 

« 

A^oMa thenarks of medevn (iroAifMSjp nay be envi- 
meraCed tlie rehictancc vith which yeiing neaeaiei 
the mantage slatew The affealiq«i9 oi maoj ane m 
vaiQ sellcited by anjr cbaniis traBidea diose of lucnre^ 
Tlie tines seem to be peaty, irtienv i» tii» ptkae of 
fifa^ wtaoes krre fed young meei to* select 9 cmnd- 
panieo, for the aeonble qcaltti« ef her lubd mod 
fterseiv imfepeaden tl y eF all pecuniary eonsidera* 
tioDs, The loreiiest of women may now pine ie 
hofiekssr eelibacy; for, if thi^ ca^noft purchaee a 
httsbandy as they would purduise a gewn» w^ the 
Cfltttents of their puv8e> mxf magr live and die with- 
out one* In rahi has natiiie ^iveo them the vemietl 
eheeky. and tke e3re'of senttfaiBty» if fertuae hse re« 
fused her mare hnlliaiii giftft 'xoung mte gaae al 
tfaeniifldeedr hhecUkbreitat tfaepeaceefay andtiim 
away withoat any teedeness or sentinest^ oe at 
least wiihout any wiah fee possess the beauty which 
tk^ adxuBre, on boesmcsble conditioiia. 

It is indeed observable, that young men of the 
present age too often consider marriage as an evil in 
Itself, onfy to be incurred when the pecuniary ad. 
vantages attending it afford a compensation. For 
the sc^e of the good, it seems, they sometimes con- 
descend to accept the evil. A most insulting opi- 
nion, and no less unreasonable and untrue than con* 
tumelious ; for marriage, prudent and afiectionate 
marriage, is favourable to every virtue that can con- 
tribute to the comfort and happiness of the indiyi- 
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dual, while it most essentially serves the interests of 
society. 

I was thinking on this subject, when I accidentally 
opened a little book of Erasmus on the Art of Letter, 
Writing. He gives models of letters on various sub- 
jects, andy under the appearance of affording hints, 
in a didactic way, for the use of students, contrives 
to recommend several most useful things^ with great 
force of argument, and in a very entertaining man- 
ner. I happened to open the book in the place 
where he is writing 9, persuasive to marriage, and I 
was so well pleased with several of his topics, that 1 
determined to select a few of them for the conside- 
ration of my readers. I mean not literally to trans- 
late or to give the whole of his persuasive. There 
are parts in it which one cannot entirely approve ; 
but there are others which every heart, that is not 
spoiled by fashion and false philosophy, must ad- 
mire. 

Is there any friendship^ says he, among mortals, 
comparable to that between man and wife ? For the 
love of you, he proceeds, your wife has ceased to 
Talue the tenderness of'parents, brothers, sisters ; to 
you alone she looks for happiness, on you she de- 
pends, with you she wishes to live and to die. 

Are you nch ? you have one who will endeavour 
to preserve and to increase your property. Are you 
in narrow circumstances? you have one who will as- 
sist you faithfully in the pursuit of gain. If you en* 
joy prosperity, she will double your happiness; if 
you are m adversity, she will console you, she will 
sit by your side, she will wait upon you with all the 
assiduity of love, and only wish that she could ap- 
propriate the misfortune which gives you pain. Is 
there any pleasure to be compared with an union of 
hearts like thid ? 

q3 
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I BMttt add the next passage in hk own words* 

*Si do mi agis, adest (jucb solUudinis tcedhim depelm 
lot; sijbrhi est qua dtscedeniem oscule vrosequeUur, 
aBsentem ekstderetg redeuntem Ueia exdjnai* 

She is the sweet companion of your yeutb, and 
the pleasant solace of your old age. 

What can be more odioua than that man^ who, a& 
if he weie Eorn for himselfi lives for himself, heaps 
up riches forhims^, apareafor himself, spends for 
bisoself, loves no human creature but himself, and is 
beloved by done? 

How will you value your happiness> 



UM quis tsbt panmlns aula, 
Luferh JBnea^ 

out tuos ttuBoue conjugis vultus referoi^ qui te blanda 

CALBUTIB PaTREM APPELLITET. 

I know, sajTS he, that you will object that all this 
happiness depends upon the disposition of tlie wife, 
more than on the marriage state. A marriage may 
be thus happy if the wife be good; but suppose her 
itt-natured, suppose her unomiste, and suppose the 
children . uodutifuL Bdieve me, the bad oubband 
usually makes the bad wife. You certaialy have it 
in your power to choose a good one; but what if she 
shoifld afterwards be spoilt ? Erasmus confidently 
rephes, A good wife may indeed be spoiled by a bad 
husband^ but a bad wife is usually reformra by a 
good one. fai^s^ uxorbs agcusamus. No body« 
be assures us (I am afraid too confidently), ever had 
a bad wife but by his own fault. And with vespect 
to children, good children, says he, aie usually 
born of good parents; but however they may have 
been born, they commonly become just sucli a&tbey 
ftre made by education and example. 
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But why, continues he» do you ko anxiously enu- 
merate the inconveoiencies or marriage ? just a» if 
celibacy were totally free from them, or as if any 
mide of human life were noc Subject to evil and 
misfortune ! If you would have no inconvenieDt 
circumstancea in your state^ you must leave thia 
h€d, * Sin hitra humenam conJUionem animum cott" 
tineaSp nibU est eor^uffdi vUa^ neyue tutiuSfnegtid 
trw^wUmMi ne^ejuamdimt nejue amabUinSf nequc 
Jdiam* But it one can restrain one's desires within 
tlie boundaries of happiness which belong to human 
nature^ there is no state safer* more tranquil, plea* 
Banter, lovelier, or Itappier» than the conjugal. 

Though Erasmus is seeking hints to supply th^ 
joung letter writer with matter for his eompositionSf 
yet I cannot but thick that he spoke his honest sen-* 
timenta> because he spoke with warmth^ and, I be« 
lieve, meant obh'quely to censure those unnatural in* 
Btitutiona of the Eomish church, which tend to dis- 
c:eiicage marriage* He is very copious on the sub- 
jecty and advances many arguments, which 1 have 
not room to transcribe, and which indeed will appear 
to much greater advantage in the original. I must 
not conceit tliat, to show his ingenuity^ he has writ- 
ten a dissuasive from marriage; but it reially contains 
no arj^ument which is valia» or which is worthy of 
Repetition. 

I am of cq[imion, that the reluctance of |iiany young 
men of fortune to enter into t))e state, arises not from 
any settled conviction of the unreasonableness of the 
institution, but from profligacy, thoughtlessness, false 
ideas of pleasure, and a want of rational ideas of hu^p 
man life and the nature of human happiness. But, 
whatever is the cause, the effect is certainly unhappy 
both to men and women. Men, indeed, in conse- 
quence of their libertinism, gratify their de^iires ia 
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th^ haunts of vice ; and so much the worse, for they 
thus add sin to misery. Women are often kept in a 
state of celibacy, for which nature never designed 
them, and to which, I may say, without attributing 
to them indecency or immodesty, they are in gene- 
ral not much inclined. It is happy, however, that 
reserve and virtue so far prevail among them, as, for 
the most part, to prevent them from forming im- 
proper connections, in consequence of being thus 
injuriously prevented from making a matrimonial al- 
liance. It is to be hoped, they will still preserve 
their dignity by preserving their innocence ; but their 
case is hara, and nothing, which a wise legislature 
can do to alleviate it, should be omitted. 'Many na- 
tions have taken great pains to encourage marriage; 
but ours places some obstacles in its way, which, 
though oftei^ salutary in the higher classes, are, per- 
haps injurious in the subordinate. ' 

A reformation of manners, among the young men 
who lead the fashion, would contribute most to the 
encouragement of marriage; for where libertinism 
greatly prevails, celibacy, which is favourable to it, 
will be predominant. Perhaps, if women were in- 
structed in useful as well as ornamental arts, and 
were less expensive in dress and diversions, the rest 
roisbt be left to the natural operation of their beauty 
and agreeable accomplishments. As the small-pox 
is in great measure aefeated, they certainly never 
appeared more beautiful than in the present time ; 
and ornamental accomplishments were never pur- 
sued by them with more ardour, or advancea to 
higher perfection. 
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EvENiKa IXIX* 

^11 ne^kctmg the Practice ef drinking Health <a 

TaUe. 

Tai^e cjathoi nuhi das; cedo ^me : bene mibt : bene vobis. 

Pl.AUTU«» 
StR, 

I LATELY addressed to you a few observations on 
the omission of grace at table ; and I now beg leave 
to add some remarks on another omissiim, which 
iiufaifm seems to recommend, but which is counte* 
joanoed neitker by tiie examples df the ancients, nor 
by reasoB, nor by a sense of propriety. I observed, 
on my visii to my ^ foend in Leadon* iSaat the 
firieufy practice Mdriddng health at dinner was^ in 
most of the fadiionaMc fiuniiieB, verr much oa th0 
decline, and in many totally omitted. Indiaed, the 
oisissioB arises from a principle whidi seenm very 
much to prevail in the present age, and which atflM 
at the snolitieB of all forais and cerevionies, as 
ncaning nothing, and at the aane time giving Irou* 
Wb and eocdadinff ease. Fonas and eeremo^ies un« 
doubtedly have ueir utility, or they would not have 
been uanrersally retained in every age %xA aatlon 
wliidi history has recorded. But aUowii^ some 
Ibnas to be wikhoat. meaning, I cannot suppose^ uu* 
lew I throw a severer reflection on the friendship and 
hospitaliiy of modem times than I choose, ihat the 
chrinkmg of health is, without exception, a senseless 
and empty ceremony. A man of a warm and 
friendly heart usually feek a sentiment of cordial 
fciodacas^ when he holds the cup of refreshment it 
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his hand, and wishes health and happiness to his 
friends, who are partaking wi^th him of the same in- 
nocent and necessaiy pleasure. 

The custom prevailed among the Greeks, who car- 
ried the elegance which they displayed in the polite 
arts, to tbe table and social circle, assembled to en- 
j^tfepleasures of the palate and of discourse. Ho- 
mer, indeed, has given the model in the first book of 
the Iliad, who sdys of the gods at their feast, 

The manner of drinking. to each other resembled 
what is called among us * pledging.' The person 
who drank to his friend was said TtptynivBtVy or to drink 
first. He drank a part of the cup, and then handed 
the rest to the friend whom he had 'named. The 
words which passed on the occasion were leptntirw voi 
xaXvoSf to which the person saluted, XajxCawv caro eroo 
i^iews, which may be thus freely translated : < I have 
the honour to drink to you— I pledge you with 
pleasure.' 

It was also the custom, after due respect paid to 
the gods, to drink to absent friends ; and, as an em- 
blem of sincerity, it was established as a law never 
to dilute the wine drunk on this occasion. 

I shall not trouble you with various proofs that 
the custom of drinking health is justified by the ex- 
ample of the politest people of antiquity. It would 
be easy to collect them from the writers on antiqui- 
ties; but the instance alleged is suflBcient for my 
purpose, and will serve to confute those who hint 
that the custom is unpolite. 

There is surely something peculiarly brutal in sit- 
ting down to mods without ever thinking of God* or 
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man ; in neglecting the grace, and omitting the form 
of wishing health and happiness to those who sit at 
the same table. We hare seen that it is contrary to 
the practice of antiquity, and of almost all people in 
the worlds who, though they varied in the forms of 
the table, agreed in the essential points, in giving 
glory to God on high, and testifying good-will to- 
wards men. • 

Yours, &c. 

A RATIONAL Formalist. . 



The omission of drinking health is by no means 
general ; but, as it has been countenanced at the ta- 
bles of persons of fashion, it may probably descend 
to their imitators in lower life, ana in time become 
universal. My correspondent has therefore very 
properly expressed his disapprobation of it. It cer- 
tainly displays something of selfishness, and is con- 
trary to 4»e general sense of the most enlightened 
and polished people. It can only be justified with 
certain qualifications and restrictions. It is Urouble-' 
Bome, in a large company, to drink the health of 
every guest respectively ; and troublesome formali- 
ties ought not. to be scrupulously adhered to, whe^i 
thev contravene the very purpose of the meeting, 
which was certainly to promote cheerfulness, enjoy- 
ment, and ease. 

But forms, not evidently and intolerably burthen- 
some and foolish, are certainly to be retained, as th^y 
constitute those outworks which often preserve Ae 
interior parts from assault and destruction. - The 
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drinkiiig of ^alth » signifiGiBt of dMU good^wtlt 
«dik^ ought to prevail amoDg fbllow^^reaitaret hap* 
pily oDJoykig at ibe «ame table the bottnty of their 
eominon Parent and Creator ; and thoagb it may be 
attended with a little trouble, yet there is n great 
decency and propdety in it, and to bear the treiAle 
may be eonsidered as an additional exercise €i bo- 
nevolence. 

I cannot help expressing a sentiment of pity, or 
rather of contempt, for persons who think to recom- 
mend themselves as genteel and superior to the vul* 
gar, merely by such easy means as the omission of 
decent and reasonable ceremonies. I suppose they 
mean to claim the merit of being superior to prejux 
dice ; but I think they are under a very silly prcju^ 
dice, when they think themselves wise enou^ to be 
justified in contradicting the oommon sense and 
common practice of mankind; and when they sup* 
pose that singularity alone can give then ment, and 
cause them justly to plmne tiiemselves oa conscious 
superiority. 

Observe at table that fine lady, and that fine geiN 
tleman by her side. How they lift their eyebrows, 
and smile with ineffiible contempt* Heavens ! baa 
there been any moral turpitude, or any gross *noki* 
tion of decency coromftted ? None. But you must 
know, that yonder gentleman, who is just arrived 
from the country, where Ite has resided for a long 
time, drank to the lady m small beer, and stood isp 
to say grace, and to make a bow to the master of 
the house. He might have sworn profanely, talked 
indecently, or drunk intemperately, and if he had 
shown but the cant of fashion, they who now de« 
sptse him, would have admired and caressed him as 
^ good man,* and as one who had the air and man- 
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ners of a ' well-bred man;' that air and those man- 
ner8> which^ in the opinion of many, are more esti- 
mable than all that virtue eyer achieved, wisdom 
ever taught, or revelation ever discovered. Without 
that air and those manners, a Solomon would be 
deemed a fool, and a Socrates voted an intolerably 
awkward fellow. 



» 
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Evening LXX. 

On the UtilUif of Amusements to Old Age, 

It is a natural conclusion from the shortness of life, 
that none of it should be thrown away ; and it is 
therefore thought wonderful, tliat there should be 
many contrivances to abbreviate the duration of what 
is confessed already to be too much circumscribed. 
Now pastimes of all kinds are considered as con- 
trivances to wear awav time without reflection, and 
are therefore censured by severe philosophy, as ar- 
guing absurdity in man, who is for ever lamenting 
the brevity of his existence. But, as man is consti- 
tuted, it must be denied that the time spent in amuse- 
ment is always thrown away $ and, perhaps, time thus 
spent will be found to lengthen rather than to al^re- 
viate our duration* 

It contributes, when under the restraint of mo« 
deration, to confirm health and exhilarate the spi- 
rits; both which effects of it not only become causes 
of long life, but also enable a man to act with vi- 
gour and efficacy in the employments of a profession, 
and in the common duties of society. Thus it not 
only renders life more comfortable, but more usefuU 

It is, however, true, that hi the vigorous seasons 
of youth and health, some serious and important 
employment should be engaged in, which may serve 
society, advance the interests of a family, or elevate 
the meritonous individual in the ranks of civil life. 

But in old age, when these ends shall have been 
accomplished, and infirmities begin to increase*, the 

* Solve senescentem mature sanus equuih, ne 

Peccet ad cxtremum ridendus, ct ilia ducat. Hoa« 
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iictive mind will still require an object, and the ob- 
ject ought to be of such a kind as agitates mode- 
rately, not like the storm, but like the gentle breeze 
of a fine summer evening. 

Hobby-horses are very desirable at all ages ; but 
necessary in old age, when the sources of amusement 
begin to fail. It was this which induced the sensi- 
ble and experienced Geron to keep an aviary. He 
had relinquished a busy life, and retired from Lon- 
don to a little country town^ where, though there 
was an agreeable neighbourhood, there were few di- 
versions but those of cards; which, notwithstanding 
he liked them very well, could not occupy all his 
time and attention. They are chiefly a winter and an 
evening amusement, ana he wanted some pastime, 
besides reading, for the summer, and for his morn- 
ings. He therefore built a little room in his gar- 
den, and fitted it up, with admirable contrivance, 
as an aviary. The building of it, the conveniencies, 
and the improvements which he was continually 
adding, caused him much pleasure ; and it soon be- 
came an object of high ambition to breed the most 
beautiful Canary birds. He succeeded in his at- 
tempts, and, more than once, carried the prize given 
by a society of bird-fanciers for producing a bird of 
the finest plumage. He taught bulfinches to pipe 
a tune, and made them presents to his friends, as 
instances of singular favour. He reared nightin- 
gales firom the nest^ and attended them with all a 
parent's solicitude. The delicate, the elegant wood- 
lark was one of his first favourites, and he listened 
with fresh deligiit when his birds warbled their 
morning melody, which he fancifully considered as 
songs of gintitude and love to himself in return for 
food and protection. 

But, that he might secure variety, which is ae- 

r2 
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cessary to add a zest to amusement, he has added 
several other hobby-horses to this his first &vourite. 
He has acquired a taste for tulips, and prides himself 
on making a more beautiful display of this gaudy 
flower in the month of May, than any florist ia his 
vicinity. I called it a gaudy flower : but I speak 
like an ineleeant spectator, when I use a contemptu- 
ous epithet m mentioning it ; for though to a com- 
mon eye, a bed of tulips presents only a glare of vi- 
vid colours, to 9^ connoisseur it exhibits peculiar ele- 
gance as well as finery. Geron views his tulips with 
the affection and complacency of a lover. 
. The garden affords him many sources of amuse-' 
ment. He attends not indeed to the olitor^, and his 
strength will not permit him to take an active part in 
the labours of horticulture. But he has a soaall 
green-houserto every part of which he gives a daily 
attention ; and its 'various beauty amply repars him» 
as indeed nothing. is more grateful, m return Jor care 
and labour, than the tribe of vegetables. 

To add to his amusements, he has stocked a fish* 
pond in a meadow adjoining to his little garden ; and» 
instead of taking out all the fish at once, by empty- 
ing the pond, or drawing it, which is the usual prac- 
tice of country gentlemen,'he makes a rule that no 
fish shall be caught out of it but by angling, which 
he thinks the only fair method offisning among those 
who fish for diversion. His strength will not permit 
him to follow the piscatory sport in the river, as he 
can neither stand long, nor walk a great way ; and he 
has the sense, wherever he cannot accommodate the 
nature of the diversion to himself, to submit himself 
to tlie nature of the diversion. 

He has many little amusements in the house^ as 
we 11 as in the aviary, the garden, and canal. As he 
is properly disposed in religious matters, the reading 
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of the Scriptures^ with a commenti and of pious 
books of the best characters, fills up, agreeably as 
well as usefully, an hour or two every day ; but more 
especially whea the weather is rainy, or in any re- 
spect indement and unpleasant. 

Visits, apd cards in moderation, contribute to en- 
liven his time in an agreeable vicissitude ; and, the 
consequence of hb wise distribution of his leisure 
hours, he enjoys a cheerfulness which contributes, 
perhaps more than any thing else, to health and 
longevity. 

His neighbour Bibo ridlcoles his amusements as 
trifling and puerile. Bibo is nearly as old as Geron, 
but he is not yet free from youthful vanity. He is an 
old beau, sportsman, gamester, and bottle companion; 
but his innrnaities often prevent him from acting in 
these characters; and when on a good day (as he 
calls it, whenever he is tolerably well) he attempts 
them, he never acquits himself to his own satisfac- 
tion. Old age, and the depredations of time, are his 
great complaint. He has no resource in himself, 
and cultivates no taste for domestic and harmless di* 
versions. He mopes over the fire in the morning, 
and the bottle in the afternoon. Melancholy and 
bodily disease, increased ,by indolence and excess, 
accelerate the evils and aggravate the pains of age. 

How happy would Bibo have been, u he had con- 
descended tp give up the gravity of the gamester, 
and the affectation ot the beau, and adopted a taste 
for some innocent hobby-horse, which he now de- 
spises as too childish and unimportant to deserve his 
notice ! 



kS 
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Evening LXXL 

On some little Artifices to gain Consequence in vulgar 

Eyes. 

Such is the natural pride of the human heart, that 
there is scarcely any trifling distinction which can at- 
tract notice, that will not he pursued with eagerness, 
and fill the possessor's bosom with self-esteem. 

One of the easiest, and therefore the commonest 
methods of drawing attention by trifles, is that of 
talking loud at all places of public resort. There is 
some£ing so spirited in it, so charmingly careless, 
and it gives such an air of superiority, by seeming to 
despise all the hearers, as if they were no more than 
stocks and stones, that it seldom fails of exciting not 
only notice, but some degree of awe and admiracion. 

I have heard many a fine gentleman and lady, 
while strutting up and down a crowded walk, ques* 
tion each other on the last night's ball, or their en« 
gagements to dinner, in a voice so loud as silenced 
the rest of the compuiy, and caused a general hum 
of inquiry, Who are the$e ? Thus the end was ao* 
swered. The hearers were awestruck and brow- 
beaten, and the happy pair marched ofl^ in triumph, 
like a king and queen of Brentford, till the next 
morning, when they returned to make new conquests* 
From their volubility and vehemient loudness, they 
acquired, among many silly listeners, the character 
of people of infinite sense and spirit, and became the 
leaders of the Ton. 

Another method of gaining notice and admiration, 
is to swear and swagger at inns, or at any other 
place, whore wc are among our inferiors, or are un- 
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known. It 189 to-be sure, wonderful to observe how 
respectful a reception a rude fellow meets with, who» 
with a cockade In his hat judiciously cocked over his 
eye, with a stick in his hand, and an oath in bis mouth, 
enters an inn. and calls about him with a voice like 
that of the men who cry peas and beans in the streets 
of London. There have been generals, admiralss 
oolongs, and captains, who never appeared so formio 
dable, or displayed so much prowess, as in storming 
an inn in a country town. And the petty gentry, 
who imitate such heroes, consider themselves as per« 
aonagesof gr^at consequence, when they break the 
bell wire by the violence of thmr ringing, frighten 
the landlady with Uieir fierce looks, send the waiter^ 
scampering like ipen beside themselves, and, witU 
their oaths, set the whole house» yardsj and stables, ii| 
an uproar. 

Knocking vehemently at a door, especially if it be 
done according to the latest method invented by 
people of fashion in the squares, adds very consider- 
ably to personal importance. 

Sbgularity in dress is one of the commonest modes 
of seeking distinction ; but by singularity I do not 
mean a deviation from the established fashion, but 
compliance with it carried to an extreme. An enor- 
mous pair of buckles has given many a young man a 
de^ee of confidence, which no learning or virtue 
which he possessed could ever have supplied. A 
hat^ a coat, a shoe, or a shoestring, of a shape, or sizet 
or colour, eicceeding the ordinary mode, have fixed th^ 
eyes of a whole assembly, and gratified the ambitious 
wearer with the most heartfelt satisfaction. 

Some, rather than not be noticed st all, will en. 
deavour to draw the eyes of their fellow-creatures 
upon them by such profusion and expenses, as cause 
an execution in their houses*, and force llicm to elope. 
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Hunted by bailifis and creditors, it is still ^ro^ con- 
solation tathem, that they are the reigning topic* 
Vices are of^en practised with a desire of being ren** 
dered remarkable; and many plame themiselves, as 
persons of the first consequence, if their profligacy 
causes them to become the subjects of paragraphs in 
a newspaper. 

Vanity indeed operates with so violent af<9rce, on 
some mmds, that it seems to contradict itself, and de- 
feat its own purpose : for, 'in j^rsuit of notice and 
distinction, it will even industriously seek disgrace. 

As the desire of fame, or distinction, seems natural 
in man, I contend net against it ; but I wish it to ope- 
rate in urging to acts of singular beneficence and so- 
cial utility, rather than to spend its force in trifles^ 
follies, vanities, and vices. 

But of the greater part of these ambitious persons 
whom I have ju6t described, it may, I believe, be 
said, that they would act wisely to avoid instead of 
seeking distinction, for they seem to be of that cha- 
racter, to which the emphatical words of an elegant 
political vmter may most justly be applied — << a cha- 
racter which will only pass without censure, when it 
passes without observation." 

If men find themselves insensibly impelled, by the 
ambition of their nature, to seek distinction, let 
them learn to seek it by arts and virtues which em- 
bellish life, and diffuse happiness or convenience 
throu|;h the various ranks or society. If they cannot 
do this, let them contentedly acquiesce in harmless 
obscurity. 
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Evening LXXU. 

On the Expediency of making expensive Connexions 
to promote the inferior Trades. 



-FurimniTendife 



Causidictun ; vendont ametbystiiia. Jut. 

In the eye of reason there is certainly no necessary 
connexion between ostentation and excellence. Can 
the keeping of a chariot be a proof of pre-eminence 
of knowledge? Certainly not. But such is the worldy. 
that the physician on foot stands no chance of bdng 
eni^oyed, if his rival rides in his chariot. 

The preferenceof the medical professor who makes 
a fashionable appearance^ to him that does not, haa 
been always remarkable; so much so, that it is al« 
most a proverbial question^ What is a doctor without 
his chariot? Formerly large wigs, gold-beaded canes, 
fuU-trimmed coats, and solemn looks,were considered 
as natural signs of profound knowledge. They are 
indeed now voluntarily laid aside by the gentlemen 
diemselves ; who seem to think it no disadvantage to 
appear young in person, and easy in manners. But 
still the appearance of fashionable life, of servants 
and equipage, is a very powerful recommendation of 
them to public favour. 

A similar unreasonable association of superior ex* 
cellence, to a splendid appearance, seems visible in 
almost every art, trade, and profession. 

And this it is which forms one of the most frequent 
excuses, in ^oung persons, for launching out'a Uttle^ 
as they call it, or living beyond their income. 

In the lower orders of mercantile life, a young- 
man begins trade with his little patrimony, or with* 
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the gift of a living parenti who, perhaps, diBtresses 
himself to raise a sum whieh, though moderate, 
mighty under proper maiiagemeilt, grow, like a hand- 
ful of seed, to a large quantity. A shop, or rather a 
^warehouse' (for, as Juvenal says. 



■hie Tivimus ambitiosft 



Paupertate onuies 



and evety thing' must now have a magnificent name), 
is hired at a considerable rent. It must, in the first 
place, be fitted up not only neatly and conyeniently 
(for neatness and convenience are mean ideas), but 
elegantly, and sumptuously, in the newest taste. 

The. door-posts are adorned with sculpture, and 
the name and trade exhibited on a gorgeous tablet 
adorned with a profusion of gold and- colour. The 
counters, . the drawers, the tlielves are mahogany; 
and the master and mistress are everv day attired by 
the most fashionable hair-dresser, anddescend (which 
is but rarely) firom the sumptuous dining-room to 
stand behind the counter, just as if they were gmag 
into a drawing-room, or Uie presence-chamber. 
. Connexions are sought with the utmost diligence. 
To promote them, visits*are paid and received with all 
the formality of fashion. The glass in the dining- 
room is stuck round with gilt cards of invitation to 
dinners, suppers^ balls, and assemblies. 

Well ; all this is very pleasing ; but how goes on 
business in the shop— (I beg pardon) in the ware- 
house? O, the scrubs mind that. Mr. and Mrs. 
Diaper are too much engaged .in dressing in ^ the 
morning and visiting in the afternoon to r^ard the 
low concerns of the snop. The clerk, the joameynian» 
the apprentice, and the porter, are hired purnosely 
for that business. But let Mr. and Mrs. Diaper 
alone ; they know what they are about, they are pro-^ 
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motiog trade, by makine connexioos and < cutting a 
figure.' ** There is absolutely no succeeding in Sie 
present days without cutting a figure." 

But the misfortune is, every one is 'cutting a 
figure,* to the utmost extent of their pecuniary abi- 
lities; and the connexions which Mr. and Mrs.l5iaper 
make, are themselves making connexions, for the 
sake oi advancing theiv interest. But none of them 
have a fund sufficient to support the expenses of the 
fashionable life which they affect ; and, in the course 
of a few years, thev all, in their turn, < cut a lament- 
able figure' in the London Gazette. 

In higher classes, and in professions and employ- 
ments which might justly claim a right to genteel 
life, it is usual to go beyond the line of moderation 
and propriety, with the delusfve idea, that the greater 
figure a man makes in the external circumstances of 
a fine house, a luxurious table, a splendid equipage, 
a tribe of servants, the more likdy he is to succeed, 
and to be aggrandized. In the mean tune, he him- 
self is sapping the foundation of his own greatness, 
and the visionary fabric soon falls to rise no more. 

These ambidous persons, who hope to raise them- 
selves by affecting a rank they cannot support, are 
well described in the celebrated fable of the frog and 
the ox. They and their fiimilies, after a short strug- 
gle, become ridiculous and pitiable. But the misfor- 
tune is not confined to themselves ; for though their 
magnificent appearance gained no credit with their 
superiors, yet it caused them to be trusted by their 
inferiors, by poor tradesmen, who supplied them with 
many articles, both necessary and superfluous, in the 
hope of serving themselveii and feeding their fami- 
lies. These are usually great suffisrers ; for bemg 
poor and of little consequence, the^ stand the worst 
chance of having their demands satisfied* The debts 
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H)f honour, and the expenses of fashion, roudt first be 
paid ; but the butcher, the baker, and the brewer, 
may come in perhaps for six-pence in the potind, 
wheh their customers are gone abroad to live gen- 
, teelly at Lisle or Brussels. 

To make that appearance which our rank requires, 
provided our purse can pay the expense, argues a 
proper spirit. But it is surely folly, as wdl as wrong 
and robbery, in pursuit of a phantom, to expend on 
luxury and vamty the property of those who, in the 
course of their honest calhnss, have given us confi- 
dence, and intrusted us with what was neceasaiy to 
our subsistence, or what we considered as conducive 
to our pleasure and prosperity. 

Children brought up to expenses and habits which 
they cannot support, often rue the folly of parents, 
who, catching at the shadow of honour Or w^lth, let 
go the substance, their own happy and independent 
competency* 
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EvsNiNO LXXIIL 
On Diffidence in Beys, 

9 

I WAS once mitiDg in a fiunily at Chrittmai^ when 
the ddeit son, a fine boy about twelve yean old^ 
came home from school for the holidays. Ashe 
entered the ^lour, which was full of eompapTy in* 
stead of paying his qompliments to them with the 
ease and simciency of a master of the eeremoiiies» 
he hung down his heady blushed Tiolentlyi and seem* 
ed lost in confusion* 

<<Good Godr excUumed his mother, *'l shell 
never be Me to endure this. Is this the edocatioft 
of Mr. Classic's school? I do insist upon it, my duar, 
(turning to her husband) that Hemy snail CO no more 
to a school where, after three yean, he has not 
learned how to make his entrance into a room with 
tolerable decency! What will become of toy poor 
diOd ! I shall lie ashamed of him— a di^race, a 
down^;ht disgrace to the fiunily !" 

The bo^'s co^f^on, it may readily be ccneeived, 
>t diminii 



was not diminiriied by this passi onate and mimo- 
thorly reception* He burst into tears, and was im- 
mediately ordered to leave the room* After a few 
remaria on the awkwardness of scfaodboys, the com* 
pany sat down to whist, and poor Heairy was sent 
to bed. 

I had an oppoftonity rery soon after of inqniriog 
into die character of the boy, and I ftmnd^ that so 
fig from being stnpid, as su ppoaed by his mother, he 
was the very best schobv m his dass, and had al- 
ready written one or^two pretty copies of Latin 
▼erses in the style of 

▼OL. II. 
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As I am as fond of making experiments in morals* 
as a natural philosopher is in pneumatics^ hydro- 
statics, or chemistry, I determined to watch the pro- 
gress of the boy, and to see whether he was likely 
to become, as his relations hastily concluded, aa 
awlfward and stupid man. Ffound he continued to 
improve in every accomplishment at bis school, for 
his removal from it was over-ruled by the advice of 
a sensible clergyman, ' who had great influence in 
the family. He went to the university with a great 
character, which he supported, and is now a yeiy 
polite gentleman, an excellent scholar, and a most 
respectable man. 

This event led me to lament the prevalence of an 
idea, thdt modesty, diffidence, or bashfulness in boys 
is a sign of stupidity, and on all accounts ought to 
be removed as soon as possible. 

The finest rose that ever exhaled fragrance and 
expanded beauty, was oncaa rosebud ; and had the 
bud been torn open with violence in its state of im- 
maturity, would it ever have become a beautiful and 
perfect flower ? 

Nature^ in a state of imperfection, is not ashamed 
of blushing. She is conscious of her imbecility, and 
not afraid to own her difiidence ; and, while she la« 
hours to supply her defects, conceives none to be 
disgraceful that are unavoidable. Prudence SQg- 
eests th^ caution, that we should beware of disturb* 
iqg nature in her own process, which was undoubt- 
edly prescribed by the God of nature. 

That fine sensibility which causes an efflorescence 
in the cheek of the schoolboy is, I think, a favour* 
able presage of every thing amiable ; while that early 
ripeness which displays a manlineKs of behaviour at 
the infantine age, is, like every thin^ premature, of 
short continuance, and of little solidity. 
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But fashidnable parents are disgusted f^ith man- 
ners in their children dissimilar to their own. They 
are all ease and familiarity. As to diffidence and 
blushing, some of them had rather be convicted of ^ 
an atrocious crime. But their duldren blush fuid 
appear awkward in a circle of polite company, that 
is, of company formed upon the model which hap« 
pens to be the reigning taste among the rich and idle. 
'< Take the boy,' they exclaim, ** from his books 
and from his masters, if he is thus awkward ; for 
there is no tolerating such an unlicked cub in one's 
presence." 

** Have patience," I would take the liberty of sa^^ 
ing, << the bud will expand in due time, and fruit will 
appear ; but if you touch the bloom, in order to 
force it open before its time, it is very likely that 
you destroy the possibility of fi>uit." 

Diffidence wears off when the mind becomes con- 
scious of a sufficient degree of strength to support 
confidence. With respect to Confidence without 
merit to support it, though often valued in the world, 
and particularly in the law, I hold it in great disho- 
nour. It ma^ push its way to employment and opu- 
lence, but it IS scarcely consistent with a good mind ; 
and without a good mind what happiness is to be 
found in employment and opulence ? The vessel 
must be pure, or the ingredients, however fine, will 
be corrupted. 

People, who value themselves on knowing the 
world, are very apt to insist on effirontery as a ne- 
cessary virtue to go through the world with success, 
or rather to recommend it as the substitute and 
auccedaneum of every virtue* But I never hear these 
persons boasting of their knowledge of the world, 
and the vidue ofworldly wisdom, but I think of some 
passages in Scripture, in which they are not hdd 

82 
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in so high estimation — ** The children of this world 
are wiser in their generation thiui the ofaiidrai of 
light.'' But it should be- remembered, that the wis- 
dom is not that which is from JEtbove, but that of 
the serpent, that of che accursed- spirits, originating 
and terminating in evil under the fair sembhioce cSf 
good. 
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Eybming LXXIV. 

Oft ike Inferioritt/ of the Composkwns of seme Per* 
sons to their Cowoersation^ and vice ven^ 

I HAVB seen men remarkably lively and well iofonn« 
ed in conversation appear to great disadvantage on 
<K>mmitting their thoughts to paper; and others, 
who wrote learnedly, elegantly, politely, and acutely, 
so dull, and apparently .so weak in conversation, as 
to be considered as very unpleasant and uninstruc- 
tive companions* And* I have observed this so often, 
as to be led to think, what may appear paradoxical, 
that a genius for writing and a genius for talking^ 
are different in their nature. 

It appears to me that superficial men talk most 
fluently, and, in mixed companies, most agreeably. • 

They are usually gay and cheerful, for their 
spirits are not euiausted by deep thought, nor 
drawn from the things before them hj absence. 
But gaiety and cheerfidness give them, m the con« 
viviaf hour, a grace which the profound scholar, who 
utters his thoughts with gravity and hesitation, can 
seldom display. 

A roan of a superficial mind and little genius has 
no diffidence arising, from those delicacies and sen* 
sibilities which often cruelly distress men of real abi- 
lity. What he thinks, or has read, or heard, he 
utters with the confidence of an oracle ; ignorant of 
objections, and fearless of mistake. His confidence 
gives him credit. The company is always disposed 
to listen with attention, when an^ man speaks with 
the assurance ofundoubting conviction.^ Attention 
gives him additional spirits, and he begins to claim 
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the greatest share of conversation as his right, and 
at length overpowers with volubility and emphasis 
the silent or gentle diffidence of inadlest merit. 

Ignorant and superficial admirers, finding a volu- 
ble iq>eaker just calculated for the meridian of theit 
understandings, are highly ddlighted wiUi him as a 
companion, and cry him up as a prodigy of parts 
and abilities. 

Their voices uniting in his faiM>iir procure him, 
perhaps, some professional or official employment in 
which composition may be necessary. He writes; 
and the wonder is no more. How are the mightv 
fallen! Qtumiumfnuia^i ^^ Alas,, how changed!'* 

Applauded in. the circles of a tavern club, he ven* 
tures to publish. A fatal venture! for he who an- 
peared, in conversation, a giant, becomes, when ap« 
preached in the closet, a pygmy or a LilHputian. 

I wish^ to prevent the hasty formation of an idea 
of a man's intellectual talents or genius, solely from 
his pleasantness or vivacity as a companion. Con- 
stant experience proves it to be a fallacious criterioD. 
Men of great thought, solid judgement, and well di* 
gested learning, are able indeed to speak to great ad- 
vantage on great occasions ; but they are not suffi. 
ciently interested in trifling or ordinary company • 
and without pride, or any intention to slight, natu- 
rally retreat from nonsense and levity to the plea- 
sant indulgence of their own contemplation ; there- 
fore they say but little in such company, and that 
little often from civility, rather than because they 
are struck with what passes, or impelled to speak by 
the mteresUng nature of ithe question, or the mann^ 
m which it is discussed. In the mean time a feather 
will tickle and excite a fool. . 

It is wrong therefore, I conclude, to form a deci- 
sive i^imon of a mans professional abiUties from 
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wbftt appears in common conversation. The only 
true criterioii is the exercise of those abilities in 
some act of his precession. Judge of the companion 
IB company ; but of the lawyer's abilities at the Bar, 
or from his written opinion ; of the clergyman's from 
the pulpity or the press ; of the physician's from the 
•repeated success of actual practice ; judge of the 
merchant from his punctuality and payments, from 
hh behaviour and appearance at the Royal Exchange, 
and not from his volubility at a Mansion-house feasts 
nor even on the hustings, and in the council*cham* 
ber of Guildhall. 

It is an erroneous judgement which is often form* 
ed of children as well as men, when those are sup- 
posed to have the best parts who talk most. Exces- 
sive garrulity is certainly incompatible with solid 
thinking, and a mark of that volatile and superficial 
turn, which, dwelling upon the surfaces of tliingSj^ 
never penetrates deeply enough to make any valu- 
able discoveries. But as no rule is without excep- 
tions, some great thinkers, it must be confessed, have 
been also great talkers. 

No one man can unite in himself every excellence. 
He who exeells as a pleasant and lively companion, 
may be deficient in judgement, in accuracy, in a 
power of attention and labour; and he who exeells 
in these, may want the versatility, the gaiety, the 
cheerfulness, which are necessary to render the com- 
munication of ideas, in a mixed society, agreeable. 
Men associate, in the convivial hour of leisure from 
their professional or commercial employment, more 
for the sake of passing their time with ease, and even 
mirth, than of being improved or lessoned by the 
sage remarks of grave and austere philosophy. 

Addison, who could write so agreeably on all sub- 
jects, was not an entertaining companion, unless the 
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cirdewas sdect SamuelJohnson loved company, 
becaaae he found himself attended to in it» as an ora- 
de of taste and wisdom'; but he could not be said ta 
possess companionable asrhnent. His character en- 
sured him respect, previously to his speaking, and 
what he said justined it ; for it was origind and 
solid ; his authoritative tone and manner compelled 
acquiescence, even if conviction was not produced; 
but, after all, he was not what the world calls a [fea- 
sant companion. I could mention some of his con- 
temporaries of far inferior merit, and more circum- 
scribed reputation, who diffused joy and informatioii 
wherever they went, and were beloved at the same 
time that they were admired. They also have written 
books: but their books are not to be compared to 
Johnson's. Their books were forgotten or despised* 
even while their conversation was sought and e&« 
joyed by all ranks of people. 

But as universal exoellenee is desirable, it seems 
right that men should labour to supply every defect; 
and therefore I wish writers to cultivate the art and 
habit of conversation ; and talkers, on the other hand, 
to obtain the solidity and accuracy of writers ; and 
thus the advantage derived to hearers and readers 
will be augmented. 
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EvfiNING LXXV. 

Life. An Allegorical Vision. 

A GXKTLE ascent led to a lofly eminence, and on the 
summit was a level plain of no great extent. The 
boundaries of it could not indeed easily be ascer- 
tained > for as the ascent, on one side^ was easy and 
gradual ; so the slope on the other continued aimost 
imperceptible, till it terminated at once in abrupt 
declivity. 

At the first entrance of the hill, I observed great 
nuoibers of infants crawling on beds of primroses, or 
sleeping on pillows formed by the moss. They fre- 
quently smiled, and their sweet countenances seemed 
to express a complacency and joy in the conscious- 
ness of their new existence. Many indeed wept and 
wailed; but their sdrrow, though pungent, was short, 
.and the sight of a pretty leaf or flower would cause 
a smile in the midst of their tears ; so that nothing was 
more common than to see two drops trickling down 
cheeks which were dimpled with smiles. I was so 
delighted with the scenes of innocence, that I felt an 
impulse to go and play with the little tribe, when 
just as 1 was advancing, I felt a wand gently strike 
my shoulder, and turning my eyes on one side, I be- 
held a venerable figure, with a white beard, and in a 
grey mantle elegantly thrown around him. 

** My son," said he, *< I see your curiosity is raised, 
and I will gratify it ; but you must not move from 
this place, which is the most advantageous spot for 
the contemplation of the scene before you. 

<• Yon bib is the Hill of Life, a pageant which I 
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have raised by the magic influence of this wand, to 
amuse you with an instructive picture. 

'< The beauteous innocents, whom you see at the 
foot of the hill, present you with the idea of angels 
and cherubs, ana of such is the kingdom of Heaven. 
Simplicity and innocence are their amiable qualities, 
and the more of them they retain in their ascent, 
the happier and lovelier shall, they be during the 
whole of their journey. 

<< But raise your eyes a little. You see a lively 
train intent to learn, under the sage instructors who 
accompany them, the easiest and safest way of as- 
cending and descending the hill which lies before 
them. They often run from the side of their guides, 
and lose themselves among the shrubs that blossom 
around them. Some give no ear to instruction, and 
consequently are continually deviating among thorns, 
thistles, nettles, and brambles. Their errors are at 
present retrievable, and few fall in the pitfalls with 
which the hill abounds. Joy illuminates their counte- 
nances. Theirs are the ruddy cheek, the sparkling 
eye, lively spirits, and unwearied activity. They retain 
a great share of the innocence with whidi they set out, 
and therefore they are cheerful. Enviable age^ if 
reason were mature i But folly, wantonness, froward- 
ness of temper, and ignorance, greatly int^rupt and 
spoil their enjoyments. Fruits of delicious ta^te 
grow around them, and flowrets of the sweetest scent 
and most beautiful colour spring beneath their feet. 
But they soon grow tired of this lower part of the 
hill, and ambitioiisly aspire at higher eminences. 

<^ Behold them a few paces higher. They advance 
with eagerness, and many of them forsake the guides 
which have conducted them thus far in their ascent. 
They hasten in their coursci nor do they adhere to 
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the direct road, but deviate without scruple* Some 
indeed return ; but the greater part climb the hill, 
by paths of their own choice, full of difficulty and 
danger. The pitfalls, which are placed in every 
part of the hill, are here very numerous, and not 
easily to be avoided by those who forsake the high 
road. There are indeed no parts of the hill, in 
which a guide is more necessary than here ; nor any 
in which the travellers are less inclined to seek his 
assistance. 

** You see the beauty of the blossoms. You hear 
the music of the birds. All nature seems to con* 
spire in affording delieht; but too many of the 
travellers preserve not that innocence and simplici^ 
which are necessary to give a taste for the pleasures 
which are allowed* Instead of plucking the flowers 
which are known to be safe and salutary, they de- 
sire none but such as are poisonous* The aspiring 
ardour of the travellers urges them to continue the 
ascent, and by this time, you see, they have reached 
the level summit, where you observe a prodigious 
crowd, all busy in pursuit of their several objects. 
Their faces are clouded with care^ and in the eager- 
nets of pursuit they neglect those pleasures which 
lie before them. Most of them have now lost a 
great share of their original innocence and simpli- 
city, and many of them have lost it entirely. 

*< And now they begin to descend. Their cheerful- 
ness and alacrity are greatly abated. Many limp, and 
some already crawl. Ilie numbers diminish almost 
every step; for the pitfalls are multiplied on th» 
side of the hill; and many of the travellers have nei- 
ther strength nor sagacity to avoid them. Delight- 
ful scenes still remain. Fruit in great abundance 
grows around them. But the greater part, you may 
remark, are careless of the obvious and natur^ 
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pleasures,, which they might reach and enjoy, and 
are eagerly digging in the earth for yellow .dust» on 
which they have placedan imaginary value. Behold 
one who has just procured a load of it, under whkfa 
he is ready to sink. He totters along in haste to 
find a hiding-place for it : but before he has found 
it, himself is hidden from our eyes, for lo f wjiile I 
speak, he is dropping into a pitfsdl. Most of his 
companions will follow hin) ; but you see no one is 
alarmed by the example. The descent is become 
very steep and abrupt, and few there are who will 
reach the bottom of Uie hill. Of those f^w not one 
advances without stumbling on the edge of the pit- 
falls, from which he can scarcely recover his feeble 
foot. Ah ! while I sp^ak, they are all gone]'* 

<< And is this a picture of liie ?" said I, << Alas! 
how little do the possessors of it seem to aijoy it! 
Surely some error must infatuate them all. say, 
what it is, that I may avoid it, and be happy,"* 

*' My son," said my benevolent guide, " do not 
hastily form an opinion derogatory from the value 
of life. It is a glorious opportunitpr afforded by the 
Creator for the acquisition of happmess. Cast your 
eyes on yonder plain, which lies at the bottom of 
the hill, and view the horizon " 

I looked, and lo ! a cloud tinged with purple and 
gold, parted in the centre, and displayed a scene at 
which my eyes were dazzled. I closed them awhile 
to recover Uie power of vision, and when I opened 
them, I saw a ^gure of a person in whom majes^ 
and benevolence were awfully united. He sat on i 
throne with every appearance of triumph, and at 
'his feet lay a cross. And Ubeard a voiqp saying, 
<< Come again, ye children of men." And lo, the 
plain opened in more places than I could number, 
.and myriads of niyriads started into existence, with 
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bodies beautiful and glorious. And the voice pro- 
ceeded, <' Id my Father's house are many mansions. 
Ye have all fallen short of the perfection for which 
je were created ; but some have been less unprofiU 
able servants than others, and to them are allotted 
the more exalted places of bliss ; but there remain 
mansions appropriated to all the sons of men. I 
have redeemed the very worst of them from the 
tyranny of death. Rise therefore to your respective 
mansions. Enter into the joy of your Lord." He 
said; when the sound of instruments sweeter than the 
unpurged ear ever heard, rang throughout heaven's 
concave. And the glorified bodies beneath rose 
like the sun in the east, and took their places in the 
several planets which form what is called our solar 
system. I was transported with the sight, and was 
going to fall on my knees, and supplicate to be ad- 
mitted among the aspiring spirits, when, tp my mor^ 
tification, I thought I was suddenly placed on the 
side of the hill, where I had to climb a steep ascent. 
I wept bitterly, when my guide remonstrated with roe 
on the unreasonableness of my tears, since none 
were to be admitted to glory who had not travelled 
the journey which I had seen so many others travel. ' 
■< Keep innocence," said he, *^ do justice, walk 
humbly.'* He said no more, but, preparing to de- 
part, touched me with his rod, and I awoke* 
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EvxNivG LXXVI. 

On bringing up dull Boys^ in preference to others^ to 

the Church. 

'S.TivTnfAn "EviffTiffMif. Nazianzen. 
£x quovis ligno fit Mercurius« Ho&. 

If there happen to be a boy in a family unlikely, 
from deficiency of parts, to make his way in the 
world, he is commonly selected by his prudent pa- 
rents for the church ; but the idea that little more 
is requisite to form a clergyman than a black coat 
and a good living, is so dishonourable to the reli- 
gious establishment, that I shall think myself very 
properly employed in controverting its truth. 

I acknowledge, that honesty without learning and 
abilities, is a better qualification for the sacred pro- 
fession, than learning and abilities without honesty : 
but I contend, that they are all three indispensably 
necessary, in every one who enters the profession 
with ideas superior to those of an ensign when he 
obtains a pair >of colours, or a midshipman when he 
procures a commission ; or indeed of a tradesman 
when he hires a shop, or of a mechanic and labourer 
when they undertake a job with no other view than 
to earn the hire. 

If, indeed, a man is awkward and unskilful in the 

Eractioe of a mechanical ar^ few or none employ 
im, and himself alone is the only sufierer ; but it 
happens in the church, that he who has neither 
learning nor abilities, oflen has the mostinoney, 
with which himself or his friends purchase an 
ecclesiastical employment ; and they who are imme- 
diately concerned in the manner in which he acquitt 
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himself in it» have it not Id their povrer to eject him 
for disability, or to find convenient opportunities 
of supplying his defects by having recourse to a 
Substitute. They must be contented to be instructed 
by his precept and example; for, however deficient 
and erroneous, these are the best they can procure 
in the legal and regular course. 

But if the care of a parish, and that a very large 
one, be a most important charge, if the moral and 
spiritual safety of thousands depend on the clergy- 
man's exertions, surely it is criminal in parents to 
select the least able and promising among their 
children to fill this office. 

But I know it will be urged, and with great ap- 
pearance of reason, thai in this age, when printed ser- 
mons abound, it is easy to select proper ones, with- 
out danger of detection ; and that, if the clergyman 
reads them and the prayers audibly and distinctly 
in the church, and maintains a decent character out 
of it, he is a no less. useful and accomplished parish 
priest, than if he had the learning and abilities of 
a Clarke, a TiUotson, a Sherlock, a Seeker, or a 
Jortin. 

It is very true, that by reading the pious dis- 
courses of others properlv, he may do much good ; 
but is it likely that he wul read them properly, if he 
18 unable to write any himself^ that he will enter 
into the spirit of them, that he will feel and commu- 
nicate the holy flame of fervent yet rational de- 
votion? And with respect to his maintaining a 
decent character out of church ; if he does so, he is 
so far to be honoured; but if he is destitute of cleri- 
cal acoomplishments, of a taste for books, and a love 
of learnings there is danger that, from want of pro- 
per and professional employment, he will not main- 
tain that decency of character. Having nothing to 

x2 
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do but merely to read in the church, he will be 
idle ; and idleness affords many temptations to vio- 
late decency of character. Is it not likely, that he 
nay commence a beau, a man of fashion, a man ot 
pleasure, a gamester, a drunkard, or a horse-dealer? 
When there is no natural turn for the profession in 
which a man is plf^ced, and no acquired talents to^ 
render him satisned with himself in the exercise of 
it, there is great danger of his having recourse to 
something, either as an employment or a recrea« 
tion, very foreign to the decency of character which 
his profession requires him to support. 

But, after all, is m^re decency of character suffi- 
cient in the teacher of a whole parish, in the com- 
forter of the sick, in the guide to heaven ? Decency 
of character is supported by all his more respectable 
parishioners, by tradesmen, by mechanics, by ser- 
vants. Something more is reasonably expected of 
him who supports the persotia ecdesia^ who was an- 
ciently called, as an appellation of respect, the 
PARSON, and who still has the epithet reotrend*. 
prefixed to his name, as appropriated to his pro* 
fessional cbarficter. 

He should support a dignity of character as well 
as a decency. But no artifice, no external pomp 
will support it. It must support itself by real supe- 
riority. But what superionty is naturally expected 
as a prime requisite in a public instructor ? Is it 
not superior knowledge of those things in which he 
undertakes to give instruction ? But can this su* 
perior knowledge be acquired without application ? 
And is it. likely, that he who was selectea by his pa- 
rent for the church, because he was a dunce, should 
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apply at all, or> if he should^ tbal he ihould apply 
with aacccis? 

A man, who finds himielf in a profesaion for 
which he is conscious of his being unqualified, feels 
himself uneasy* He seeks refuge in amusements 
unbecoming ms profession; and I have no doubt but 
that it is one reason why many clergymen are seen 
to take delight in unclerical occupjations, that they 
are sdected for a learned profession, without any 
propensity to learning, and perhaps because they 
were supposed to be dull of apprehension, and uimt 
for any thing else. 

Nothing is more common, in some places, than 
to see clergymen devoting the greatest part of their 
tine to hounds and horses, .dressing in the extremity 
of the lockey's or sportsman's prevailing &sliion, 
taking the lead or actmg as masters of the ceremo- 
nies at assemblies, conspicuously active at hors^ 
races, excessively attached to cards and back-gam* 
mon, and foremost in every thing which the more 
serious part of their congregation considers as va^ 
nity. 

They may certainly amuse themselves with several 
of these things, and at the same time be very worthy 
men ; but yet, as these things have an appearance 
of levity, and lead them to associate with loose and 
profligate characters, they give ofience, and prevent 
them firom doing that e|ood for which alone their 
profession was instituted. No good can be done by 
a preacher totally destitute of authority ; but autho- 
rity is founded on opmion, and nothing, except vice, 
destroys that opinion so efifectually as the appear- 
ance of levity. 

Though moderate abilities and moderate attain- 
ments, with a good heart and a decent character, 
may make a very valuable parisb-priesti yet I can 

tS 
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never atiov, that the study of divimty, as seme seem 
to insinuati?^ requires only moderate abilities and at- 
tainments. It certainly affords scope for the great- 
est talents, and when intended to be carried to any 
considerable degree of perfection^ it requires also 
profound and extensive erudition. 

To be a Christian philosopher, a physician ef the 
soul, it is necessary, in the first place, to Iiave studied- 
the Holy Scriptures with great attention ; and in the- 
second, that wonderful microcosm, the heart of man. 
As anatomy is necessary to the surgeon, so is the 
knowledge of the passions, the temper, the propen«> 
sities, and the alterations which age, prosperity, and 
adversity, effect in the mind, necessary to him, 
whose office it is to reduce those who have erred,* 
to afford rational comfort to the afflicted, and hope 
to the desperate. That he may enforce the doctrines 
of religion, he must be an orator ; he must be fur- 
nished with polite learnings and with elegant die* 
tion ; he must have every assistance which a liberal 
education can bestow^ and which long and attentive 
reading can obtain. And shall a parent think him* 
self justified in selecting the weakest of his children 
for an office so important ? He who acts so unrea- 
sonably, probably renders the child unhappy, while 
he insults the national relig^oQ) and that God whom 
it was established to honour. 

If the parent thinks he perceives in any of his boy» 
a remarkable share of abilities, he resolves to bring 
him up to the law, and all his worldly-wise friends* 
eommend him for not throwing away so fine a boy by* 
placing him in the church. Yet I am fully con- 
vinced, that no department of the law requires the 
noble faculties of ttie mind in so great perfection as 
^c pastoral office. The law chiefly requires auoa- 
ITY AND JMJPHCSTRY, to both of whlcii thc church 
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is greatly superior* The law requires the h'ttle nrfs-' 
dom of this world, the wisdom of those children of 
the world, who are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light: but diYinity towers above such 
meanness, above lawyers and their subtleties, above 
every other profession ; for to be a divine, properly 
and fuHy accomplished, is to be all tliat philosophy 
can give, with the aiddition of the purest and sub-* 
limest religion. 

It would afford me much satisfaction if any thing I' 
can say should induce the serious Christian to devote 
the very best of his children to the service of the God 
who gave them * ; and not impiously to consecrate 
him to the service of the altar, whom, from want of 
parts, he thinks incapable of any useful service. I 
suspect that man to be insincere in bis profession of 
Christianity who dares to insult it so grossly. 

It is to be wished that the patronage of livings 
were chiefly, if not entirely, in the bishops, suppos- 
ing translation prohibited ; for private patronage, in 
the present age and system of principles and man- 
ners, is highly injurious to the cause of Christianity. 
The bishops might sometimes be misled in confer- 
ring benefices, by gratitude to their patrons ; but I 
am sure they would, for the most part, dispose of 
the cure of souls far better than esquires, who con- 
aider the living in their gift as a mere provision 
for some lubberly boy educated as a fox-hunter ; or 
who, in default of a younger son> put it up to sale, 
and knock it down with the hammer, like lands, tene- 
ments, goods, and chattels. 

Nothing surely conduces to injure Christianity so 
,inuch as a contemptible ministry; and it must of^^ne- 

* Yet while boroogii-intkrkst is the only means of obtain- 
ing preferment in the church, there is little to encournge pru- 
dent parents. 
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cessity be partiallj cpntemptiblei^ when many pa* 
rishes in a Kingdom can exnibit individoab among 
the laitj» more learned and more decent than the 
parodbdal priest^ their authorized guide, whom they 
pajy and whom thej ought to revere. The misfor- 
tune originates in great measure from the mistakeB 
but prevailing idea, which I have here endeavoured 
to explode, '< that any thing is good enough to make 
a parson." Interest, and a friend at courts are 
thought sufficient to supply all defect. 
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Evening LXXVII. 

On the peculiar Happiness supposed to attend a Life of 

Contemplation, 

" I NO sooner enter my library," cays Heinsius, 
<< than I bolt the door, and shut out lust, ambition, 
and ararice, whose mother is idleness, and whose 
nurse, ignorance; and taking my seat among the 
illustrious spirits around me, I look down with pity 
on the rich and great, who are strangers to such re- 
fined and exalted enjoyments." 

If a life of study can produce happiness so pure as^ 
Heinsius has described ; if it can exclude lust, arnbi^' 
tion, and avarice ; M it can give an elevation above 
the rich and great; who would not fly from the 
world and seize that chief good, in the recess of 
his library, which he has vainly toiled for in the road 
of ambition and avarice ? ' 

But no recess is sufficiently retired, no occupation 
sufficiently pure, to exclude care and contamination. 
Man bears within his bosom, wheresoever he con- 
ceals himself, and whatsoever he does, the seeds of 
evil and misery. 

Philosophers may describe the happiness of con- 
templative life, and students flatter themselves that 
they are out of the reach of corruption ; but doe* 
experience justify a persuasion that philosophers and 
students are happier and more innocent than all 
others ? A perusal of their lives will evince the truth, 
that it is not in man to secure himself from the as* 
saults pf passion, and the corruption of vice, bv with** 
drawing his person from the society of the multitude. 
Volumes have been written on the peculiar misery 
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of the learned ; and I wish it could be asserted with 
trutby that on shutting the doors of their book-rooni8» 
they at the same time shut out desire^ anurice, and 
ambition. 

Men of that activity of mind which ranges through 
all nature and art, see more clearly, and feel more 
sensibly, than the common tribe whose attention is 
fixed on frivoHty. All the objects of desire, ayarice, 
and ambition, exhibit themselves to their eyes, in the 
most glowing colours, tod in the most enga^ng 
forms. Their taste, cultivated and refined by con- 
tinual exercise of its powers, is Enabled to discover 
charms which escape vul^ notice. Their leisure, 
and freedom from the ordinary cares of life, cause 
their hearts to fix on what their imaginations have 
admired. It cannot be wondered at, therefore, if 
contemplative men, instead of being exempt from the 
tumults whicli disturb others, have felt themselves 
agitated by external things with peculiar force. Their 
enjoyments have been high, their su&rings keen, and 
their failings singularly deplorable. 

I fear, therefore, that truth must resisn those pre- 
tensions to that unmolested felicity, which students 
have sometimes claimed as the privilege of their 
learned solitude. In common with all the sons of 
men they partake of misery ; and they are under 
some peculiar circumstances, which aggravate the 
woe which it is their destiny to share. 

To secure the happiness that is allowed to man, 
they must, like others, have recourse to virtue and 
wisdom, not merely to retreat, or to contemplation. 
With virtue and wisdom, I believe, their employ- 
ments wiU be found highly conducive to a most ex- 
alted state of sublunary rclicity ; for their employ- 
ments are pure aiid refined, intellectual, and even 
lieavenly, compared with the gross delights of animal 
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sense. He who places hb happiness in gluttony and 
debauchery, inust acknowledget while he boasts of 
his pleasures, that he is renouncing the most honour- 
able part of his nature, his reaspn ; and that he is 
assimilating himself, as much as he is able, with the 
brutes whom he proudly disdains. 

I cannot help thinking, that the Platonic philo. 
sophy, mixed as it is with much folly, deserves more 
regard than it usually receives. It tends to make 
man value himself on hjs mind. It teaches to seek 
enjoyment in the exertions of the discursive faculty, 
and to aspire at an intellectual excellence, which 
though it may never reach, invites, by its beautiful 
appearance, to heights of improvements which it 
would never otherwise have attained. Platonism, 
when carried to extremes, like all other doctrines, 
terminates in nonsense ; but under the regulation of 
reason, it leads the mind to a state of celestial enjoy- 
ment and angelic perfection. 

Happy would it have been for the contemplative 
part of mankind, if the honours which are almost 
universally allowed to Epicurus had been reserved 
for Plato. Christian and rational Platonism leads to 
the perfection of the human soul : nor should the 
scrupulous be ashamed of uniting with Christianity, 
a philosophy which, in its nature and tendency, when 
its extremes are avoided, is all pure, all spiritual, all 
divine. 

If the superior light of Christianity had not irra- 
diated the world, there is no philosophy which the 
aspirant after excellence would wisa to prevail in 
preference to Platonism divested of its visionary ec- 
centricities. No philosophy contributes so much 
to raise man to the exaltation which he may .con- 
ceive to adorn a spiritual nature. No philosophy 
exalts him so much ibove the body, and furnishes 
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him with ideas so congenial to all that we consider 
as celestial. 

But common sense, and common experience, af- 
firm, afler all, that whoever attempts to reach undis* 
turbed happiness by flights of contemplation above 
the usual ken of mortals, commonly finds himself 
precipitated at last, likq Icarus in the fable. 

Superior decrees of happiness are not to be ex- 
pected solely ^om a skill in arts and sciences, from 
study, and from retirement ; but chiefly from those 
virtues, and good qualities, in which even the illite- 
rate find it, ^om prudence, temperance, justice, for- 
titude, and contentment. The boast of felicity with- 
out these is but the rant of pride> and the rhapsody 
of inexperienced speculation^ 
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Evening LXXVIII. 

On the Amusemeni of public Readings. 

There is a species of entertainment lately intra- 
ddced, which, being in its nature el^iant, m its sa- 
tisfactions innocently pleasurable, and in its conse- 
quences highly improving, deserves great praise and 
general encouragement : i mean the public reading 
of excellent passages from the best authors, varied 
at intervals by the performance of the best music. 
The understanding, the ear, the judgement, and the 
fancy, are all agreeably addressed, exercised, and 
improved by it ; and the politest ages and nations 
cannot boast a more refined and rational mode than 
this, of amusing the inhabitants of a great metropolis. 

Recitations were a very common amusement 
among the ancients ; but the ancients do not appear 
to have always added to the charms of verse the 
melody of instrumental music. Their recitations 
constituted their mode of publishing a new piece. 
The press being unknown, and the methods of writing 
then in use tardy and expensive, the poet published 
his work, in the first instance, b^ assembling his 
friends, and reading his production before them^ 
sometimes for their correction, but oflener for thcii 
applause. 

These recitations became at last a public nuisance. 
Poets made . interest with as much solicitude as a 
candidate, for the honour of an audience. They 
sometimes paid persons for attendance, that, by an 
appearance of numbers, they might gain the credit 
of popularity. It must have been greatly mortifying 
tp vanity to hear the excuses which were made by 

VOL. II. V 
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those who wished to avoid the tedious attendance. 
No common degree of self-love could have borne 
them. But the desire of applause originated some* 
times in passions more clamorous than vanity, in 
avarice and ambition. The arts of pu$ng were, 
practised for their gratification. Hearers were hired 
at a considerable expense, and placed in commodious 
corners of the room, to applaud at such places in the 
poem, as had been previously appointed by the 
speaker. Complaisance pr servility often gave the 
palm where it was not due. Poetical like ciyil emi- 
nence was sought by bribery and corruption, and at 
last the public recitations became objects of auprera^ 
contempt* and were in course relinquished. 

But the. modern readings, not consisting of origioal 
compositions produced by the s{)eaker, are not liable 
to those evils which the corruption of human naUife 
has always a tendency to introduce. The pieces re? 
cited are usually such as have alneady received Ae 
stamp of public approbation. The manner €£ recital 
n alone left to the judgement of the audience. If ^ 
reader murders his authors, the audience will vefy 
justly pronounce sentence of condemnation against 
him ; for, as they pay for their admifi(9ion» they have 
a right to demand a competent degree of ezoeilence 
in the performance ; and, if tlieir HecisioQ should be 
over«>ruled by sinister arts, they can eaaily pupiah the 
delinquent by withdrawing their presence from un 
entertainment which, under bad management, oeaaet 
to afford them that pleasure which they baye a right 
to expect. 

Many improvements might be made ia this mode 
of entertainment, which the public seems not disv 
inclined to favour. It has hitherto been in the bands 
of second or third rate players, of persons of no great 
repute, very moderately learnedi and npt strikingly 
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etidoWtd #itb the talents of elodutjoti. Tliere is 
•urelv nothing base or disgraceful in the undertaking, 
nothing to deter pei'sons of the greatest abilities, 
learning, and character, Irooi engaging in it. On the 
contrary, as the recital of the best compositions, in 
the best manner, requires and displays great taste, 
great judgemeat, great eloquence^ he who performs 
n well, deserves, and will probably receive, honour 
all well as emolunient for his reward. Men of the 
nost liberal education might here find a field for the 
display of their abilities, with great advantage both 
pecuniary and reputable. It is certain, that the en* 
tertainmeiit of readings will never possess the esteem 
which it deserves, till it shall be conducted by per* 
sons of character, by gentlemen and scholarsj at 
whose feet the learned add the great may sit and 
listen withont degradation. 

If this entertamment should ever be undertaken 
by such men, it might be worth while to erect a 
theatre adapted to their purpose. It should, I think, 
be in the form of the ancient Odeum, with a stage 
Or pulpit, and an orchestra for the musicians. A 
library might be added for the use of Constant sub* 
■cribm; and a grove or garden might furnish 'a 
fine opportunity for a philosophical or literary pro- 
menade. 

The expense attending such an institution would 
perhaps exceed the revenues. The plan may be 
visionary, like Cowley's projected college; but as 
this is an enterprising age, such improvements and 
modifications of it might be adopted, as would render 
it in some degree practicable. 

In every mode of entertainment intended for the 
public, there must be such a variety as may contri- 
bute to the pleasure of a mixed assembly. It seldom 
happens that all are sufficiently rational to be satis- 

U2 
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fied with the feast of reason. Music is the best ad- 
dition that can be made to it. After eyery recital, 
an interlude should be introduced, the expression 
of which should in some degree correspond with the. 
piece which may have been just read ; grave or gay, 
according to the gravity or saiety of the poetry ox. 
prose. Care, however, should be taken to preserve 
the entertainment distinct from the drama. If it en- 
croaches on the theatrical, it may probably appear, 
from the want of mechanical decorations, inferior to 
it, and gradually fall into contempt. 

Not but that 1 believe many persons would listen 
to a good tragedy or comedy, well read by one per- 
son, with more pleasure than they behold it mere- 
triciously drest out with the tricks of the theatre. 
Fine dresses, painted &ces> and gaudy scenes soon 
pall upon a sensible mind, which is disagreeably di- 
verted by them from attending to the mam business, 
the merits and beauties of the poem. The finery of 
a theatre has few charms, but for the ilh'terate and 
for children. In the mean time, good poetry, solid 
reasoning, historical truth, true eloquence, gracefully, 
and properly exhibited at the readings, must always 
supply the mind with aliment at once pleasant and 
nutritious. 
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EvENiNa LXXIX. 

■OhJUUiitg into the Indderlee of Oid Age prematareijf. 

'Thzrb prevoilB ail opinion, that, afler a certain aga, 
the mind, lilie the body, having arrived at ita com- 
plete size, ceasefl to admit of tnat increase which we 
call imprbvemenl. Many appearances teem to jua- 
tify suob an opinion ; but 1 am inclined to believct 
that, ihoMgh the mind at a certain age may, A-om 
Several causes, show a tendency to become station, 
fry, yet its tendency may be counteracted by extra- 
tirdinary efibrta and exertion. The machine, by 
long operation, may have incurred the impediments 
of excessive frictiod, or some of the wheels may be 
nearly worn out ; but a little oil judiciously applied, 
and a few repairs ingeniously made, may restore ita 
. motions and aagraent its force. 

One conuderable proof, that, when the mind haa 
feached the aeme of ita improvement, it becomes for 
K little while stationeiy, and then retrograde, is drawn 
ftom observing that the second Or third production of 
an author is often urferior to his first, e — '*" — "" 
the first were the produce of his juvenile 

But is it not probable that the exertioi 
thor may have been remitted afl» havl 
the diftuction which first stimulated his 
gence? Success operates on the minds ol 
die luxuries of Capua on the soldiers c 
fcfter the passage of the Alps, and the 
Canntt. 

When the strengdi of the body begine 
its companion seeou to indulge It wttn a 
ing indolence. "pK road that leads ti 
v3 
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smooth, flowery^ and seducing; and many there are 
who enter it, long before repose is necessary. If they 
could acquire self-command enough to avoid the 
charms of the syren, they might still make great ad- 
.vances -in climbing the steeps of science and virtue. 
But it must be allowed that greater efforts are re- 
quired than the generality of mankind are disposed 
to make, at any time in their lives, and much less in 
the period of their decline. 

xet the history of literature affords many animat- 
ing examples, to prove that great works. may be pro* 
duced afler the middle of life. Sophocles and Theo- 
phrastus composed excellent works when they were 
nearly a hundred years old. Our own Milton^ whose 
Paradise Lost is an effort of mental activity equal to 
any which antiquity can boast, did not begin it till 
he had arrived at that age when, in the opinion of 
many, the mind is receding from excellence. 

Julius Csesar Scaljger, who became a prodigy of 
learning, did not commence the study of Greek till 
he'^as nearly forty. He did not even know the 
Greek characters till about that time; nor did he 
devote himself entirely to a life of letters till he was 
forty-seven. His days till then had been spent in an 
unsettled manner, chiefly in the army, with habits, 
and dispositions unfavourable to study. But he had a 
mind which, like that of bis namescJce^ the Roman 
conqueror, was formed to break down j|ll obstacles;, 
and age, instead of abating his vigour, 'ferved by t to 
harden and corroborate the sinews of his intellect. 

It seems indeed reasonable to suppose, that v^orks 

which depend on the warmth and vigour of the ima-* 

ginati.on, on pathos find sensibility of he&rt, would 

always be produced In thegreatest perfection at an 

irly period; but the examples of Sophocles and 

ikon, who wrote the finest poetry, the one in ex- 
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treroe old age, and the other at a mature age, serve 
to prove that theories concemiDg the human mind 
are too fallacious to be entirely relied on. The de- 
fects and failures of nature may be in great measure 
supplied or prevented by prudence and perseverance. 
But laziness and want of spirit suffer them to creep 
on before nature intended. 

• Thus is life in effect abbreviated. Early old age 
and early dotage are introduced by an abject dere- 
liction of our own powers. We labour to increase 
our fortunes, and suffer our faculties to run to ruin 
without reluctance. But it is surely worth while to 
contend strenuously for their preservation. Of how 
little value are the enjoyments of life, when we come 
to vegetate in stupidity, in the midst of all that 
should delight our senses, inform our understanding, 
enrich our memory, and glitter on our imagination ! 
It is worth while to pursue every method which has 
a tendency to prolong our mental existence. Among 
these I will venture to enumerate, a constant yet 
moderate exercise of our abilities, a daily accumula- 
tion of new ideas, a recollection of the old^ a rule 
over the passions, a temperance in wine and all the 
pleasures of the glutton and debauchee. We often 
accuse time and nature for decays which are caused 
by our own neglect. Instead of immerging our- 
selves in the pursuit of wealth, which we shall never 
enjoy, and honours, which are empty bubbles, let 
our desire be to preserve our faculties unimpaired to 
the last, and to shine as the sun shines, bright 
through the whole of its progress ; and though with 
abated heat and efiuleence at the close of it, ve^ with 
a serene and venerable lustre, till it descends to the 
other hemisphere. 
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EVBNINO LXXX. 

On the Effhct ^ Kterarv Prizes and Famdatims Jof 

Lectures^ 

Many men of generous RiindSi loreni of IVBfning 
and desirous of promoting it^ faar^ established pre. 
tniums and pensions to excite exertion, and to allure 
modest merit from the shades The rewards haf^e 
been amf^le, the honours splenclid ; but the Works^ 
which they hatre elicited, have not often exceeded 
the narrow limits of mediocrity* 

Whttt is there in our libraries product in donse- 
quenee of prizes, or public foundations^ Whieh claims 
the first rank, and aspires at immortality ? The BliKi 
tons, the Shakespeares, the Bacons, the Newtons, 
and the Lockes, rose, like the forest treef, with spon- 
taneous tigour. 

The ikilure of prizes and other similar institutions 
to call forth extraordinary and super-eminent merit, 
is a curiotts cireumstsmce in the world of letters, and 
deserves investigation. 

Excitem^ts of this kind operate on two very 
strong propensities of human nature, the love of 
ittohey and the love of fame. Rivalry and competi- 
tion add a* powerful spur to the minds of all men; 
and are particularly efficacious among the candidates 
for public distinction : but notwithstandibg a theo- 
retical probability, that such invitations would pro- 
duce uncommon excellence, the fact will be uncon- 
troverted, that they have produced only a modemte 
degree. 

It may not be difficult to assi^ra some causes of the 
failure. The mind of man delighting in libertyi usu- 
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ally enters on a subject proposed by another with a 
frigid and forced attention. It feels its powers 
shackled by authority. It moves in chains, and 
therefore with difficulty. It is made to resemble a 
stream diverted from its natural channel into a canal 
of the inland navigator. The beautiful meanders dis- 
appear and are changed to a long right line con- 
fined by regular banks, unadorned by spontaneous 
flowers, willows, and alders, the wild yet inimitable 
graces of nature. 

Uncertainty of success, where a splendid prize 
excites a number of competitors, throws a damp on 
the spirits, or teaches a cold caution very unfavour-^ 
able to the noble flights of aspiring genius. It re- 
presses those hardy attempts at high excellence which 
approach to the very verge of a precipice. It causes 
a solicitude rather to. avoid error, than aspire at pre- 
eminent beauty. A correct composition is the re- 
sult, where there is nothing to blame, and nothing to- 
commend. The treatise is very fine, says the reader ; 
but take it away and. bring me Shakespeare. 

True genius, indeed, does not often engage in 
competitions-excited by gold medals. There is an 
independent spirit in true genius, a noble pride, and 
a generous self-esteem, which prevent it from enter- 
ing the lists, where the prize is oflener conferred on- 
perforpaances without faults, than on striking but 
unequal excellence. Pecuniary rewards seldom ap- 
pear alluring to true genius; and the distinction, 
which the obtaining of a paltry prize, against no 
very distinguished competitors, confers, is too little 
to rouse the vigour of gigantic powers. The eagle 
and the lion stoop not to a mean prey. Nothing 
less than public fame, universal applause, independ- 
ently of a bauble, or a purse of guineas, can satisfy 
minds elevated by nature above tlie common stand- 
ard of human abilit}'. 



Of those who have gained pfnes tnatiy have h€evi 
trdly IbgenidH^ ; but anaong thein we do not gee thef 
ttames of the Drydens, the Popes, and the Grajre. 
Obliyion has already covered most of them m her 
httpenetrable shade. Their succesa answered the 
temporaiy purpose of recomoaendittg them 16 the 
patfofiage or employment of cotemvoraries ; but 
where are their boasted produetiona r i search for 
tiiem la- vaki in the booksellers* shops ; I find them, 
if I find them at all, in the bundle tff Waste paper 
add by the pound to the <^handlers. 

But are prizes useless, and ouffht they to be dis* 
continued ? Certainly not ; for mey tend to excite 
a mediocrity of excellenGe which is found very bene* 
fieial among mankind, because it ia level to that mo- 
derate capacity whioh is supposed to predominate^ 
They raise moderate abilities to a pitch whidi they 
woald otherwise have never reached. They serve as 
whips to the dray-horse, though the racer will nm 
with ;9ul&dent speed without them ; ttid« in the ge- 
nerosity c^ his nature, would iad^nantly spurn at 
their application to his side. 

Does the establishment of lectures, on controver- 
sial points in divinity, promote the cause of Chris- 
tiamty ? I think, not so much* t» is sometimes pre' 
tended. The effisct of argumenta is greatly lessened, 
When an advocate writes for hire on a subject pi^ 
scHbed by authority. He is supposed to write, not 
so much the result of his own conviction, as the 
sentiments of a sect, a party,, or a church ; and to be 
actuated, not so much by a nneere zeal for the truth 
and. the cause, as by the desire of gain and reputa- 
tion. He is supposed to enlist as a mercenary, hired, 
like the Hessians, to draw the jswerd for pay, and 
ready, if he could with decency, to lend hu abilities 
to the opposite side, if they would invite him with 
greater rewards. And who reads the books whic|| 
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the prls&es or lectureships have elicited ? A few re- 
cluse academics, a few speculative divines. Not the 
people at large, who require something more popu;- 
larlj written, something with less subtlety and less 
polemic art, to captivate thehr attention and con^* 
vince their understandings To name particular 
works or particular writers, though easy, would be 
tedious ; but i% would be difficult to point out a sin^ 
gle work, among such w^ritings, whicn has been ge? 
nerally read, or become universally popular, which 
)ias silenced the clamour of the infidel, and fixed 
Christianity op a firmer basis thai) it stood upon be- 
fore. Tbev are useful, however^ in furnishing exer. 
cisea for tneological students, and employing the 
time of those who, without such incitements, might 
have sluniibered away their e^^istenpe in a total in. 
action. 

Ferhi^s an improvement might be made in the 
pdjudication of literary prii;es, and in bestowing the 
bounty of founders. They might be given as rewards 
to lihe best spontaneous work published in the yeari 
in whatever art or science the^ were originalljr inr 
tended to promote. A committee of judges might 
be appointed, who should act with the most perfect 
impartiality. But here would be the dimcultjr; 
where shaQ a tribunal be found among mortals, in 
which fieivour and prejudice do not interpose ? Not 
lb England; where^ interest, oartiality, party, envy, 
•nd maUce, have long usurped a dominion in litera- 
ture, as well as in politics ; where ' a friend' in. power 
win supply the want jof all * desert,' and a corrupt 
¥ote obtain the * lucrative cure of souls* and the first 
pris^ in civil and ecclesiafltical life. 
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Evening LXXXI. 

On the Imprudence of urging incorrigible Dunces ta 

a learned Profession. 

In que eo vel maxime probavi summum ilium doctorem, Ala- 
bandensem Apollonium, qui, cum mercede doceret, tamea non 
patiebatur eos, quos judicabat non posse orotores evadere, 
OPKKAM AFUD SBSE psaDERB, et ad quam quemque artem puta- 
bat esse aptum, ad earn impellere atque hortari solebat. Sads 
est enim caeteris ardfidis perdpiendis, tantummodo similem esse 
homhUs, et id quod tradatur, vel etiam iKCULCSTaa, siquis forte 
sit tardior, posse perdpere animo, et memoxia custodire. 

Cic. de Omt lib. L sect. SS8. 

SECTION L 

Of the multitudes, who are intended for the liberal 
professions, and furnished with the opportunities of 
a libera] education, the majority appears to be en- 
dowed with only such a share. of natural talents, as 
enables them to reach a mediocrity of excellence t 
and many are so little favoured by nature, as to cobo 
tinue, after much labour and time bestowed in vain, 
utterly incapable of receiving benefit from literary 
instruction. 

The mediocrists, if I may venture to give them 
that name, constitute the greater part of mankind, 
and become very useful and respectable members of 
society. They are found to undergo labour with pa- 
tience, and to rise^ by care and perseverance, to 
heights of excellence, which even genius, attended 
with idleness, cannot attain. Their understandings 
are not bright and shining : but they are strong and 
solid : and who does not know that the pick-axe and 
the spade would be in no respect the better for the 
acuteness of the razor; and that, in ordinary workj 
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the hammer, the beetle, and the malleti are as neces- 
sary as the keen-edged chisel ? 

Of the mediocrist I do not at present speak ; but 
of the dunce, of him whom the ancients would have 
stigmatized with the epithet Boeotian, and of whom 
they would have said, rather harshly, that his soul 
was given him only to preserve, like salt, his body 
from putrefaction *. 

Such boys are certainly to be treated with mild- 
ness and compassion. Ridiculous as their blunders 
appear^ they* ought to be passed over with tacit con* 
nivance, or the gentlest reproof. They can no more 
avoid their stupidity by any efforts of their own, than 
the blind and deaf can supply the defects of their 
senses by their own exertion. Their happiness should 
be consulted by their parents, and by all humane 
persons who are connected with them; and they 
should be placed in such situations in life, as may 
least expose them to contempt, and enable th^m to 
act their part with the most decency. The scope of 
my present attempt is to contribute what can be 
contributed to their ease and their credit. As 
to their improvement in learning, he, to whom the 
task of instructutg them is allotted, has an employ- 
inent like the rolling of the rebounding stone, or the 
filling of the perforated vessel. Pretenders, incited 
by interested motives, are indeed ready to undertake 
It with boldness ; but honest men^ and men of sense, 
will acknowledge what they cannot but feel, that it 
is impossible.' 

I say, it is the dutv of parents to consult the * ho- 
nour and happiness of such boys ; but whether .to 

* Animiitn HU pccudi datum pro sale ne puiresceret. 

Cic. de Finibus. 

Dr. Soutfah as made use of this idea; see a note on sect 34 
of JJbertU Education. 

\0L, II. X 
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place them at a Latin school, and to confine tfieat 
there ten or twelve years, and then to eend them to 
college seven more, in order to fix them in. a pulpit 
for life, is to' consult their ' honour and their bap{H* 
ness,' is a question to be determinied by actual expe* 
rience and observation; It appevs to me, tliat such 
a plan renders them as < uneasy' as their dutt^ispoei* 
tions are capable of being, and at the same time ^^- 
poses them to * insult' and ' ill-usage/ 

I wfll endeavour to describe th^ three states of 
such unfortunate boy<s ; at schopli at college, and in 
their profession. 

At sdiod, the dunce passes the dreary hours, days, 
and yeard, from seven to seventeen, ui»der a restraint 
wliidi, to him, must have aU the horrors of imprbon- 
ment ; for he has no relidb for those employments, no 
desire for that excellence, the pursuit of which night 
fill the tedious interval. He sits patiently uoder the 
rod and cane, at a form, making dogs* ears to dirty 
dictionaries. He is the last in his dasses, a ipere 
dead weight, the torment of his instructora, and the 
laughing-stock of bis livelier companiooS). His ears 
are stunned witli reprimandds, and his back galled 
with stripes. He paces along, like the mill-horsei 
always driven on, but never advancing. The sphool- 
room is to him a Bastile or a alave-gaUey. No br^ht 
ulea from his books cheers his gloomy way ; and if 
nature had not given him an incrustation of stupidityi 
lUce the shell or the oyster, or the tortoise, he wovSd 
be more wretched than the Negroes of the West In* 
dies groaning under an Egyptian bondage. But if 
his ease is thus secured, it is not so widi his ' honour.' 
He is the standing * butt' of ridicule, the scorn and 
outcast of the little society. 

At length he is emancipated, not in consequence 
of his attainments^ but bis age. Too tall for school, 
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He h ttotit to college. There, Hideed, h« feels liiiiieet^ 
lit Hbertj ; and soon learns to fill up the vacancies^ 
which dogs, horses, and guns leave him, with ale^ 
portf and gentle slumber. He finds no difficulty in 
procuring from good-natured companions the exer* 
cises which are required. He can purchase them of 
liome poor servitor, unless his father has been sladc 
in his remittances. So far well ; but there are exa- 
minations which must be undergone in person. Here 
he is miserably exposed; and, if not quite destitute 
of feeling, wretchedly uneasy from the fear of a dis- 
graceful repulse. After much trouble, he goes through 
the ordeal by the candour of good-natured judges, 
who would rather strain a point of conscience, than 
ruin a young man's interest and expectations ; espe- 
cially as there is a good living purchased for him, 
that only waits for his acceptance of it. He obtains 
his degrees and his orders at last*; but not without 
misery and disgrace. Rejoiced at gaining the ulti- 
mate object of his education, he mounts his hunter, 
and turns his back on schools^ colleges, libraries, and 
bodes, the bane of his happiness, the causes of his dis* 
honour. 

He takes possession of his vicarage. He likes 
the house, the stables, the dog-kennel, the pasture* 
ground, and the income ; but the church and the pul- 
pit are the great drawbacks of his felicity*. He has 
xrd inclination for clerical or literary employments^ 
He hates the sight of a book, and would as soon think 
of shooting his best pointer as composing a sermon. 
He is strict and rigid in collecting his tithes ; but 
when that business is done, he finds nis time an into- 
lerable burden ; and knows no method of alleviating 
It, but in such amusements as give offence to the se- 
rious part of his parish. He becomes a kind of game* 

* Fundi nostri calamitafl. Tkftnrcx. 

X 2 
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keeper and huntsman to all the esquires around, acts 
as master of the ceremonies at all the little balls, and 
plays so keenly at whiftt (for dunces often excell at 
cards), that most people are afraid to sit down with 
him. 

He is not unconscious that he is acting out of cha- 
racter. He perceives that he is not respected as a 
clersyman, though courted by the lower orders of the 
fox-hunters as a boon companion. He consoles him- 
self by the consideration, that not himself, but his pa- 
rentSy were blameable, who placed him in a profession 
most repugnant to his nature and inclinations. He 
feels himself, as a clergyman, like a fish out of water, 
a dog taught to dance, or a learned pig. 

Had he been fixed in a shop, or in any mode of 
life where learning is not required, he might have 
been happy and respectable. He would have made 
a good brewer, grocer, draper, buildqr, brazier, 
pewterer, or plunqber, though he is but a sorry di* 
vine. In his present situation, he is as unhappy as 
his blunt feelings will allow him to be ; and as to cre« 
dit and esteem, he is as little respected as the sexton 
of his parish, or the organ-blower. 

I conclude, therefore, that parents, who bring up 
dunces to the church because they are dunces, do 
not consult the honour and happiness of their chil- 
dren ; but expose them to as much misery as their 
natures are capable of feeling, and to as much diS'- 
grace as can be easily incurred without the commiS'% 
sion of a crime. 
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Evening LXXXII. 



On the Propriety of trying Dunces in some Art 
unconnected xvitk Letters. 

SECTION 11. 

I HAVE introduced an instance from the clerical pro- 
fession, principally, because parents, by a most per- 
verse way of thinking, usyally. bring up a boy to the 
church whom they consider as scarcely 6t for any 
thing. It is also certain^ that dunces educated for 
the mw and physic, when they find themselves un- 
successful' at the bar and the bedside, seek an asylum 
in the pulpit. From both these circuniistances, it 
happens that the church is complimented with those 
whom the world is supposed to throw aside as refuse. 
The temple is thus converted into an hospital for in- 
curables. 

Dunces at school are, however, by no means to be 
considered as refuse, though I liiust contetid that they 
ought not to be particularly consecrlited to the ser- 
vice of the altar. No boy, who does not show some 
taste for the belles lettres, for oratory, poetry, and 
history, should be brought up to that^ or to any of 
the learned and liberal professions. 

But some boys who are dull in the belles lettres, 
who never could read or relish the 'classics^ have a 
turn for mathematics, and all the arts which depend 
on mechanical contrivance. A reputed dunce should 
be tried in these studies before he is given up as in. 
corrigible. I have been told of a very able man, 
who, when a boy, ^displayed no symptoms of parts 
till he was tried in Euclid's Elements. They struck 

x3 
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him with delight ; he studied them with eageroesfiy 
grew fond of application, and gradually rose to high 
eminence as a polite artist. 

Others, who make no progress in their books, 
have a taste for drawing and music. These, indeed, 
will seldom be sufficient to qualify for employments 
by which life is to be supported or a fortune ac- 
quired ; but when a dull boy in books appears to be 
ingenious in these arts, he ought to be allowed to 
cultivate them at least as amusements, in order to 
rescue himself from the imputation of a total want 
of ability. « 

It should be considered too, before a boy, who 
makes little improvement in the classics, is despaired 
of, that the parts of different boys display themselves 
at different periods. Many of those who produce 
fruit of the most durable kind^ do not blossom till 
late in the season. 

But yet there are some who show such symptoms 
of insuperable stupidity in learning, that after a rea- 
sonable trial, the limitation of which must be left to 
the parents discretion, they ought, as their happiness 
is valued, to be led to other pursuits in which acti- 
vity of body is chiefly required. 
. I have said that the time of trial should be deter- 
mined by the parent, for few masters will venture to 
speak unwelcome truth to their employer, especially 
on a tender subject, which may affept the whole lite 
of their pupil, and perhaps draw down his bitterest 
resentment upon them at a more efficient age. Tlie 
office of deciding whether or not a young man shall 
proceed in a way of life pointed out by prudence and 
by parental authority, is too important to be imposed 
on a common master. The compensation he usually 
receives is not sufficient, and the connection is not 
close enough to justify the parent in throwing the 
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odiam and the burden upon him. The parent him- 
self, after accurate obsenration^ and the opinion of 
the mastery should remove the boy ; but not subject 
him. to the mortification and disgrace of being avow- 
edly removed because he was a dunce. Some pru- 
dential reason should be assigned to justify the change 
of plan, and to save the character of the boy. To 
punish him for the defects of his nature would be 
savage cruelty. And here I cannot but observe, that 
the practice of beating dunces, to make them scho- 
lars, is at once egregious folly and most abomioable 
brutality. 

Dunces in books often possess an animal vivacity 
in the affiiirs and intercourse of common life, which 
causes vulgar people, both high and low, to consider 
them as clever, indeed, as the whole of their atten- 
tion is devoted to the body, and to present and pal- 

, pable objects, they sometimes excell greatly in all 
bodily exercises and accomplishments, and in every 
mode and degree of Chesterfieldian grace. External 

^ ceremony, dress, and address, are just level to the 
understanding of a dunce. The worst Latinists and 
Grecians shine the brightest in the fencing- and dan- 
cing-school. And it is an astonishing circumstance, 
that blockheads in books show wonderful acuteness 
and memory in all the fashionable games of chance. 
Add to this, that they are fond of the small-talk of 
the day; so that, with all these recommendations, 
they are usually received, in fashionable circles, as 
very clever and agreeable fellows. 

The army and the navy (I hope the rough com- 
pliment will be excused) are the proper spheres for 
those who are thus furnished with bodily activity, 
but at the same time deficient in that kind of parts 
which are necessary to make a valuable proficiency 

in polite literature. Dunces not being troubled with 
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atiy of those fine sensibilideB which' foim tbe poet# 
the philosopher, and the orator, have, in the room of 
them, a biuatn^s8<and callosity which. contribute 
nnich to animal courage. Though rejected from the 
schools of learning, tliejr nuiy shine in! the boxings* 
schools, become heroes of the fist, and obtain, by 
muscular exertion, the patronage of the great and 
popular. They have usually a strong constitution, 
unimpaired by thought and sedentary employment, 
and may therefore bear the hardships of a marine life 
and a military campaign, better than the choicest 
spirits which nature has formed of finer clay*. 

Dunces are also peculiarly sensible of the value of 
money. It is a * good/ which they can ieel and un- 
derstand perfectly, while they are insensible to the 
subtle charms of intellectual beauty. They there- 
fore seem to be intended by Providence for trade 
or manufactures.' They may shine in the shop; 
though they disgraced tbe school ; and in time may 
deride, as they count their -stores, the poverty of 
science and philosophy. I never heard that a man 
failed of arriving at the dignity of a lord mayor 
through lack of clergy. Thousands would have worn 
regimentals, walked the quarter-^deck, or stood i>e- 
hind the counter with eclat, who, as. divines, phy- 
sicians, and lawyers, lived uneasy, anhonoured, and 
uftsuccessful. 

Agricultiire is a very proper employment forboya 
who show no abilities for the cultivation of science. 
It is a natural and reputable occupation ; and I can- 
not but regret, that many boys of dull parts, but of 
good estates, are not brought up to farming their 
ofvn lands, instead of being thrust violently into 
schools, inns of court, and universities. Their health 

^ Meliore luto finxit ptccordiA^ 
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and their fortunes would be improved in their patri- 
monial fields ; but in the land of learning, they plow 
and sow with great labour and expense, and never 
reap the harvest*, either of profit, honour, or inter- 
nal satisfaction. 

• littus sterill versamus aratro. Jut. 
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£VBNIN« LXXXIII. 

On the pectdiar Immudence of the Poof in bringing 

up Dunces to Learning. 

SECTION IIL 

The remarks which I have hitherto made on the sub* 
ject of dunces, chiefly refer to persons in easy cir- 
cumstances} but the propensity to brinj? up boys, of 
DO abilities for learning, to learned proressionsy is no 
less frequent in the lowest orders of society. 

The well-meaning parent, who has neither fortune 
nor interest to promote the advancement of his childi 
resolves to give him, what he calls, a good education* 
There is a free*school in the parish ;^ and thither the 
boy is sent to learn Latin, without a moment's con- 
sideration on the abilities of the boy, or the chance 
of his being able to gain his bread independently of 
manual labour. From the age of four or five to that 
of fourteen, or perhaps nineteen, he is confined to his 
book, and flogged through Lilly's Grammar. His 
health is injured, his spirits dejected, his time lost ; 
for, after all, the parent finds it necessary to employ 
him in his own trade, in digging and delvmg, in shoe- 
making, in the business of a drawer, in the work- 
shop of the smith » the brazier, or the carpenter. 
The boy has lost some time which might have been 
usefully spent in learning his handicraft ; and has be- 
sides acquired, by associating with boys of higher 
rank, some ideas which teach him to lament the 
hardship of his lot, to despise his present compa* 
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nipiiSy and tbe yulgarlty, toil» and filthiness of the 
jQttOUftctoiy : OS to tlie little learaiog he has gained, 
it is soon forgotten, and indeed it was scarcely worth 
preserving, ^r I am proceeding on the hypothesis 
that the boy was a dunce. Perhaps he can repeat 
Proj^ria qua maribus^ Qua genusj and As in pra^ 
seait^ but the attainment of these ha^ cost him eo 
many bitter pains, that he wishes to assist his natural 
Icndenorto forget them, by total neglect and volun- 
tary oblivion. 

1 hope not to be misunderstood. I mean only to 
dissnado traders and labourers irom sending their 
sons to learn Latin, or continuing them in the study 
of it« when their sons are evidently deficient in na- 
tural ability. God forbid that I, or any one, should 
wish to prevent a poor man, whose son is singularly 
endoii^ with the powers of understanding, from 
giving him every opportunity of improvement, and 
raising his condition ! ' I know that some of the 
ablest and best inen whom this nation has produced, 
were the iOfi&pring of indigent parents, and educated 
at free-schools. The founders of those excellent in? 
atitutions intended them for such as could not be 
educated but by the aid of eleemosynary endow* 
ments. I only mean to discourage tlie bringing up 
of dunces to learned piiofessions, whether they are 
the sons of Ihe rich or the poor. The rich, indeed, 
pan provide lor a dunce by interest, or by patrimo- 
nial estates; biit what cdxk. the poor man do for a 
son whom hehasiforced into orders, without learn- 
ing, as well as without borough interest ? Even with 
learning, he would find it extremely difficult to pro- 
cure a better livelihood for him, than a porter, or a 
menial servant, can earn ; for distinguished prefer- 
ment is either sold, or bestowed by interest alone. 
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But without learning, without character, without 
friends, a young man may live, if h^ can live at alt^ 
to curse the mistaken ambition of his well-meamog 
parent. 

Let a parent then, in the lower rank, be fully con- 
vinced by the most indubitable testimony, and not 
by fatherly fondness and vanity, that his child pos- 
sesses extraordinary abilities, before he determines 
to make a scholar of him. He will otherwise neg- 
lect the parent's duty, which consists in consulting 
the real comfort and the credit of his child, without 
sacrificing solid and substantial good to the fantastic 
prospects of vanity. 

It may be said, that if the poor do not introduce 
their children to the church, many churches must 
go unsupplied. I rather think there will always be 
persons enough in the middle ranks of life, to supply 
the churches, provided the stipends are such as they 
ought to be ; and where they are not such, the 
churches should go unsupplied, till they are made 
such by those who are concerned to secure their-sup* 
ply. As to the supply o^them by dunces, and persons 
totally, unfit for the clerical profession, and unable, 
by poverty, to preserve even a decent appearance, I 
do not conceive that such a supply of them can be 
conducive to the interest o£religion. A little distress 
for persons to supply the churches, might cause an 
event which has long been most devoutly wished for, 
an augmentation of the stipends of those who per- 
form the parochial duty. Though the modes of de- 
cent life are more than doubly expensive, and pro-* 
visions and necessaries greatly enhanced in price, yet 
the stipends of poor vicars and curates continue as 
they were in the last century. - Dr. Bentley says, 
it was made appear to paErliament^, that six thousand 
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of the clergy have, at a middle rate, one with an- 
other, less than fifty pounds a year ; and, I believe, 
the numerouk bodv of curates was not included in 
this estimate *. 60 now, ye poor parents, and run 
your lubberly lads' heads against pulpits. 

* See Bishop Watson's Letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 
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On the Neotsdly ofDday and Caution, b^bre a Boy 

is given up as a Dunce. , 

SECTION IV, 

Before I leave the subject, I think it necessary to 
add a castion against a too precipitate decision on 
the abilities of boys ; a rash removal of them from a 
life of learning, and a too early condemnation of 
them as dunces incurable. 

There are some natures, and those too of the sub* 
limest kind, which will not submit to th^ trammels 
of comnaon discipline, but will thrive with sponta* 
neous vigour, and grow of themselves to a stupen- 
dous elevation* Thus the oak of the forest would 
scorn to be nailed against a wall like the feeble exotic 
fruit-tree, but will reach the skies when left unmo- 
lested in its native soil. Boys of this kind do not dis- 
play much of their ability at schools and colleges, and 
often offend those who cannot comprehend their no- 
ble natures, by the appearance of a dulness, which, 
like the mist of the morning, is only the prelude of 
solar effulgence in a sky unclouded. 

The history of literature affords many examples 
of those who made a disgraceful figure both at school 
and college, but who afterwards became greater 
men than their boasted school-fellows and cotem- 
porary collegians. Scioppius, who wrote a philo- 
sophical grammar, would not submit, ^hile at school, 
to learn the common rules, as he relates of himself; 
and Cowley either could not, or, as it is most pro- 
bable, would not commit to memory those elemen- 
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tary Instrocttons, in which all boys ednt^ted at 
gramnmf-Bcbools are constantly initiated. There is 
la the minntts of grammar, as they are taaght b^ 
some person B, sometliins; no less abstruse than logic 
and metaphysics ; and therefore highly disgustful to 
boys whose distinguishing talent is imagination. 
Very br^ht boys, therefore, tnay exhibit, where ■ 
proper method of introducing them is deficient, a 
backwardness in learning grammar, which may 
came them to be mistaken by careless obserrera for 
dunces. 

Our most celebrated schools cannot boast of pM- 
dacmg the first-rate poets of this country. Shake- 
speare, Milton, Pope, and Swid, were not indebted 
to them. They wsre educated rather irregularly. 
They were seH-tanght ; and after all the boasts of 
dasiical disc^Iine, the ablest men, diamonds of the 
first water, stars of the first magnitude, were adto- 
MATHs, or instructed l^ their own persevering dili- 
gence. The truth is, that nature, together wim the 
^ility, gave them a most ardent inclination for excel- 
lence, which adVartced them to wonderful heights, 
and broke through all obstacles. These cansiaera- 
tions may answer the purpose for which they are in- 
troduced; that of preventing parents from despairing 
of their children's proficiency, after the failure of 
the first trials, or on observing the dulness of early 
iu&ncy. 

But after every trial, and the most pntient expec- 
tation, some boys will appear, beyond the possibility 
of error, arrant dunces in all that concerns what is 
called book-learning. But even under thir — ""- 
Tourable circumstance, consolation may be I 
from refiections of the following nature, 

DuBcet, it is generally bdieved, are not tl 
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happy of mankind. Though unable to afford much 
pleasure to others, they are commonly pleased with, 
themselves in a high degree. A smile of self-applause 
accompanies all their words and actions. If laughed 
at by others, they mistake derision for congratulation. 
The proud man's contumely affects them not. No- 
thing but real pain gives them real sorrow. They 
have no imaginary ills, that shadowy trai^ which 
haunts the' ingenious. They have none of those fine 
sensibilities which torture the feeling heart with un- 
speakable agony. Let them have food in abundance, 
and a sufficiency of raiment and money, and, with a 
wisdom which philosophers have vainly pretended to, 
they are perfectly satisfied, and enjoy a fool's pa- 
radise. 

There is no reason to believe that they will not 
succeed in the world. Fools, it is proverbially said, 
have fortune. Some substantial reasons may be as- 
signed to account for the adage. Unfeeling and un- 
reflecting men of dull parts are not hurt by repulses 
and disappointments. Break their web, and they 
begin it again with all the patience of a Dutchman. 
They know no nice scruples of punctilious honour. 
They have no superabundant delicacy, to prevent 
their importunity of the great and powerful. They 
prosecute their claims with exemplary perseverance. 
A fiat refusal, or a downright insult, Kom their pa- 
tron, strikes them with no more effect than a tennis 
ball the rock of Gibraltar. 

The great and powerful often favour them as ser- 
vile companions, and in consequence of familiarity 
with them patronise and prefer them. They have 
no saucy claims of merit. They have no acquired 
lustre to absorb the glitter of hereditary honour. 
They are all compliance and servility. They are 
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tiieriefoi^ tfften elevated te iionour and profiti vAadb 
no btiniancy Of envied dbOities would «ver hove 
reached. 

If their success m tlie world is the object of a pa- 
rent's first wishes, let him hot grieve that bis sod is a 
dunce; for experience proves, that the want of lite^ 
rary abilities may be no obstacle to patronage. 

But to speak seriously, for many Will bg dispoBed 
to consider such consolatory topics as the sport of a 
ludicrous irofiy, it' is certain that Providence has 
adapted advantageous situations in society for. all 
the sons of men who are not in a state of idotism 
or insanity. A thousand departments may be founds 
which eren dunobs may fill with dredit, comfort, and 
success. I only Contend against the absurdity of 
educating them, when known to be dunces, for the 
church, or any other of the liberal professions, where 
reputation ahd emolument < ought to depend on su* 
perior abilities and extensive knowledge. 

The mistake of confining dunces to a learned life, 
arises no less frequently from the duplicity of the 
master, than from the blindness, vanity, and per- 
▼e^eness of the parent. Many masters i^re mean 
enough, for the sake of retaining scholars, to extol 
k blockhead as a genius, whenever the parent, un- 
abie himself to judge, itiauires concerning his son's 
proficiency. It is an artifice among the lower or- 
ders of the didactic profession, to make every parent 
imagine that his oWn son is a prodigy ; but it is an 
artince hot only cofntemptible m the motive Xvhich 
produces it, -but highly injurious in its effects to the 
scholar, -the parent^ and society.. It is productive 
of disgracb and disappointment in private life ; and 
in public, of thdse numerous characters and occupa. 
tioos, which instead of being useful are an iolkpedi- 

y3 
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menty an iocumbrance, a burden, and a'pest. The 
fabric of a well-regulated community is like a fine 
piece of architecture^ where every stone and beam 
is in its proper place, and where a single derangement 
would not only destroy the beauty and symmetry, 
but impair the strength of the pile. 

Consolation must be sought under the circum- 
stance of want of parts, as under every other mis- 
fortune; but, after)ail, genius is a blessing to be con- 
sidered as an instance of the favour of Heaven, 
and an emanation from the Deity. It is devoutly to 
be wished for, diligently improved, and, whea im- 
proved, to be devoted to the glory of the giver, or, 
m other words, to the advancement of human hap- 
piness. It is a mean idea which views it only as an 
mstrument of personal aggrandisement, selfish plea- 
sure, and sordid interest. It should, however, be 
restrained by prudence, and guided by benevolence ; 
and then it will be a source of delight to the posses- 
sor, and of a thousand advantages to all who are 
within the sphere of its powerful influence. 

It seems to be the will of Providence that, com* 
paratively speaking, few should possess the glorious 
endowment in a super-eminent degree. AH great 
excellence must indeed be rare, for it would cease 
to be great excellence if it were common. But let 
not those to whom genius is denied, lament Genius 
has its evils, from which they are exempt. It is en- 
vied, it is exposed to a thousand pains and penalties 
from the ii^uries of those who, not knowing or not 
regarding the irritable niceties of its sensibility, 
rudely strike the tremulous fibre whenever they.ap* 
proach it. It is of too fine and subtle a nature for 
the tumults and agitations of a world madly rushing- 
on in the vulgar pursuits of avarice and ambition* 
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Unguarded by discretion, of which it is often too 
proud to acknowledge the dominion, it often causes 
a life of misery, and a premature dissolution. 

Let it also be remembered by those, who are con- 
scious of bferiority to their fellow- creatures, that all 
distinctions, whemer civil, natural, mental, or cor- 
poreal, all but superiority of virtue, will shortly cease; 
and that it is expressly declared on the highest autho- 
rity, that TO WHOM MUCH HAS BEEN GIVEN, OF HIM 

MUCH WILL BE BEQuiRED ; a declaration, which, if 
duly impressed, might afford comfort to the dunce» 
and cause the genius to tremUe; 
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Etekiko LXXXV. 

On moral Phlebotomy^ a Mode of Disc^ine among 

the Romans, 

SIR, 

It was a part of the atlderif military dfscipfine 
among the Romans, to order & delinquent to otiAergo 
phlebotomy ; and this was originally intendedi as 
Aulus Gellius seems to think, rather as a remedy 
than a punishment, quasi minus sani viderentur ommes 
qui delinquerentj witn an idea, that .all who misbe- 
haved were therefore to be considered and treated 
as invalids or unsound. 

I was seriously considering this method adopted 
by the wise Romans, and I could not help thinking 
that the remedy might be extended to delinquents 
in modern tim«s, and in other professions and em- 
ployments of life, as well as in the military. 

Suppose the case of a knowing young man, who it 
not easy till he has picked a quarrel, or distinguished 
himself by a nocturnal riot in a college, in Cerent 
Garden, m the lobbies of the Theatre, in the rural 
retreat of Vauxhall, or in a duel in Hyde Park. As 
his irregularity is usually attributed to the warmth 
of his blood, I should think the lancet might be used 
with the greatest probability of success. A few 
ounced quietly tet out in the surger}^ might prevent 
the e£Fusion of great quantities by throwing bottles, 
by the stroke of the watchman's staff, or the sword of 
some hot-headed antagonist. 

It is usual to cab persons who are too eager in 
their pursuits, < sanguine ;' for such surely no cure 
con be so f ertain aiid well adapted as phlebotomy. 
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There is a passion which assumes the name of 
lovQf but, instead of promoting the happiness of its 
object, regards neither its peace nor good fame, 
while it licentiously seeks its own gratification, it 
has nothing in it of the tenderness, the delicacy, the 
purity of love, but is very violent, and seems, by the 
symptoms, to partake the nature of a fever. I be- 
lieve, in this case, copious bleeding, with a cooling 
regimen, would not fail of effecting a temporary ciire. 

There are numerous tribes of schemers, projectors, 
and garreteer politicians, who pester themselves and 
the public with their crudities, but who might be 
brought to their sober s^nses^ if the blood, which, 
flows in too great quantities to the brain, were drawn 
off by a well-timed and powerful revulsion. 

You authors. Sir, excuse my freedom, often stand* 
in great need of phlebotomy. You have a thousand 
flights, fancies, and vagaries, which can-be attributed 
to nothing but the irregular tide of your blood. You 
swell with pride sifid vanity, and think to reform the 
world from your garrets ; but the world goes on as 
it pleases, and you have nothing but your labour for 
your pains. I think I could lower your pride and 
vanity by my lancet, and teach you an humility 
which perhaps you will never learn in the books of 
philosophy, and which would save you a great deal' 
of needless trouble. 

In a word, all poets, religious enthusiasts, balloon- 
ists, lottery adventurers, ambitious statesmen, and 
dioleric orators in the British or Irish parliament, 
may, I am convinced, receive great benefit from the 
phlebotomizing system of morality. I intend soon 
to offer myself to the universities as a professor of 
moral phlebotomy. How convenient and expeditious 
a process will it be! No occasion for preaching, 
reading, and contemplating ; for, whatever disorder 
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you labour under, only repair to the trtisl who 
shaved for one penny, and bleeds ibr two, and yoa 
may be restored to health. . Adiea. I stop ^ort, 
lest you shoold think I waoat bleeding myselr. 

Yo\jtr6, &e, 
Ak Ethico-Chiburoical OvMkATOH. 



Though my correspondent has treated the subject 
ludicrously, yet I have little doubt but he meant to 
convey instruction, and I shall take occasioti from 
his letter to recomniend bodily temperance, as con- 
ducive to the government of the passions and hna* 
g] nation. 

The irregularities of youth are ofteifer caused by 
excess, than by that natural eiljulKtion of bfodd 
which is often aueged in tlieir excuse. But allowing 
as much as can be required, to the itnpof^e o^ the 
blood and spirits, yet it will still be true^ that extra- 
vagances of behaviour will probably be mudr aggra- 
vated by intemperance in wine ; for indeed, to add 
the heat of wine to the heat of youth, what is it but 
to throw oil upon the fire ? Yet at no age do men 
indulge in wine so freely as when, according to their 
own confession, th^lr blood is already too much hi- 
flamed by its natural ferAientation. If, instead of 
adding to the flame, young men would manage it 
with discretion, and even . damp it sometimes, it 
would probably continue to burn, with a temperate 
yet sufficient warmth, to extreme old age. But the 
ardour of youth, raised to a fever by wine, not only 
urges to acts of folly and madnesss, bat burns the vital 
stamina which were intended by nature for long da- 
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ration. I bj no naeatis go so far as to recommeod 
ekher pUebotoioy or cathartics to a youog maa who 
18 uodertfae iofluence of a violent passion ; but I may 
venture io suggest^ that lie would find l^ie conquest 
over himself greatly facilitated by abstinence from 
wine, imd by -moderation in diet. His reason might 
kavse M.n Q{^ortunity of asserting that ascendancy, 
.whicdi afae ought to claim, find will probably possess, 
when the .4e^nqm of int^mperiince is once abated. 

Tjbe errors of fke imagination are very much in- 
Gceased by intemper^ce. During the £&vcr which 
it occastonsi, wan isap^ 'to dream, an^ to mistake 
his. visions for nealities. How many lives have been 
sacri6ced to supposed affronts and injuries, to affronts 
never intended, and injuries never committed! But 
they appeared, m the hour of convivial excess, not 
only real, but of the greatest magnitude, and in the 
most ugly colours. If the offended parties would 
allow themselves time to cool, and spend the next 
day in abstinence, or at least in strict temperance, 
I think the phantom of imagination, which appeared 
like a giant. Would dwindle to a dwarf, or dissolve 
into nothing, like a cloud in the azure expanse of 
heaven, which melts into air, and leaves an undis- 
turbed serenity. Temperance would effect what ar. 
gument attempted in vain ; and such influence has 
the body over the mind, that there is oAfin no me- 
thod of reducing the peccant humours of the mind 
80 effectual, as that of duly arranging the frail man- 
sion in which it is destined to dwelL It is a most 
unhap*py degradation, when the mind is governed by 
the body, over which it might, by the exertion of ita 
native powers, exercise, for the most part, an abso« 
lute dominion. 

To cure the mind through the medium of the body 
is by no means a new process in mental medicimv 
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The fasts, and the mortification of self-denial, which 
are recommended in the church, were certainly in- 
tended to promote sanctity of life, by purifying the 
body, whicn in revelation is so greatly honoured as 
to be called the Temple of the Holy Spirit. After 
all our efforts, the humiliating experience of frequent 
failure must convince every serious man, that he 
must submit himself to the supreme physician, the 
physician of souls, who, if he will, can make us 
clean ; and that he will do so, if we ask, as we ought, 
with sincere faith and piety, there is every reason 
to hope and believe, from the consideration of that 
attribute in which he is known chiefly to delight. 
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Evening LXXXVI. 

Oh rhetorical Action. 

The ancient rhetoricians understood by action, 
which they so strongly insisted on, not gesture only, 
but the whole business of ' pleading a cause/ that is, 
elocution and gesture united, as they appeared in the 
Court, the Senate, or the Forum, in the actual deli- 
very of an oration. 

Action in this comprehensive sense deserved the 
high esteem of Demosthenes, who, according to a 
well-known story of Cicero and Quintilian, being 
asked what was the first, second and third requisite 
of oratory, replied Action, action, action. And here 
action is synonymous with what we call ' delivery.' 

But many among the modern speakers seem to 
think that action is nearly synonymous with < activity,' 
and means, in its rhetorical use, the contortions of 
the arms, hands, legs, eyes, and various features of 
the face. They imagine that Demosthenes under- 
tood by action, gesture only. 

An idea thus erroneous, but supported by misun- 
derstanding the prince of orators, has led many into 
a mode of delivery truly ridiculous. They were de- 
termined to display a sufficient quantity of this prime 
requisite, and have in consequence exhibited the 
action, or rather agility, of a Harlequin, when they 
intended to represent, in their own persons, Cicero 
and Demosthenes revived. They have made even 
the pulpit resemble the stage- of the mountebank, 
where a jack-pudding entertains with his * action' 
the gapipg multitude. 

It is recorded of a divine, wiio did not confine 
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his action to the pulpiE,-that he adorned the folloir- 
ing passage in the Psalms with peculiar vivacity of 
gestiire- 

The singers go before, the minstrels Jbllow afler .■ m 
the midst are the damsels jiaying with the timbrds. 

At the words the 'singers go before,' he reached 
out both hiB arras, at full length before him ; ' the 
minstrels following after he represented with his 
finger pointing'over his led shoulder; and when he 
came to ■ in lbs midst are the damsels playing with 
the timbrels,' he illustrated the passage by playing on 
the Prayer Book with the fingers of both his hands, 
just as if he had been touching the keys of a hatpsi- 

Gesture in oiatory is intended to express the pas- 
sions and emotions of the mind according to the im- 
pulse of nature, and not to display the speaker's 
abilities in the art of mimicry and pantomime. The 
imitation of the idea in the mind, by the attitude of 
the body, should not be very close ; because such an 
imitation is a desertion of the orator's part for the 
actor's, and turni the attention of the hearer from the 
subject matter to the agility and mimetic taletils of 
a stage performer. If the imitation is really good, 
the spectator is struck and pleased^ with it, but at 
the same time loses the proper effect of the speech ; 
if, on the other hand, it is awkward, he laughs, and 
despises the wretched attempt at an unattained es> 
c^lience. 

Gesture is therefore to be ventured on with great 
caution, and conducted with nice judgement.' It may 
destroy the effect of a fine compoeition, and render 
an orator, who may be in other qualificBtioiu re- 
spectable,. an object of contempt and derision. 

This consideration has induced ine to express my 
surprise at the displeasure, which many have shown 
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on seeing boys at school, and young men at the uni- 
versity, go through their exercises of declaiming^ 
without moving their hands and arms. I have heard 
the hearers observe on such occasions, that the young 
man recited with great judgement and propriety ; 
what a pity it was, that he stood motionless as a 
statue ! 

This criticism arose from their habit of attending 
the theatres; where imitation being the professed busi- 
ness of the speakers, mimetic gesture is studied with 
laudable attention, and without danger of defeating 
the purpose of the player by too near a resemblance. 
It is his business to * take off,' as it is well expressed » 
the external form and manner of those whom he 
represents, as accurately as the wax 'takes off' the 
sculptured figure of the seal, or the paper * takes off' 
the engraving on the copper plate. 

What Horace said of poetry may be said of ges- 
ture in oratory. Mediocrity in it is worse than the 
total want of it. If it is not excellent in its kind, it 
is better to omit it entirely. If it is stiff, formal, 
awkward, or excessive, it will lessen the effect of the 
finest oration, by mixing, with the approbation of the 
hearer, a seotiroeDt of ridicule. 
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I 

Evening LXXXVII. 

On the Inconsistency of affected Sensibility^ 

There seems to be a fashion in virtue as well as in 
vice. There was a time when learning was the fa* 
shion among the ladies at court, and the hours which 
are now spent by them under the hair-dresser, were 
devoted to the perusal of Plato in the original lan- 
guage. Chastity was once the pride of all wno aimed 
at the character of people of fashion; and.courage, 
honour, generosity, gravity, and heroism, the orna« 
naents ambitiously pursued by courtiers and fine gen-, 
tlemen. 

The quality chiefly affected of late is sensibility ; 
and the affectation has been greatly increased, if not 
introduced, by the taste for novels. The sentimental 
comedies, and the affecting tragedies, in which love 
and the distresses it occasions when disappointed, 
are feelingly described, have also contributed greatly 
tQ diffuse it. 

When it is genuine^ and hot increased tea degrees 
of weakness and effeminacy, it is certainly amiable. 
Trud tenderness, or compassion, is one of the roost 
honourable distinctions of human nature. He who 
cannot feel as a man, when an object presents itself 
naturally formed to affect the human heart, displays 
a disposition not only odious, but such as may lead 
him to actual and premeditated cruelty. 

But while I honour the reality, I must despise the 
affectation. And there is reason to suspect that 
much of t'tie sensibility, of which we hear and read, 
is affected, because it seems to operate partially and 
ostentatiously. It seems to display itself chiefly in 
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gallantry,' and in such acts of bounty as are likely 
to be known, celebrated, and admired, in the realms 
of fashion. If any lady or lady -like gentleman can 
find, at a watering-place, a distress similar to any 
thing iu some fashionable novel, it is surprising with 
what pathos it will be described, and with what assi-* 
duity relieved ; but if a distress equally afflicting oc- 
curs in the obscure village where the mansion-house 
Stands, no notice is taken of it, or no more than a 
regard to common decency requires. The reason 
seems to be a fear that the sensibility which alleviates 
the village distress, will never reach the ears of those 
who tread the paths of fashionable life. 

And if a gross passioii operating in a corrupted 
heart prompts to an unlawful amour, it is bflen obey- 
ed by the parties with little shame, and with a great 
deal of complacency and self- congratulation, on their 
being possessed of such a sensibility as irresistibly 
tempts them to say. 

Curse on all laws save those which love has made ! 

. Bad passions, and bad actions, the consequence of 
them, have always been common, and will continue 
to be so in the present condition of human nature ; 
but to boast of them as doing honour to the heart, 
under the name of lovely and delicate sensibility,' is 
peculiar to the fashionable of the present f^e. Mr. 
Sterne and Mrs. Draper have too many imitators. 
A goat is a personage of as great sensibility and sen- 
dment as most of them. 

If thepretenders to extraordinary sensibility really 
possess it in a degree which renders its fine im- 
pulses utterly irresistible, why does it not appear uni- 
formly, and in other affairs as well as those of love ? 
The Christian religion recommends charity and uni. 
versal benevolence ; but the persons who aim at the 
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epithet * fashionable,* as the most enviable distinction 
of humanity y are by no means equally zealous to ob- 
tain the character of good Christians. Many of them, 
I believe, affect the character of possessing too much 
sense to be seduced by any thing which they call a 
popular mode of superstition. When they are at their 
seats in country vUlages, and far from the tribe whose 
admiration they seek, do these persons of ' exquisite 
sensibility' employ th^ir time in seeking objects of 
compassion, in the cottages of poverty and misery; 
and their money, in the diffusion of comfort ? Alas ! 
they too often take the opportunity of practising a 
most rigid oeconomy at home, to the exclusion of all 
bounty, that they may h^ye abundance in the next 
Bath season. Charitablef subscriptions are indeed 
very common at Bath, Brighthelmstone, and Tun- 
bridge, and many are delighted in setting down their 
names, not forgetting their titles; but is there not 
in the mean time many a poor family pining in want, 
near their houses and estates at home, who never re* 
ceive any thing from them, because there if no sub- 
scription-book, no roaster of the ceremonies, and 
none of the fashionable fraternity to observe them ? 
Does the sensibility, to which they pretend in loTe, 
display itself towards their husbands, wives, children, 
ana in < all the tender charities of private life ?' I 
rather doubt it, because I observe that Lady ■ * ■ , 
so celebrated for sensibility, is separated from her 
husband, and . never sees tier children ; because Sir 
— *^ never gives a farthing of the fortune he ac- 
quired in the East Indies to nis poor relations ; be- 
cause my Lord ' is never at home, : where he 
has a most amiable wife, who pines in solitude, and 
in vain laments his absence. Is it necessary, to the 
excitement or gratification of this boasted sensibility, 
that the object should be unlawful or clandestine ? 
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If sp, and ezpcricBce aecBK to piove it so» k 
have no preten a ons to pmn ; fiv it 
with honour and generooty. 

Tme iBpnaMitj, eqnaDj remote fipon 
and a fl ec tat io n , wSk fed the sentinieBls of devotion 
with no leM Yivadfy than those of love. It will, 1 
believe, be oftener wanned with an a tt a chmen t to 
virtue than to vice. It will be delicate and reserved, 
rather than fiirward, noisj, and ostentations. Bat 
has the sensibility which is amnmfd at puWc phuxs, 
or by the shnres of fitttuon, any of these diaracteris- 
tics ? Is it not, on the contrary, rather inclined to 
libertinism in religions principle, very &r from sent* 
pulous in moral conduct, bold, bn^, and conceited? 
It has indeed every appearance of vanity ; and, if 
there were no danger of confounding it with real sen- 
sibility, the honour of our nature, it ought to be uni- 
versally exploded with ridicule. 

That sensibility alone which produces piety to God 
and benevolence to man, has the indisputable mark 
of genuine excellence. Vice and vanity will produce 
the other sort, which has every sign of a counterfeit, 
and, like the base coin which m the hands of the in- 
•terested is taught to emulate gold, ought, if possible* 
to be cried down by public authority. It too ol>en 
passes current in the world, not without gretit injury 
to society : for honour paid to false virtue robs the 
true of its just right, and contributes, by lessening the 
rewards of truth) to discourage its appearance. 
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Evening LXXXVIIT. 

On an extravagant Attachment to Letters, 

The love of letters appears to have operated with a 
force equal to the most violent passions. Some 
tempers are indeed so constituted, that whatever at- 
taches them, grasps them tenaciously, and holds 
them firmly, like the roots of the oak fixed in the 
stubhorn clay. Books, horses, dogs, statues, pic- 
tures, music, all that is beautiful in art, or in lifeless 
nature, are found to warm the bosoms of their < ama- 
teurs' with a love equalling, and in some instances 
exceeding, the love of women. 

It is related of those deep scholars, Budaeus and 
Turnebus, that they spent their wedding day in a 
severe prosecution of their usual studies, which were 
remarkably dry. Their poor ladies, I am afraid, had 
but little reason to expect much happiness from 
lovers who could prefer the dreary researches of 
grammatical and critical learning, to the high and 
innocent delights of nuptial festivity. The bosom 
which, at such seasons, could have room for any other 
sentiment than love and joy, must have been too 
cold for the social duties, and fit only for the damp 
walls of a monastic cell. 

And what did these scholars produce by an attach- 
ment to the severer muses in preference t6 their wives? 
Dull tomes of uninteresting erudition, where the 
worm riots uncontrolled, and the dust accumulates 
undisturbed by the hand of industij* Such examples 
are happily not common ; and it they were, what 
would become of philanthropy ? 
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It is said of St. Jerom, that he ^ filed' away his 
teeth to the very gums, that he might pronouirce 
Hebrew with greater facility. 

Joachimus Fortius Ringelbergius advises the stu- 
dent to take great care lest he should lose much time 
in sleep. He advises him to have an alarum clock 
by his bedside ; but if that is not to be conveniently 
procured, to lay stones, and bits of wood, on his bed, 
and under his side, which, though he will not feel 
them much at firsts may, after an hour or two, gall 
him to the quick, and cause him to get up of his own 
accprd. What an enthusiasm of application ! Not 
content with spending the day in labour, he wished 
the student to lose the sweets of repose, and almost 
literally to plant thorns upon his pillow. No pursuit 
but that of virtue, can require such austerity ; and 
even virtue, in her most rigid exaction of discxplinei 
listens to ireason, and leans to moderation. When 
she deserts them, she becomes fanaticism ; and hur- 
ries her mistaken votaries to madness and to misery.' 

I never could admire the celebrated but severe 
discipline of Monsieur Pascal. " He wore," we are 
told^ '< an iron girdle, full of sharp points, next to his 
skin, and when any idle thought came into his head» 
or when be took any pleasure in the place he was in, 
he would give himself blows with his elbow, to make 
the prickings of the girdle more violently painful,' 
and oblige himself, by these means, to call his duty 
to remembrance. This practice appeared to him of 
such use, that he retained it till his death, even to 
those last days of his life, when perpetual pains af- 
flicted him sufficiently, without the co-operation of 
the pungent si rdle. . ^ 

Whoever labours under the mania of excessive 
study will, I think, find an effectual cure in reading 
Tissot on the Diseases incident to literary Persons. 
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Tissot howeyer appears to me to have exaggerated 
bis descriptions, so as to render them truly terrifying, 
and sufficient to deter most men from the common 
and moderate employments of literary life. I men. 
tion it only as my opmion, that he has * exaggerated' 
bis descriptions ; and I think jso, because I have 
known many persons devoted to letters, who enjoyed 
remarkably good health, and were instances of sin- 
gular longevity. They probably had sense enough 
to take precautions against the effects of great appli- 
cation ; and to relieve their labours by air and exer. 
cise. But Tissot's book may be yet very useful, as 
it cannot but deter the rational student from exces- 
sive application : the evils of which he enumerates so 
oopiously, and paints so formidably, that a man who 
duly regards his happiness might fall into a bibliopho* 
bia from reading it, and fly from a library with as 
much horror as a mad dog from a pond. 
• A moderate application is sufficient for the attain- 
ment of all necessary and useful knowledge, and the 
excessive attachment which some men display is 
chiefly in < trifling' pursuits. Not satisfied with the 
great and essential objects, which' answer every pur- 
pose of real utility, they pursue their inquiries into 
matters of mere curiosity, with no other intention, 
however they may plausibly disguise it, than their 
own amusement. But time, health, and life, are too 
precious to be sacrificed to the pleasure of gratifying 
mere curiosity. 

No man comes into the world without many obliga- 
tions of the moral and social kind. No man can, 
consistently with his duty, sufier himself to be in- 
grossed by contemplation. Some sort of social ac- 
tivity is necessary in the most retired scenes, and in 
orofessions and modes of life the most distant from 
immercial and political employment. 
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Few stand so insulated as not to be nearly con- 
nected with others by friendship or kindred ; be- 
sides the general connexion with all men, which 
arises from a participation of the same nature. But 
how can he, who is immured in his closet, or abs^ 
tracted by perpetual absence from the busy scene 
before him, attend to the claims which others 
may justly -make on his active beneficence? He 
will feel as little inclination as ability to serve them. 
Every call upon his exertions, in their favour, wiH 
be considered as an importunate interruption, to be 
checked by a morose reprimand, rather than list- 
ened to with humane condescension. He may, in- 
deed, labour in the recesses of his study ; but as 
his labour terminates in his private gratification, as 
it produces no external fruits, as it prevents him 
from taking an active part in society, it is a labour 
which entitles him to no esteem. He is, in truth, to 
be numbered among the most selfish of mankind, as 
he sacrifices all his social duties to the pursuit of his 
own solitary pleasure. 

Providence has taken care that such conduct 
should bring upon itself its own punishment. Fof 
this gloomy, recluse, selfish mode of living never 
fails to produce dejection of spirits, and the loss of 
that health and vigour which are necessary to sweeten 
all enjoyments. Languid^ enervated, and feeble, the 
student who follows his pursuit with unreasonable 
and excessive ardour, exhibits, when he comes from 
the shade of his retirement into the sunshine of 
active life, a phantom, pallid as a ghost, and silent 
as a statue, and excites, in some, horror, and in others^ 
ridicule. 

That golden mean, therefore, so celebrated, in 
the active world, nnist b» observed, with no less re- 
verence, in the contemplative. For man, being a 
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compound of mind and body, departs no lest from 
nature and wrisdom^ when be devotes himself wholt j 
to the mindy than when he attaches himself exclu- 
sively to the body. Till we shall have * shuffled oft* 
this mortal coil/ we must pay a great attention to 
our animal nature^ in order to preserve the energy 
of the intellectual in its due vigour. 

There is a passage at the close of Plutarch's Rules 
for the Preservation of Health, which I beg leave to 
recommend to the attention of the reader .in the fol- 
lowing free translation : 

** Men of letters/ says he, " must beware of that 
anxious covetousness, and niggardly attention to 
matters of study and literature, which lead them to 
Beglect the condition of their bodies, which some of 
them spare not, even when ready to sink under fa- 
tigue ; compelling the mortal part to vie in exertion 
with the immortal, the earthly body with the spirit 
which is heavenly. 

. '< The ox said to the. camel, who refused to ease 
him a little of his* burden, as they were travelling 
together. Thou wilt not help me now to bear some- 
thmg of my load ; but very soon shalt thou be forced 
to. carry all that I carry, and me besides; and so it 
happened, when the ox shortly after died under the 
pressure of his burthen. 

<^ Just so it happens to that knind, which will not 
allow the body, its fellow labourer, rest and repose ; 
for presently comes a fever, a headach, a dizziness 
of brain, with a dimness of sight, and then she is 
obliged to give up her books, her discourses, her dis- 
putations, and to sympathize with ,. her companion in 
all the languor of disease. 

** Wisely, therefore, did Plato advise :us notto ex- 
ercise the body without the soul, nor the soul without 
the body ; but to let them draw together equally, 
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like horses harnessed together in a carriage, paying 
perpetual attention to &e body's welfare, when its 
vigour is necessary to support the otertions of the 
Blind, i^nd thus producing that fine and lovely state 
of health, which, prevents the body from becoming 
an impediment to the mind, or the mind to the body^ 
either in action or contemplation.** 
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Evening LXXXIX. 

On supmjicial fine Gentlemen in the MUitary and 

other Departments.' 

There is a passage in Menander, frequently do« 
ticed by the moderns, which affirms that the gods 
themselves cannot make a polite soldier. It has 
been justly observed, by those who have quoted 
the passage, that the ideas of the ancients must have 
differed from those of the moderns on the subject of 
politeness, or of the military order ; for no profes- 
sion is supposed to be so polite^ in modern times, 
as the military. 

But perhaps, in the present question, the true 
idea of politeness is not ascertained. If it means 
the graces of external behaviour only, the soldier of 
modern times has oftdn a just claim to it; but if it 
means the polish of a cultivated mind, he vrill 
often be found greatly deficient. For though it be 
true, that the various company which he may see 
in the course of his campaigns, or in winter, quarters, 
may give him a knowledge of the living worlds of 
the prevailing manners, and the fashionable modes 
of address, yet it cannot give him a knowledge of 
the history and nature of man, nor such a com- 
prehensive, liberal, and solid turn of thinking as 
can supply the want of education. As he must live 
much among strangers, he will find it necessary to 
make himself agreeable in his manners : for other- 
wise, he would often want those comforts of hos- 
pitality, which, in his wandering condition of life, 
are particularly desirable. But if he had laid in a 
store of ideas by education, and subsequent reflec- 
tion, his company would be more sought, and he 
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would find a sfttis&ctiob, from a due degree of ra- 
tional sfelf-esteero, to which, with a mind totally 
destitute of literary elegance and philosophy, he 
must be a stranger. 

But though, in consequence of long habit, strong 
parts, and much observation, he may acquit him- 
self with wonderful success in the ordinary converse 
of the day» and be esteemed a man of sense in the 
eonduct of business, yet he will discover his defect, 
his want of education, whenever he is obliged to 
have recourse to his pen to communicate his know- 
ledge. He will then no longer be able to conceal 
inelegance and inaccuracy by external grace, nor to 
compensate the defect of clearness, precision, or ar- 

fument, by vehemence of action ^or vociferation. 
[e will often spoil good sense by bad expression, 
and cause contempt, by blunders occasioned through 
ignorance of orthography. Nor let it be urged 
£at, in his profession, he will have no occasion 
Co write ; for every gentleman must, in the ordinary 
affairs of human life, write letters; and professional 
men are often obliged to write more formally and 
exactly on professional and scientific subjects. 

It may hot indeed be desirable, that soldiers in 
general should- value themselves on learnfng, or 
make it their chief ambition to excell in letters. 
The arts of peacfe, and the duties of a state of war, 
are so different in their nature, and require dispo- 
sitions to difierent, that it is not ea83r^to excell in the 
one, without a neglect of the other ; though Julius 
Csesar, Raleigh, and many others, afford instances 
to prove that an excellence in both at the same time 
is possible as well as honourable. But in general 
it is to be feared, that literary ambition and em- 
ployments, carried to any great length, might hava 
a tendency to enervate the soldier, to give him a 
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4istaste for the hardships which he can scarcely 
avoid in his profession, and to render a hero by 
profession effeminate. Letters are only to he pur- 
sued collaterally with the grand professional object* 
They must not rival it, and much less supplant it. 

A competent knowledge of letters in the soldier 
is all that I maintain to be necessary; such a know, 
ledge as enables him to speak and write like a n^n 
of liberal education ; such a knowledge as enables 
him to seek and find amusement, in his leisure hours, 
in polite literature and improvement in moral phi- 
losophy, in the knowledge of himself, and of the' 
various duties arising from the different relations 
and connexions of social and civil life. 

It is to the want of knowledge apd taste that 
much of the improper behaviour of military upstarts 
is to be attributed. Feeling themselves deficient, 
and unable to support a conversation on rational 
subjects, or to acquit themselves with credit in seri- 
ous and important business, and at the same time 
very unwilhng, from the pride of their profession, 
to acknowledge inferiority, they find nothing re- 
maining but arrogantly to claim by noise, swagger- 
ing, blustering, and bullying, that attention which 
they have no other method to secure. They cannot, 

Eerhaps, converse rationally, or behave decently ; 
ut if you dare to show them that you think so, by 
the expression of a natural contempt, they can puli 
your nose, break your head with a candlestick, or 
run you through with that unhonoured sword, which 
never knew an enemy but at a tavern or coffee- 
house. The less a man excells in intellectual, the 
more he fs inclined to exercise his brute force ; but 
can that part of the profession make peculiar pjre* 
tensions to politeness, which is ready to give up its 
claim to rationality, without which there can be no 
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red polish, though there may be a glossy varnish, 
^icn, in the eyes of the inexperienced, passes for 
a genuine lustre ? 

But though the military profession furnishes nnany 
instances of illiterate fine gentlemen, of those who 
call upon mankind to admire and applaud them for 
accomplishments and graces merely personal, yet 
it by no means monopolizes the species. And in. 
deed, in justice to the profession, I must acknow- 
ledge,, that the reason why so many illiterate per- 
sons are found in it, is not that the profession, 
which, from much leisure in modem times, furnishes 
peculiar opportunities for improvement, makes them 
so ; but that it finds them so ; for who are often 
selected for the army ? They who are blockheads 
in their books, careless, idle, extravagant, and for 
that reason said to be fit for nothing else. Add to 
this, that young men often obtain commissions so 
early in .life, as to be weaned from their books too 
sbon, to have a turn of mind given them utterly in- 
compatible with study ; and that even those of the 
best abilities and dispositions are often sent to the re- 
giment, before they could possibly have made an' 
advancement in learning sufficient to continue its 
efiects on the subsequent periods of life. 

But illiterate fine gentlemen/ I repeat, are by no 
means confined to the army. There are some to 
be found. in almost every department ; though they 
are not so frequent in this country as they were 
before the Spectators appeared. At the close of the 
last century, and the commencement of the present, 
your very fine gentlemen considered learning as a , 
disgrace, and with fine estates, fine clothes, fine titles, 
they were content with minds as unfurnished as 
those of their valets, or dieiv chambermaids. They 
could sclircely write a card or letter on the most 

2a3 
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comiDoa afiairs, not even an invitation to a dinner. - 
It was a work and a labour ; and when finished, it 
was hardly legible, from the badness of the hand- 
writing, and the incorrectness of the spelling ; and 
by a strange perverseness, a letter of tnis kind was 
supposed to bear the marks of peculiar g^entility. 
Beaus of those days, for of them I speak, were in. 
deed blockheads ; but, as if they were not really 
ignorant enough, they took pains to display their 
freedom from, what was then contemptuously called 
clergy, book learning, and pedantry. 

The very name of pedantry was artfully contrived * 
by an association of confederated dunces, to convey 
ideas of terror ; and indeed, the scholars in the uni- 
versities had given too much reason for confounding * 
learning with pedantry, by their scholastic jargon, 
and their attention to a philosophy which was of 
no use in society, and which, while it prevented ' 
men from acquiring the agreeable and graceful 
accomplishments, supplied them with nothing of so- 
lid utility to compensate awkwardness and pride. 

But the case is now totally difierent. , Men of 
rank and fortune bring up their children with care, 
and bestow upon them every improvement which 
their capacity will receive, and there is often found 
i^ the penteelest and most elevated circles of society 
the union of the fine gentleman with the polite and 
well«accomplished scnolar. So that the illiterate 
fine gentleman will not now be kept in countenance, 
even in the regions of high life, where he once 
thought himself secure from contempt, and really 
was so, from the irrational and undistinguishing 
. scorn of pedantry. 

If a n^an be illiterate from misfortune, he is an * 
object of ^ity, but not of contempt, while he does 
not give himself airs of superiority, and look round 
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for admiration. But in the present age, the fop 
without education, knowledge, taste^ and a power 
of conversing with sense and spirit, must find a so. 
ciety of fops equally or more ignorant than himself, 
if he wouM avoid derision, or if he hopes to gratify 
his vanity. He commonly endeavours to supply all 
defects hy loud talking and overbearing arrogance* 
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Evening XC. 

On the Unmanliness of shedding Tears. 

To shed tears is considered ia modern times as 
unmanly ; though the greatest men recorded in an- 
tiquity are represented by the poets aod historians^ 
as commonly giving vent to their sorrow by the 
fountains of the eyes. 

The epithet ^axfu%£ec;y, which describes heroes 
shedding tears, is very frequent in Homer. Ulysses 
is represented by him as excelling M others in un. 
derstanding ; yet Ulysses sheds tears most copiously. 
In describing his sorrow in Calypso's island, Homer 
mentions his tears three times in the course of seven 
or eight lines : 

Ovli TOT^ oaot « 

Atucpvat KM ornvrnxfirt *cu etXyeat dvfMt tptjc^^tf* 
Xlo¥TO¥ fsr ffr^vyiroy h^KtffKiro — ZetK^x Xe/Ctfj*. 

His eyes from tears 
Were never free . . . 
With tears, and mghs, and gn^, he pined away. 
As o*er the sea he wlMul look*dr— he wept. 

It may, then, fairly be concluded, that this great judge 
of human nature did not consider tears as disgrace- 
ful to the understanding : and that he did not ima- 
gine them derogatory from the character of courage, 
may be collected from his causing his greatest hero, 
Achilles, to shed tears in profuse abundance. When 
Achilles -relates the ill usage he had received from 
Agamemnon, Homer concludes the recital with 
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I 

Thus spoke -the weeping hero. 
Before him, as he wept, his mother stood. 
" Why weeps my son ?" 

Many other instances miglit be brought from 
Homer, from Virgil, and the best poets and histo- 
rians of antiquity, to prove that they thought the 
shedding of tears no diminution of their hero's cha- 
racter, either with respect to the understanding or 
the heart. If I may be allowed to take an instance 
from the Gospel, as well as from Pagan authors, let 
it be remembered that " Jesus wept." 

It was an observation of ancient wisdom, that 
" Gaod men are very apt to shed tears." And 

this epithet w^s not understood by them in the seme 
in which the French, accept it when they make 'good* 
synonymous with ' weak' and 'foolish.' There is,' 
indeed, so much misery in the world, that he who 
does not feel it, and express his feelings as nature 
intended that he should, must be deficient in some 
of those organs which are necessary to constitute 
natural excellence. Tlie strin^^s which should vi- 
brate, are relaxed ; the heart that should be pene- 
trated, is petrified. 

Vice, luxury, excess, gaming, and a long converse 
with corrupt company, are found capable of contra- 
vening nature, and arving up the lachrymal glands 
as the sunbeams scorch the fibres which should give 
nutriment, verdure, and growth, to the herbage of 
the meadow. But let not those, in whom this un- 
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nalond alteration has taken place, plume themselves 
on superior sense, courage, fortitude, or philosophy. 
Their insensibilityis defect^ not perfection. 

Let us take an ^example of man's natural sympa- 
thy in an actual state of nature. The voyages to 
the southern hemisphere afford many such exanio 
pies. There you will observe men, who are ready 
to face, their enemy in the most dangerous battle, 
weeping with peculiar bitterness of sorrow at every 
domestic calamity. Look at home for a contrast, 
and behold a gamester of St. James's, long hack- 
neyed in the pleasurable world, beholding the.greatest 
misfortunes which can befall himself, his family, or 
the stranger within his gates, with a perfect sang 
Jroidi with eyes which scorn to shed a tear in the 
most trying circumstances of affliction. 

Hardness of heart and insensibility of temper 
conceal themselves under the appellation of manly 
fortitude. To shed tears on sorrowful occasions, 
is no mark of a weak understanding ; but of that 
tenderness and susceptibility, which, as it is the no- 
blest distinction of human nature, is emphatically 
styled HDMANiTY. There is nothing admirable, 
but rather pitiable, in a heart which has undergone, 
by time and collision with the world, a kind of pre- 
' mature ossification ; nor let the most elevated among 
the sharers of human nature^ and of all the evils it 
is heir to, blush at being seen to eive vent to grief 
by the floodgates of the eyes. The lachrymal glands 
were intended by Providence for use, as much as 
any other part of the wonderful mechanism of the 
human frame. 

It must be allowed, that tears have been brought 
into disrepute by their abuse. Very weak* and 

• Vos qiilbiu est virtus, muliebrem toHite luctum. Hmi. Ep. 
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very artful * people have rendered them, in many* 
instances, contemptible and suspicious. There are 
those who weep, from habit or affectation, on any 
and on no occasion ; who seem to think a pearly 
drop as great an ornament to the cheek as the dia« 
mond suspended on the ear ; who, when they cannot 
prevail by argument, have recourse to tears to ex- 
cite compassion ; who wantonly tamper with the 
finest feelings of the heart, and render sorrow itself 
ridiculous. Such persons should be watched with 
circumspection ; for some symptom will appear to 
an accurate observer, which will betray their im- 
posture. The usual error of such persons is, to 
pass the limits of the occasion ; to weep to excess, 
to over-act their part, to seek spectators and wit- 
nesses of their affected sorrow, instead of retiring, as 
nature teaches, to silence and to solitude. 

But let not the real mourner refuse to give ex- 
pression to his feelings, by the mode whiah nature 
powerfully recommends, through a fear of being 
suspected either of irabeoillity or artifice. Tears 
relieve the misery which causes them to flowi, 
When philosophy, and even religion, have failed to 
assuage sorrow, a flood of tears has afforded conso- 
lation. The shower has fallen copiously, the cloudf 
have immediately been dispelled, and the sky has 
resumed all its beautiful serenity. 

* ^di etiam ladirymas, an est pan fraudis in illis, 
Hs quoque habent artes, qtioque jubentur, eunt. 

Ovid* ad Demophoont^ 
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EVBNIIIG XCI. 

Qm the Qmtmpi express by profound Authors Jbr 

Popularity. 

It has frequently been pretended by some writers 
that they do not wonder at their own want of popu- 
larity, for they never addressed the people, but were 
contented with the approbatk>n or tl)e wiser few. 
They judged the vulgar unworthy their attention; 
and they could not stoop from their own imaginary 
eminenceSy to hold converse with those who are hid* 
den in the shades of obscurity. 

Writers, it Is true, in profound philosophy and abs- 
truse science can only address readers of learning ; 
and learned readers are of necessity few, compared 
with the unlearned and the superficial. But works 
on morality and religion, subjects which equally con- 
cern every mortal, ought to be addressed and ac- 
commodated to the taste and understanding of aH 
who possess common sense ; and the more popular 
they are, the more meritorious because the more 
useful. 

For what is the end proposed by the authors of 
such writings ? Ta instruct philosopliers ? but phi- 
losophers are able to find instruction in a thousand 
books already before the public, the very sources 
from which the modern writer has derived his stseam. 
If pretenders are not able to instruct themselves suf* 
ficiently well, yet they usually think themselves able* 
and the avenues to their bosoms are too often closed 
by self conceit. True philosophers are confessedly 
few ; but is it the part of a generous man to wish to 
confine the benefit he bestows to '^ " w, ^ ?rca^ 
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numbers are eager to partake of it who are in imme- 
diate want of it ? Are the writers, whose works are 
only addressed, and indeed only tntelligibte, to a few, 
so valuable and useful, as those who have the desire 
and skill to bring down wisdom from the cloud-topt 
mountain to reside on the plains below, where my- 
riads are wandering without a guide in the labyrinths 
of daqgerous erroi: ? And yet no writers assume an 
air of greater superiority than those who affirm that 
they write not to the people, but to the purged ear 
of a few speculatists, who dream away life, weaving, 
like the solitary spider, flimsy cobwebs, which a 
breath can dissipate. 

. The writings of such men can only conduce to in- 
nocent and refined amusement ; and they ought to 
be content with the praise of ingenuity. To exten^- 
sive utility they can make no just claim ; for the uti- 
lily consists only or chiefly in affi)rding entertain- 
ment to a few. Let them possess the praise which 
is their due, and let them be honoured for the inno- 
cence and the subtlety of their occupations : but let 
them not assume a superiority over writers who suc- 
cessfully instruct the people at large ; that sort of 
people whom they affect to despise, but who consti« 
tpte the majority of mankind, who have hearts and 
i^nderstandings capable of happiness and improve-^ 
ment^ and who were intended by Providence to be 
the receivers of benefits from all who are in any re- 
spect able to bestow them^ either by superior talents 
or greater opulence. 

Our Saviour, who knew the duties of a teacher far 
fatetter than the proudest of the sophists or philoso- 
phers, professedly and particularly preached his Go- 
snel to the poor ; that is, to the many, the vulgar, 
the ignorant, the miserable, those whom worldly 
grandeur, worldly wisdom, and unsanctified science, 

VOL. II.- 2 B 
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were, at all times, apt to neglect and despise. The 
triitlt is, the approbation of the poor was not calcu^^ 
laCed to flatter pride, and therefore it was not desired ; 
but he who sought to do good rather than to be ap- 
plauded, adoressed his instruction more immediate! j 
to those who had no other means of receiving it. He 
addressed it in a popular way, not in metaphysical 
and scientific terms ; but in pleasing parables, and in 
familimr conversation. 

And happy are those who are able to communicate 
good to the minds of men, in humble imitation of 
his popular and engagingmanner ; who use the talents 
which they have received, not in seeking or supply- 
ing speculative amusement, not in gratifying their 
own and tl^ir fellow-students' pride ; but m clothing 
wisdom in a dress formed to attract the notice, and 
captivate the affection, of the erring multitude. 

When I enter a large library, and view the bulky 
tomes of dull limine and abstruse science, the la- 
bours of many painful lives, now standing like use- 
less lumber on dusty shelves, or affording a transient 
amusement to a few curious scholars, I cannot help 
lamenting that so much industry should have been' 
exerted with so little advantage to human life. Many 
of them indeed were once popular, and did good in 
their generation ; but more were never intended to 
be popular, and never did any good but in affording 
work to the ingenious a.rtisan who printed them, or 
encouraging manufactures by the consumption of 

Caper. Their authors and themselves sleep in peace ;' 
ut titey afford a lesson to the modern metaphysical, 
and recondite writers, not to over-value their works 
on account of their utility ; but to pay some respect 
to moral writings, which, though despised by tnem 
as trifling, have yet been universally read, and have 
dlfiiised virtues and principles, the happy effects of 
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wbicfi have been doubtless great, and not easy to be 
defined or ascertained. One liint of practical wis. 
dom lias .often preserved a whole life from folly and * 
njisery ; and thousands and tens o.f thousands have . 
be^n benefited as well as delighted by Addison^ to 
every one who has read Malbrancbe and Locke. 

To whatever superiority of understanding the Qoe- 
taphysical sophists may pretend, and whatever con- 
tempt they ma^ affect for works which are univer* 
sally well received by the common people, it is cer-« 
tain tliat it is not tlie talent of an ordinary genius to. 
render his works acceptable to the majority of his - 
fellow-creatures. He must have something in his , 
spirit congenial with the better sentiments of human 
nature ; he must have an easy and agreeable mode 
of conveying his sentiments,, a talent by no meana - 
coatemptble, a talent which those who despise would .- 
probably rejoice to possess. 

I must distinguish, while I am treating this sub- 
ject, between temporary and permanent popularity. 
Temporary popularity is often gained by contempti- 
ble arts, and is itself for the mpst part contemptible. 
The practice of puffing, as it is called by a ludicrous 
and cant appellation, oflen raises a bubble into the 
air, which bursts, and is annihilated even while the 
people gaze: but permanent popularity can arise 
onlv from a general experience of utility and ex 
celfence and notwithstanding the reasonings of crU 
ticism d priori, and the arbitrary decisions of reputed 
judges, the merit of all literary works mubt be appre- 
ciated by their real utility, and their real utility by 
the extent and duration of their beneficial effect. 

Heraclitus is said to have heartily boasted, that 
one good judge was to him as aonultitude, aiid that 
the numberless crowds were ab nobody : 
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This might be said merely in contempt of some 
o^ouo'oi, tasteless critics, who had censured him with- 
out understanding him ; hot if he meant to prefer the 
judgement of any individual to the united opinion of 
mankind at large, I must dissent from him entirely. 
All men have hearts and understandings in some de- 
gree of excellence ; the general decisions of whole 
nations must be final ; and I do not believe there is 
ao much diffisrence between one man and another in 
the powers of feeling and judging, as the {ft'oud iraar 

S*ne, and assert, when they mean to pay themselves 
le compliment of claiming a place among the wiser 
few, the select spirits, who from their fancied eleva- 
tion look down on the multitude wandering in the 
vale below, just as they behold the reptiles of an 
ant-hill. 
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